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Description of Species Nos. 182-372 


THE BIRDS OF WASHINGTON. 


No. 182. 


LONG-EARED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 306. Asio wilsonianus (Less. ). 

Description.—4du/t: Above finely mottled white and dusky, with apparently 
half-concealed ochraceous on subterminal margins of feathers, the design broad- 
ened on wings,—ochraceous, white, and dusky in patches; the wing-quills and 
tail distinctly barred,—dusky with ochraceous basally, dusky with gray termin- 
ally; ear-tufts conspicuous, an inch or more in length, black centrally, with white 
and ochraceous edges; facial disk tawny, gray centrally, and blackish about eyes 
vn inner side, the edges finely mottled black and white; tibize, tarsi, and feet 
pale tawny, immaculate; remaining underparts white, ochraceous, and dusky, in 
bold, free pattern, and upper breast distinctly and heavily streaked, the sides and 
flanks distinctly barred, the belly exhibiting a combination of the two types; lining 
of wing pale tawny, unmarked basally, save for a dusky patch on tips of coverts, 
heavily barred distally; bill and toe-nails blackish. ‘The folded wings exceed the 
tail, and the bill is nearly concealed by black and white bristles. Length 13.00- 
16.00 (330.2-406.4) ; wing I11.25-12.00 (285.8-304.8) ; tail 5.75-6.25 (146.1-158.8) ; 
tarsus 1.50-1.80 (38.1-45.7) ; bill from nostril .63 (16). 

Recognition Marks.—L ttle Hawk to Crow size; a strongly marked and un- 
mistakable species; the “horns” taken in connection with its size are sufficient to 
identify it. 

Nesting.—Nest: usually a deserted nest of Crow, Magpie, Heron, etc.; 
sometimes in rock-rifts or even on the ground. Eggs: 3-6, subspherical, white 
(or not infrequently red-spotted with nest-marks). Av. size, 1.60 x 1.29 (40.6 x 
32.8). Season: c. May 1; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, south to the tablelands of 
Mexico. Breeds thruout its range. 
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Range in Washington.—Common resident east of the Cascades, less com 
mon in winter; rare west of the mountains, during migrations only. 

Authorities. Otus wilsontanus, Cassin, “Illustrations,” (1856) p. 18 
sio americanus Brewster, B. N. O. C. VII. 1882, p. 27. T. C&S. Rh. D*. D2, 


/ 


Specimens.—U. or W. P. Prov. C. BN 


OWING to the fact that this Owl is strictly nocturnal in its habits, more 
so perhaps than in the case of any other species, what may be learned of it 
other than at nesting time can be written on the fly-leaf of a pocket-book \ 
glimpse of it west of the Cascades is a mere lucky accident, for cover abounds 
and the bird 
rarely indulges 
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straight upward and remain motionless. In this position the resemblance 
to the stub of a broken limb is remarkable.” 

In my experience of these birds in Yakima, Benton, Chelan, and Okano- 
gan Counties, deserted nests of the Magpie or Crow were invariably used by 
the Owls, and then only those to be found at moderate heights in swamp- 
willow thickets or groves of quaking asp. April is the nesting month and 
April 1oth is the 
date for fresh 
eggs, but others, 
possibly second 
sets, have been 
taken in June. 
The eggs, from 
four to six in 
number, are 
normally of a 
delicate clear 
white, but they 
soon become 
nest-stained and 
are often blood- 
marked. Both 
parents are usu- 
ally at home and 
actively interest- 
ed in their nest. 
One instance will 
suffice. Having 
sighted a likely 
looking Crow’s 
nest about ten 
feet up in a wil- 
low clump of a 
swamp bordering 
Lake Chelan, I 
made towards it. 
Upon my ap- 
proach an Owl 
slipped noiseless- 
ly from the nest 
and left me to Taken in Benton County. Photo by the Author. 
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which evidently at the time desired nothing so ardently as to be able to find 
a ready-made hole in the atmosphere and to crawl into it. I debated with 
myself whether it might be an undersized Long-eared Owl. There was 
nothing but the ear-tufts to show for it, for the very face of the bird was 
pinched and wizened. I gazed until the bird made sure of detection. Presto, 
change! The pretended stick resumed her natural appearance and made off 
with a great clatter, only to fall upon the ground in the well-known “last 
stages.” The interest of the bird-man always lies in the opposite direction 
from that being pursued by a self-wounded bird. The owlet sat about ten 
feet back of me in a clump of willows. Tho only half-grown, its countenance 
bore an expression of imperturbable gravity. After I had had my laugh out 
at his absurd solemnity, I approached the little fellow. Psst! Instantly 
there were about six of him. Every feather stood on end,—wings extended, 
eyes blazing, bill snapping. Goodness gracious! Suppose he had been about 
forty times bigger yet! He wore my cap gracefully enough until we got 
down on the ground and could hobnob in the open. There he nibbled medi- 
tatively at the visor of his cap cage, and mumbled little incoherent bad words 
between his teeth. Anger is always amusing, especially if strictly harmless; 
the younger and the more helpless the exponent of it, the more ridiculous it is. 

The food of the Long-eared Owl consists chiefly of mice and other 
rodents. Altho the night-patrol does make an occasional levy on the small- 
bird population, it deserves the strictest protection on account of its over- 
balancing services. 


No. 183. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 367. Asio flammeus (Pontoppidan). 


Description.—Adults: Ear-tufts very short—scarcely noticeable; entire 
plumage, except facial disk, nearly uniform buff, ochraceous-buff or cream-buff, 
striped or mottled with dark brown,—heavily above and on breast, the stripes 
becoming more narrow on belly and disappearing altogether on legs and crissum; 
edge of wing white ; the wing-quills and tail-feathers broadly barred with brownish 
dusky; the facial disk gray centrally, with black around each eye and on the 
bridge; bill and toe-nails dusky blue; eyes yellow; ear-opening enormous, but 
fully concealed; the wings fold just beyond the tail. Jinmature: Dark brown 
with ochraceous tips above; brownish-black face, and unstriped fee 
ee 14.00-16.75 (355-6-425.5) ; wing 12.00-13.00 (304.8-330.2) ; tail 5.50-6.2 

(139.7-158.8) ; bill (chord of culmen) about 1.00 (25.4); tarsus 1.75 (44.6). 
Adult female larger than male. The preceding measurements include both sexes. 


Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk to Crow size; general streaked appear- 
ance, dark brown on buff; inconspicuous ear-tufts ; semi-terrestrial habits. 
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Nesting.— Nest; on the ground or at the end of a short, under-ground tun- 
nel; a few sticks, grass, and feathers mark the spot, or else the bird lays on the 
bare earth. Eggs: 4-6, sometimes 7, subspherical. Av. size, 1.57 X 1.23 (39.9 x 
31.2). Season: April; one brood. 

General Range.—Thruout North America; nearly cosmopolitan. Breeds 
somewhat irregularly and locally, from about latitude 39° northward. 

Range in Washington.—Not uncommon summer resident in lowlands east 
of the Cascades; migrant both sides of the Mountains; casual in winter. 

Authorities.—Otus brachyotus, Cassin, “Illustrations,” (1856) p. 183. T 
C&S. L+. Rh. Sr. Ra: D*. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P'. Prov. B. BN. E. 


IN SECTIONS where all three birds are common, a rough and ready 
division of territory has been agreed upon by the Long-eared, Short-eared, 
and Burrowing Owls—Ovwlia est omnis divisa in partes tres. To the Long- 
eared Owl has fallen the right to search groves, thickets, and piney woods; to 
the Burrowing Owl belong all pastures and the open sage; whilst the Short- 
eared has chosen meadows, rye grass areas, swampy bottoms, and all expanses 
of rush and reed. This equitable arrangement regards, of course, only Owls, 
for the last-named species has always a keenly contesting rival of his claims 
in the person of the Marsh Hawk, or Harrier (Circus hudsonius). So sharp 
has the rivalry become, to interpret the situation fancifully, that the Owl, no 
longer content with a monopoly of the night rights, hunts over the contested 
preserve on all cloudy days, and on some bright ones as well. Indeed, he has 
almost forgotten the family tradition which enjoins upon all good Owls 
careful avoidance of sunlight, and seems not at all disconcerted thereby. 


Let no one suppose that because the bird under consideration has abbre- 
viated ear-tufts, he is anywise “short” on hearing. On the contrary, his ear- 
parts are enormously developed. Part the feathers on the side of the head, 
bringing the ear-coverts forward, and you will see it, an ear-opening some two 
inches long—as long, in fact, as the skull is high, and proportionately broad. 


It is more than a coincidence that these marsh prowlers, the Harrier and 
the Short-eared Owl, should be provided with such a remarkable auditory 
apparatus. When one considers the circumstances of their life, the reason 
for this common provision becomes very plain. In a thicket of reeds, espec- 
ially if they be dry, one hears a great deal more than he is able to see. Move- 
ment thru grass or tules without noise is almost an impossibility, even for 
the tiniest bird or mouse. Hence, it becomes important to locate any creature 
in the tangle by hearing. Surely a Short-eared Owl could hear the footfall 
of a beetle at a hundred yards! 


Short-eared Owls are somewhat hawk-like in their appearance, whether 
quartering to and fro across the meadows, or watching from a convenient 
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post. ‘There is more flapping of wing than in the case of the Marsh Hawk, 
but the movement is absolutely noiseless, being hushed by the soft plumage 
of the axillaries and under wing-coverts. Now and then the bird, tiring 
of an exclusive swamp diet, goes poaching. ‘Taking up a station upon the 
ground, it silently awaits the appearance of some timid gopher, which the 
Burrowing Owl has overlooked. In securing its smaller victims, the Owl 
does not pounce and tarry, but snatches in mid-flight, falcon-fashion, and 
retires to some favorite perch to eat. 


Its food consists largely of meadow mice, gophers, and other rodents, 
supplemented by grasshoppers, crickets and beetles, with now and then a 
sinall bird. So great are its services to the rancher, and especially to the 
hay-maker, that the owner may well count it a piece of good fortune when 
a pair or a colony of them take up quarters in the alfalfa field. Better run 
the mower carefully around every nest than to suffer the ‘‘sage-rats’’ to 
continue their work of devastation. 


These birds are largely migrant, summering chiefly to northward, and 
wintering further south. While they do not appear to move en troupe, like 
Blackbirds, suitable stretches of grass or tules offer a common attraction to 
the migrants, pausing to recruit the commissariat, and as many as two or 
three score may occasionally be seen at once hawking over a single swamp. 
Many do, nevertheless, breed with us, especially on the East-side. They are 
usually seen in pairs at all seasons, even during migrations, and Bendire 
considers that they are mated for life. Housekeeping is of the humblest, 
home being a mere shake-down of grass somewhere upon the ground; and 
it is only when the nest is threatened that the birds can muster “a weak 
whistling sort of note.” 


No. 184. 


NORTHERN SPOTTED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 369a. Strix occidentale caurina (Merriam). 

Synonyms.—Merritam’s Ow. Hoor Owr. Woop Ow 1. 

Description.—4dult: No ear-turts; above rich umber-brown, round-spotted 
in transverse rows (the remains of interrupted bars) of pale tawny or white, 
spotting least on head and back, pattern on wings and tail larger, but distal paired 
spots on primaries obsolescent; underparts heavily barred brown and whitish; 
wing-linings heavily spotted with dusky on a tawny ground; facial disk gray, with 
indistinct, dusky, concentric circles about each eye; bill yellow; iris yellow or 
brown. Length: 20.00 (508) or more; wing 12.75 (323.9) ; tail 8.44 (214.4) ; bill 
from cere .92 (23.4). 
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Recognition Marks.—Crow size; strikingly white-spotted; smaller and 
without “horns,” as distinguished from the Dusky Horned Owl. 

Nesting.—Not yet described—doubtless similar to that of S. occidentale, 
viz., nest in hollow tree or built on branch, of sticks, weeds, etc., lined with grass 
and feathers. Eggs: 3 or 4, white, rounded. Av. size 2.05 x 1.80 (52.1 x 45.7). 
Season: April; one brood. 

General Range.—Coast region of Washington and British Columbia. 

Range in Washington.—West-side from summit of Cascades to tide-water— 
rare resident. 

Authorities.—Syrninm occidentale, Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. '93, p. 17. Rh. B. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) B. 


SIXTEEN species of Owls are accredited to the avifauna of Washing- 
ton; yet with the solitary exception of the Burrowing Owl, who traffics in the 
open and who is always at home in season, there is none you may lay hands 
upon when wanted, and none whose acquaintance you may cultivate, except 
as favored by fickle fortune. Thus it comes about that certain species, known 
to be in the nature of the case not uncommon, are mere ornithological visions 
revealed in a moment to the lucky (and often unscrupulous) man with the 
gun, and veiled from the unfortunate by great depths of forests. 


Mr. Bowles has seen this species only once, and I not at all. Rathbun, 
of Seattle, and Edson, of Bellingham, are likewise upon the waiting list. 
The first specimen, noted by Samuel N. Rhoads in 1892", was taken by 
Edwards Brothers, taxidermists, at a spot twelve miles east of Tacoma. 
Later’, Dr. C. Hart Merriam elaborated this species on the basis of an adult 
female, taken at Mount Vernon on June 22, 1897, by E. A. Preble, of the 
Biological Survey, and reported its occurrence also in the Olympic Mountains. 

The economy of this bird is quite that of the eastern Barred Owl, of 
which I copy a few notes*: “The birds hunt mainly by night but often avail 
themselves of cloudy days and do not appear so nearly dazed as some in broad 
daylight. It is not unusual for the early bird-man to see the birds coming in 
from the meadows just before sunrise and making rapidly for the woods with 
that smoothly alternating flap-and-sail, which is characteristic of the bird. 

“The ordinary challenge notes, delivered in a deep bass voice, consist 
of the theme, who-whoo, variously modified. MWho-whd', who-whod-who, is 
a common form, and one which may readily be imitated by blowing into the 
hands held conch-shaped. 


“Barred Owls mate in February and nest either during the last week of 
that month or early in March. Usually some hollow tree in the depths of 


a. Auk, Vol. X., Jan. 1893, p. 17. 
b. Auk, Vol. XV., Jan. 1808, pp. 39, 40 
c. From “The Birds of Ohio,” pp. 378, 3790 
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the woods is utilized, but not infrequently deserted nests of hawks and crows 
are pressed into service. 

“The female attends chiefly to the duties of incubation, while soon after 
the young are able to leave the nest the male takes himself off to some hollow 
tree, there to gloom in sullen solitude for another year.” 


No. 185. 


GREAT GRAY OWL: 


A. O. U. No. 370. Scotiaptex nebulosa (Forster). 

Description.—Adult: No ear-tufts; general plumage mottled, dusky, gray- 
ish brown, and dull whitish, darker above, lighter below, where the dusky mark- 
ings are indistinctly longitudinal on breast and belly, and transverse on flanks, the 
whitish impure and with a fulvous element on the margin of the facial disk, hind 
neck, wings, tail, etc.; wing-quills and tail indistinctly barred; facial disk about 
six inches. across, dusky gray, with numerous dusky lines imperfectly concentric 
about each eye; the edge of the disk dark brown and fulvous, and with more white 
below ; the eyes bordered by black on the inner margin; iris yellow; bill pale yel- 
low; feet and toes heavily feathered. ee aR: (635-762) ; wing 16.00- 
18.00 (406.4-457.2) ; tail 11.00-12.50 (279.4-317.5); bill with cere 1.40 (35.6). 

Recognition Marks =-Sir- largest,—Brant size; gray face; absence of ear- 
tufts will immediately distinguish it from the Horned Owls. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: of sticks and moss, 
lined sparingly with down, placed high in trees, usually coniferous. Eggs: 2-4, 
white. Av. size, 2.16x 1.71 (54.9x 43.4). Season: April-June, according to 
latitude; one brood. 

General Range.—Arctic America, straggling southward in winter thru the 
northern tier of states and on the Pacific slope south to northern California. 

Range in Washington.—Rare winter visitor both sides of the Cascades, pos- 
sibly resident in the mountains. 

Authorities.— ? Orn. Com., Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. VII. 1837, 193. 
Syrnium cinereum, Gmelin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 56. T. 
C&Sa lr Ranke 


Specimens.— Prov. B. C. BN 


THIS giant Owl lacks the fierce aspect which horns impart and 1s really 
more mild-mannered than the Great Horned representatives. His domain is 
the forest areas of the ‘““North Countree” up to the very limit of trees, and 
from thence he occasionally, but not commonly, flutters out upon the open 
marshes and tundras. Mr. Dall, while stationed upon the Yukon, found the 
birds “remarkably stupid,” and declares that he has caught them by hand in the 
daytime. Certainly their flight is heavy and their motions far from graceful ; 
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but the few specimens which straggle down this way in winter are never left 
long to their own devices. The most we know of them is that when folded 
away in the cabinet drawer they look like great gray babies, over-rash to 
have left the protection of the northern nursery. 

Dr. Cooper killed a specimen of this Owl, a female, on the roth of June, 
1854, near Shoalwater Bay, at a spot described as “a brackish meadow, par- 
tially covered with small spruce trees,” and he surmised from this circum- 
stance that the birds nested in the vicinity. Mr. Lawrence reports* the 
taking of a specimen near Ocosta, in May; and we have a clear account, from 
a layman, of the occurrence of two individuals of this species, in June, near 
Lake Kachees, in Nittitas County. It looks as tho it were not impossible, 
therefore, that the bird should breed within our limits. Suffice it to say that 
the man who takes its eggs in Washington will gain odlogical immortality. 


No. 186. 


RICHARDSON’S OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 371. Glaux funerea richardsoni ( Bonap.). 

Synonym.—Arctic AMERICAN SAW-WueEetT Ow, 

Description.—-/du/t; Upperparts nearly uniform dark brown spotted with 
white—spots on top of head small and numerous, larger on hindneck where more 
or less confluent in collar, larger and more scarce on back and wing-coverts, oc- 
curring in pairs on wing-quills and tail-feathers; underparts white heavily 
streaked with color of back, markings tending to confluence on chest; flanks and 
tarsi buffy spotted with brown; facial disk chiefly white, but lores and eyelids 
blackish immediately surrounded with dark brown flecked with white. Bill yellow 
above, shading on sides. /mmature: Upperparts brown without white spotting, 
save on tail and wings; facial disk uniformly dark, save for white of upper edge; 
underparts unmarked, plain brownish changing to buffy posteriorly. Measure- 
ments of the Glacier specimen: length 10.00 (254); wing 6.44 (163.6); tail 3.70 
(94); tarsus .92 (23.4); culmen .60 (15.2)—smaller than the average. 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; without ear-tufts; heavily spotted above; 
finely white-spotted on crown, and tarsus spotted with brown as compared with 
G. acadicus, larger. 

Nesting.—Much as in succeeding. Not known to breed in Washington. 

General Range.—Arctic America, south in winter into the northern United 
States, westerly south to Colorado and Oregon. Breeds from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Manitoba northward. 


a. Auk, Vol. IX., Jan. 1892, p. 44. 
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Range in Washington.—Rare winter visitant, not impossibly summer resi- 
dent in mountains. 

Authorities.—Cryptoglaux tengmalmi richardsom, Edson, Auk, Vol. XXV., 
Oct. 1908, p. 433. Dawson, Ibid, p: 84. (T). E. 

Specimens.—C. E. 


ALTHO bearing a close resemblance in both appearance and economy to 
the Saw-whet Owl, this diminutive mouser is, nevertheless, of strictly northern 
stock. The summer ranges of the two birds may possibly overlap somewhere 
in British Columbia, but the rare occurrence of richardsom with us in winter 
marks the southern limit of occasional migration; while the Saw-whet Owl 
passes somewhat beyond our northern limits, only by courtesy of the pro- 
jected mild climate. 

On the Yukon the Eskimo call this little Owl Tuk-whe-ling-uk, “the blind 
one,”’ because, owing to the unfitness of its eyes to endure daylight, it may 
easily be captured in the hand, when discovered closely ensconced in some 
thicket. The children make pets of them, and they soon learn to relish a 
diet of fish, in place of their accustomed fare of mice and birds. Nelson 
heard one utter a peculiar grating cry in the mating season, while Dall 
attributes to them cries like those of human beings. The eggs have only 
once been taken; and the manner of nesting, whether in deserted Woodpecker 
holes, or of “made” nests in thickets, is not certainly known. 


No. 187. 


SAW-WHET OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 372. Glaux acadicus (Gmel.). 

Description.—4du/t: Without ear-tufts; upperparts dull reddish brown, the 
crown and lateral edges of disk narrowly streaked, and the remaining upperparts 
more or less broadly but sparingly spotted with white; below white, broadly and 
heavily streaked with cinnamon-rufous; legs, feet, and crissum tawny white or 
ochraceous, unmarked ; facial disk white above, fulvous and brown below, the eyes 
black-margined, and the disk brown-edged below, contrasting with narrow pectoral 
white; facial disk blackish strongly contrasting with white eyebrows; iris yellow; 
bill black. Jimmature: Like adult, but without white spotting above; breast, like 
back and belly, ochraceous. Length 7.25-8.50 (184.2-215.9); wing 5.00-5.g0 
(127-149.9) ; tail 2.80-3.25 (71.1-82.6) ; bill including cere .66 (16.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size but appearing larger; larger than Pygmy 
Owls (Glaucidiwm gnoma sp.) ; body longer, not chunky; tail not conspicuous nor 
held at angle; without ear-tufts as compared with Otus asio group. 

Nesting.—WNest: in hollow trees, deserted woodpecker holes, etc. Eggs: 4-7, 
white, subspherical. Av. size, 1.20X 1.00 (30.5x 25.4). Season: April-June, 
according to altitude; one brood. 
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General Range.—North America at large, breeding from the Middle States 
northward, and in mountainous regions of the West southward into Mexico, 


Range in Washington.—Imperfectly made out—at least not common resi- 
dent east and west of the Cascades. (Specimen by Dr. Meyer of Portland taken 
Point Defiance, Wn.—A. W. Anthony in epist., Jan. 20, 07.) 

Authorities.—N yetale acadica, Gmelin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, p. 58. C&S. L'. Rh. Ra. 

Specimens.—!"'. Prov. 


BEING strictly nocturnal in its habits, it is not surprising that compara- 
tively little is known even yet of this woodland recluse, altho it enjoys a wide 
distribution and is probably not uncommon. Several specimens have been re- 
corded locally, and there is little doubt that the bird breeds in suitable localities 
thruout the State, yet its eggs have never been taken in Washington. 


Theoretically, the abundant Flicker holes which abound in the moss- 
covered oaks of the Pierce County prairies should afford ideal nesting sites for 
Saw-whets, as well as appropriate retreats by day. Elsewhere, in default of 
such conveniences, the birds conceal themselves during the hours of daylight 
in dense thickets, or evergreen saplings. Dr. Ralph, of Utica, finds that 
under such circumstances they are not at all suspiciots, and he has even 
stroked them with his hand as they were nodding sleepily in bush or tree. 

The notes of the Saw-whet Owl have been compared to the “filing of a 
cross-cut saw”; and if this be a fair comparison, one would rather be excused 
from hearing them during certain of the “wee sma’ hours.” The principal 
note I have heard, however, is a rasping, querulous sa-a-a-a-ay, repeated by 
old and young with precisely the same accent, and inaudible at any distance 
above a hundred feet. Once, in Ohio, I came across a family party. Uncer- 
tain in the first instance, since the hour was late dusk, whether the dark sil- 
houettes before me had “horns” or not, I tried the Screech Owl ery, and was 
greeted with a perfect chorus of say's from the youngsters, while the parents 
whined in a mystified way and flew back and forth near my head snapping 
their mandibles fiercely. Upon another occasion I succeeded in arousing one 
old bird and five owlets at an unusually early hour, viz., about twenty minutes 
after sunset. The smaller song birds were still astir and scolded vigorously 
at the appearance of these grim night watchmen; but the Owls gave no heed 
to their clamor, and were only intent upon discovering the whereabouts of 
their Cousin Screech Owl, who had summoned them. <A parent bird was 
the first to discover the deception and she bent forward peering earnestly at 
me, and uttering a low mellow cook of comprehension, twice, after which the 
party withdrew. 
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No. 188. 


NORTHWEST SAW-WHET OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 3724. Glaux acadicus scoteus (Osgood). 

Description.—Similar to G. acadicus, but darker, more heavily marked be- 
low ; flanks, legs, and feet more rufescent. 

General Range.—Puget Sound region north (at least) to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

Range in Washington.—Not commion resident on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—? Nyctale acadica, Gmelin, Baird. Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, p. 58. Cryptoglaux acadica scote, Bowles, Auk, Vol. XXIII. Apr. 1906, 
p. 143. 

Specimens.—B. 


THIS alleged darker variety has been taken on Puget Sound, but there 
is not sufficient material in hand to determine whether it is the resident 
breeding form, or whether it is only a winter straggler from further north. 
The assignment of metes and bounds to such a quidity is more like a propo- 
sition in Euclid than a conclusion of inductive science. 


No. 189. 


KENNICOTI’S SCREECH OWE. 


A. O. U. No. 373d. Otus asio kennicottii (Elliot). 

Synonyms.—Pucrr Sounp ScreEECcH Owl (gray phase). Lirrie Hornep 
Ow. Morrren OwL. 

Description.—ddul/t: With conspicuous ear-tufts; dichromatic. Rufous 
phase-—Above medium buffy brown to umber, or even dark sooty brown, darkest 
on crown and wings, more or less varied by dark streakings on feathers centrally ; 
considerable buffy on scapulars, wing-coverts, and margins of primaries; wing- 
quills and tail finely and rather indistinctly dusky-barred; below white heavily 
blotched with umber, and heavily black-streaked on breast and sides, fading 
posteriorly; feet and legs completely feathered, more or less mottled with warm 
brown and buffy; facial disk grayish and rufous bordered by darker, but not 
highly differentiated from surrounding parts; iris yellow; bill yellow or dull 
gray, tipped with lighter. Gray phase—Similar to preceding, but dark gray or 
pinkish gray instead of umber; pattern much more complex; each feather with 
dusky or rich brown central stripe, and cross-barred with the same color in fine 
wavy lines; this pattern beautifully carried out on the breast and the sides of 
the belly; the ground color of the upperparts ochraceous and of the underparts 
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white. Between these two phases there exists every gradation (the former, 
however, is much more common). They occur quite independently of age, sex, 
or season, both phases being sometimes represented in the same brood. Young: 
Heavily barred with dusky gray or dark brown and buffy white; no longitudinal 
markings. Length about 11,00 (279.4); wing about 7.00 (177.8); tail 4.00 
(101.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size but appearing larger; feather-tufts with 
size distinctive in range; darker than O. a. macfarlanei. 

Nesting.—Nest; an unlined cavity of tree or stump, often an old woodpecker 
hole. Eggs: 2-4, white, faintly glossed. Av. size, 1.62 x 1.33 (41.2 x 33.8). 
Season: c. April 15; one brood. 

General Range.—Northwest coast region from Oregon to Sitka. 

Range in Washington.—Common resident west of the Cascades. 
Authorities.—Scops asio, Linn. Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 
(T). C&S. Rh. Kb. Ra. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. E. 


un 
N 


TO ONE whose early studies have been conducted in the forests and 
deciduous groves of the East it is a disappointment to learn that the birds of 
Washington will not respond to the Screech Owl ery. Why, go out in any 
grove from Iowa to Massachusetts, at any time of year, at any hour of day- 
light, save the siesta interval from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m., secrete yourself in a 
thicket and simulate the mournful, rolling call of the little Screech Owl, and 
you will at once be conscious of an apprehensive hush in the neighboring trees 
and bushes. Then follows a murmur of inquiry; Chickadees, Titmice, Nut- 
hatches, Warblers, Vireos, and Jays set out to discover the whereabouts of 
this arch-enemy who has been indiscreet enough to proclaim his presence dur- 
ing the hours of his helplessness. If a veritable Owl is found, as not infre- 
quently happens, every bird’s bill is against him, and there is none so poor to 
do him reverence—by daylight. This is not alone because he appears stupid 
and sleepy, or because he regards his tormentors with the fixed gravity of a 
round-eyed gaze, varied only by “that forlorn, almost despairing wink” pecu- 
liar to it, but because they have an ancient and well-grounded grudge against 
this bird of silent wing and cruel claw. All but the Blue Jay (Cyanocitta 
cristata)—he is a villain himself, and he leads the persecution of Owls from a 
sheer love of mischief. Whenever a Blue Jay’s voice is lifted high, and there 
is an undercurrent of bird-babble beneath it, it is time for the bird-man to 
slip rapidly forward from tree to tree and investigate. 

But there is none of that here. You whistle until you are dry, and the 
Chickadees, if they regard the matter at all, infer that you are from Steila- 
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coom, and give the locality a wide berth. All of which goes to show, either 
that the Screech Owls of Puget Sound are not very tuneful birds, or that 
they are so lost in the boundless woodiness as not to be regarded seriously 
by their fellow bipeds as an economic factor. 

Kennicott’s Screech Owl is still the commonest Owl on Puget Sound, 
and its nest may be sought 
with some degree of confi- 
dence. Altho not shunning 
the deep woods, it seems to 
find clearing a boon, and is 
not averse to a certain degree 
of human propinquity. Mr. 
Bowles finds it especially 
abundant in the oak groves 
and in the woods bordering 
the Nisqually Flats. They are 
also characteristic birds of the 
larger San Juan Islands. 

About the middle of April 
some natural cavity in a tree- 
trunk, or a deserted nest of 
one of the larger Woodpeck- 
ers is selected fora home. No 
lining material is required, 
and the four rounded, white 
eggs are laid upon the rotten 
wood or chippings left by the 
last occupant. The female is 
a very close sitter, requiring 
to be lifted from the eggs as 
incubation progresses; while 
the male, when not actually 
sharing the nesting cavity 
with his mate, is usually to be 
found in some nearby cranny. 

Incubation lasts about three 
weeks, and the young are 
blind when hatched. They are voracious eaters, and so importunate in their 


Taken in Oregon. Photo by A. W. Anthony. 


CAUGHT RED-HANDED. 


THE BIRD IS A MACFARLANE SCREECH OWL PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF OREGON 


demands that the hardworking parents are required to lay up a surplusage 

of food during the night, which they dole out at intervals thru the day. 
The food of the Screech Owl consists of mice, beetles, frogs, and even, 

occasionally, small fish. Birds are also taken, but infrequently, and the 
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first man at a given “blind,” he may hear at the same time from the adjacent 
woods the somber hooting of the Dusky Horned Owl, gruff and dreadful, 
the mellow wailing of the Kennicott Screech Owl, and the ghoulish tittering 
of the California Pygmy Owl. If to this be added the quacking of restless 
ducks, the bellowing of startled herons, and the screaming of prowling 
minks, one almost regrets the coming day with its prosy restrictions and 
unmysterious commonplaces. 


No. 190. 
MACFARLANE’S SCREECH OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 373 h. Otus asio macfarlanei (Brewster). 

Description.—Similar to O. a. kennicotti, but lighter; upperparts sooty gray 
or buffy brown with more sharply defined black shaft-streaks, and with 
markings of wings lighter ochraceous buff or cream; underparts still more sharply 
streaked and elaborately cross-barred with black—gray phase much more common. 
Measurements somewhat less than those of kennicotti. 

Recognition Marks.—As in preceding, lighter. 

Nesting.—Much as in O. a. kennicottii. Eggs: 4-6, Av. size 1.48 x 1.26 
(37.5 x 32). Season: March 20-April 30; one brood. 

General Range.—East of the Cascades in Washington, interior southern 


British Columbia, southward to central Oregon and eastward into Montana 
CAR OMUS): 


Range in Washington.—Not common resident east of the Cascades, more 
common in southeastern portion of State. 

Authorities.—Scops asio kennicotti, Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club. VII. 
isa, 27s IDF, SIs Ic 

Specimens.—P'. 


We are chiefly indebted to Captain Charles Bendire for our knowledge 
of this species in Washington. I have met with it casually at Ahtanum (in 
Yakima County ) and Wallula only, and there are no other published records 
of its occurrence. 

While stationed at Fort Walla Walla in 1881 and 1882, Bendire 
took five nests of this species. He found that they were unable to use 
old Woodpecker nests because none were large enough to accommodate 
them. The mating season began early in March, and thruout that month 


their “doleful notes” could be heard every evening soon after sundown; 
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No. 191. 


DWARF SCREECH OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 374a. Otus flammeola idahoensis (Merriam). 

Description.—Adu/t: Plumicorns short; facial disk light tawny or ochra- 
ceous; upperparts finely mottled dark brown and ashy-gray with dark shaft- 
stripes ; a whitish or pale tawny bar on scapulars as in O. a. macfarlanei; wing- 
quills with prominent white or buffy spots on outer webs, the inner with paler 
bars; tail narrowly and irregularly cross-barred with whitish or dull tawny; 
underparts white, finely and sparingly vermiculated with dusky and with heavy 
blackish streaks on sides. [Presumably dichromatic, like type form,—parts 
described above as brown or gray becoming ochraceous or bright rufous in red 
phase.] Young birds are finely barred, dusky or deep gray and lighter, above 
and below, finely vermiculated with same on forehead and crown. Length: 6.00- 
6.50 (152.4-165.1) ; wing 4.90 (124.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size; finely mottled plumage; feather tufts, 
or horns, distinctive for size. 

Nesting.—Nest and eggs undescribed, presumably like those of O. fammeola, 
viz., nest, in old woodpecker hole ; eggs, 3 or 4, white; av. size, 1.15 x.95(29.2x24.1). 

General Range.— ‘Idaho and Eastern Washington.” 

Range in Washington.—Unknown—probably confined to eastern boundaries. 

Authorities.—M | egascops]. f[lammeola]. idahoensis, Bailey, Handbook of 
the Birds of the Western U. S. 1902, p. 185. 


ALMOST nothing is known of 
the life history of the northern form 
of the Flammulated Screech Owl. The 
type form, a male, was taken at 
Ketchum, Alturus County, Idaho, Sep- 
tember 22, 1890; and there are records 
for Eastern Washington in possession 
of the Biological Survey. 

Several years ago Mr. F. S. Merrill 
captured a small Owl near Spokane, 
and obtained its photograph, submit- 
ted herewith, in the belief that it is 
of this race. The bird’s wing changed 
position during exposure, so that it 


appears to have more feathers than it is 
Taken near Spokane. Photo by F. S. Mervill. 


entitled to. SUPPOSED DWARF SCREECH OWL. 
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No. 192. 
WESTERN HORNED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 375, part. Bubo virginianus lagophonus (QOberh.). 

Synonyms.—Hoor Ow (par excellence). Car Own. Virernta Ow . 

Description.—<Adult: Ear-tufts conspicuous, two inches or more in length, 
black, bordered with ochraceous; entire upperparts dusky or blackish, finely mot- 
tled with prevailing whitish and ochraceous, the latter color predominant on each 
feather basally ; wing-quills and tail faintly broad-barred ; facial disk ochraceous, 
sharply bordered by blackish laterally; feathers whitish with black tips centrally ; 
a broad white space on chest; feathers of remaining underparts tawny at base, 
changing to white on terminal portions, finely and heavily barred with dusky- 
brown; the sides of the breast spotted with the same color; iris bright yellow; 
bill and toe-nails bluish black. Young: Above and below ochraceous barred 
with dusky. Length 18.00-25.00 (457.2-635) ; av. of eight specimens: wing 15.06 
(382.5) ; tail 9.60 (243.8) ; bill including cere 1.66 (42.2). Female averages two 
or three inches longer than males. 

Recognition Marks.—Largest, except for the two rarer species Scotiaptyx 
nebulosa and Nyctea nyctea. “Horns” and size distinctive; darker than subarc- 
ticus; lighter than saturatus, 

Nesting.—Nest: in a hollow tree, or in a deserted Hawk’s or Crow’s nest. 
Eggs: 2-3, rarely 4, white, subspherical. Av. size, 2.20x 1.82 (55.9 x 46.2). 
Season: February 20-April 1; one brood. 

General Range.—‘Washington and northern Oregon (excepting the coast 
region), with Idaho; north through eastern and central British Columbia to Cook 
Inlet and the interior of Alaska” (Oberholser ). 

Range in Washington.—Eastern Washington, not uncommon resident in 
timbered sections; perhaps intergrading with B. v. satwratus on eastern slopes of 
Cascades. 

Authorities.—? Bubo virginianus saturatus Ridgw., Brewster, Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club VIT., Oct. — pp. 227, 229, 230(part). ? Ibid. Dawson, Auk, Vol. XIV., 
Apr. 1897, p. 174. oe ens, Snodgrass, Auk, XX., 1903, 205; XXI., 1904, 
= Oberholser, See Nat. Mus. Vol. XXVII., 1904, No. 1352, pp. 185, 186. 

» DA Sstss*. JE ?). 

Specimens.—P'. Prov. E. 


BUBO HORRIBILIS should have been the name of this feathered de- 
mon of the woods, this grizzly of the midnight air. He loves the darkness be- 
cause his deeds are evil; and after the protecting sun has set, woe betide the 
mole or rabbit, Bobwhite, Jay, or Chanticleer, who dares to stir where this 
monster is awing. When captured ina steel trap, as he often is by aggrieved 
poultry fanciers, the ruffling of the feathers, the alternate hissing and fierce 
snapping of the mandibles, and the greenish yellow light which comes flashing 
from the great saucer eyes, all give fair warning of what one may expect from 
the free-foot once it gets a chance to close upon a victim. 


Many attempts have been made to subdue the naturally ferocious disposi- 
tion of this bird; but even when raised from the nest it is found to be sullen 
and treacherous, insomuch that it will, without apparent provocation, fly at its 
keeper like an infuriated tiger. I*resh meat is fed it in confinement, and any- 
thing of fish, flesh, or fowl is welcomed. 


The food of the Horned Owl in Eastern Washington consists of rabbits, 
and all the various rodents which infest meadows and sage, together with birds 
of many sorts, especially grouse. They easily cultivate an acquaintance with 
the poultry-yard, and if well fed, become so fastidious that they will have 
nothing but the brains of a fowl. Naturally, this epicurean taste is resented 
by intelligent ranchers, and the day of the Horned Owl is slowly waning. 


Nevertheless, the attachment which this bird forms for a given locality is 
very pronounced. Persecution will make it excessively wary and drive it to 
maintain almost unbroken silence, but nothing short of a fatal shot will in- 
duce it to forsake its chosen haunts. 

Where danger has not taught discretion they are quite free with their 
nocturnal concerts; but they are known to nest in places where a single full- 
voiced hoot would draw the fire of the countryside. The mating song (save 
the mark!) is a succession of resonant bellowings in a single key,—IVhoo, 
whoo, hoo-hoo, who—quite variable as to length and form. Besides this the 
bird occasionally indulges in a sepulchral laughter, hoo hoo hoo hoo hoo hoo 
hoo, which arouses anything but mirthful feelings in the listener. 

Nesting begins earlier than in the case of any other resident species, and 
fresh eggs may be looked for by the third week in February, whatever the 
state of the weather. Hollows in trees are sometimes used, and if so, receive 
no lining; but old nests of hawk, magpie, or crow are more commonly em- 
ployed. From two to four subspherical white eggs are laid—about the size 
of hens’ eggs—and they require the services of the mother bird for about four 
weeks. During this time the male is in close attendance, feeding his mate 
upon the nest and keeping a sharp lookout for intruders. 


When disturbed the owners pose in various attitudes, grotesque and 
frightful, snapping their mandibles and now and then groaning in a most 
dismal way. If the young are well grown it is not always safe to venture near, 
for a raking shot from those powerful talons will leave a very sore head. 

Once, in Yakima County, March oth, 1887, it was, I took a set of two 
eggs well incubated, of the Western Horned Owl, from an old nest of Swain- 
son's Hawk, forty feet high in a giant balm tree. A few weeks later I came 
upon a set of four, laid by the same bird, in an old Crow’s nest in a neighbor- 
ing poplar grove; and again, a month later, a set of two in another Crow’s 
nest not a hundred feet away. These last I spared, for one does not always 
contest the rights of motherhood, even in tigers. 
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No. 193. 


ARCTIC HORNED OWL. 


A. O. U. No, 375 a. Bubo virginianus subarcticus (Hoy). 

Synonym.—Wuitre Hornep Owt. 

Description.—Adult; Coloration very light, ochraceous tints absent; gen- 
eral color white mottled and barred with blackish, heavily above, more lightly, or 
scarcely, below. In extreme examples similar to Snowy Owl, Nyctea nyctea, 
from which it is easily distinguished by “horns” and by different proportions. 

General Range.—Arctic America, south irregularly in winter in western 
United States, Nebraska, Montana, Washington, ete. 

Range in Washington.—Casual in winter—all records happen to be from 
West-side, but bird should occur east as well. 

Authorities—Bubo virginianus (arcticus) Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. 
R. R. Surv. XII, pt. IL, 1860, p. 154. B. v. saturatus Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. 
Club VII., Oct. 1882, pp. 227, 229, 230 (part). 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. C. 


THRUOUT most of their United States range the Horned Owls are 
non-migratory; but as we go north there is more or less seasonal shifting, 
while the northernmost member of the group, B. v. subarcticus, if not exactly 
migratory, is at least nomadic in winter. The behests of an Arctic winter are 
not to be gainsaid, and this species is occasionally forced to fall back upon our 
borders,—not so frequently, however, nor so numerously as the Snowy Owl 
(Nyctea nyctea), which it has come more or less to resemble both in economy 
and appearance. 


No. 194. 


DUSKY HORNED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 375 ¢. Bubo virginianus saturatus Ridgw. 

Synonym.—Paciric Hornep Owt (formerly so called). 

Description.—Adult: Similar to B. v. lagophonus, but darker, chiefly black 
and grayish, tawny markings duller, much reduced in area; facial disk ashy gray; 
feet much darker and more heavily mottled. Very variable in dimensions. 
Specimens perfectly typical of alleged B. wv. pacificus (the smaller type) appear 
on Puget Sound. Average of four males: wing 13.71 (348.3); tail 8.36 (212.3); 
bill 1.57 (39.8). Average of six females: wing 14.75 (374.7) ; tail 8.95 (227.2); 
bill 1.58 (40) (Oberholser). 

Recognition Marks.—As in B. v. lagophonus; darker. 

Nesting.—Not different. 
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General Range.—Northwest coast slope from Oregon north to Sitka, inter- 
grading irregularly with interior forms, and theoretically overflowing on eastern 
slopes of Cascades. 

Range in Washington.—Not common resident on Puget Sound, irregularly 
to or thru the Cascade Mountains. 

Authorities.—? Bubo virginianus var 2? Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
VL, pt. IV., 1857, p. 76. Bubo virginianus pacificus, Cassin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. 
IR, Stra Ik, TARY joe Bio (AP Yo (CWS s ky Wein Ihe IB 1S 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. BN. E. 


HORNED OWLS ina state of nature do not pose for inspection unless 
forcibly detained. A steel trap is, of course, the surest method of detention, 
but a mob of Steller Jays ranks a close second. Nothing can exceed the 
joy of the Jay upon the discovery of one of these grim death’s heads secreted 
in the depths of a fir tree. Here is a day’s sport cut out for one whose 
“sportin’ blood” runs high on week-days and turns feverish on owl days. 
The whole Jay countryside is aroused. To the number of a score they gather 
about the victim and throw all his sins up to him in a chorus of Billingsgate. 
The Owl beams hate at them, snaps his mandibles fiercely, and makes now 
and then an ineffectual dab at his pursuers, which only seems to arouse fresh 
shrieks of laughter. When the din becomes unbearable, he may dash from 
cover, but the Jays surround him at the next resting place, screaming sar- 
castic apologies for their past rudeness, and promising redoubled misbehavior. 

One wonders that they dare do it, for the sullen object of mirth will 
assuredly wreak vengeance on them when his turn comes in the first watch 
of the night. It is difficult to exaggerate the rapacity of these freebooters. 
An observer in New York State, speaking, of course, of the eastern form, 
“States that in a nest he examined, containing two young Owls, he found the 
following animals: ‘a mouse, a young muskrat, two eels, four bullheads, a 
Woodcock, four Ruffed Grouse, one rabbit and eleven rats. The food taken 
out of the nest weighed almost 18 pounds. A curious fact connected with 
these captives was that the heads were eaten off, the bodies being un- 
touched.’ Mr. Bowles finds that during the fall and winter months on the 
Nisqually Flats, these birds make a thoro search every night for wounded 
ducks. So successful are they that out of hundreds that are wounded and 
lost by sportsmen, it is very unusual to find one, while well-picked carcasses 
are common. 

Quite in keeping with the Horned Owl’s sinister aspect are his vocal 
performances at night. As a young man in Tacoma, the writer once lived 
on East 26th Street, immediately adjoining a large wooden church building. 


a. Bendire, Life Histories N. A. Birds, Vol. I., p. 382. 
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The chamber window looked upon a flat kitchen roof thru which projected 
a brick chimney some ten feet away. At three o'clock one morning a horrible 
nightmare gave way to a still more horrible waking. Murder most foul was 
being committed on the roof just outside the open window, and the shrieks 
of the victims (at least seven of them!) were drowned by the imprecations 
of the attacking party,—fire-eating pirates to the number of a dozen. 
Pandemonium reigned and my bones were liquid with fright—when suddenly 
the tumult ceased; nor could I imagine thru a whole sick day what had been 
the oceasion of the terrifying visitation. But two weeks later the conflict 
was renewed, at a merciful distance this time. Peering out into the moon- 
light I beheld one of these Owls perched upon the chimney of the church 
hard by, gibbering and shrieking like one possessed. Cat-calls, groans, and 
demoniacal laughter were varied by wails and screeches, as of souls in tor- 
ment—an occasion most memorable. The previous serenade had evidently 
been rendered from the kitchen chimney, and I pray never to hear its equal. 


The distribution of the Dusky Horned Owl is still a matter of con- 
siderable uncertainty. It is reported not only from the wooded heights of 
mountain ranges, lying far to southward, but from Labrador as well. 
Whether it is really a single stock which has become so scattered, or whether 
it is only that like conditions have affected diverse stocks in a similar fashion, 
one cannot tell. I have set down those resident birds found upon the east 
slopes of the Cascades as of this form, but a pair found nesting in the 
wooded hills of Stevens County were undoubtedly of the lighter form. 
Horned Owls retire in winter to some extent to lower levels and latitudes. 
Bendire at Walla Walla found the Dusky Owl to be more common at that 
season than the breeding form, B. v. lagophonus. 


No. 195. 


SNOWY OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 376. Nyctea nyctea (Linn.). 


Description.—Adult male: Without plumicorns; entire plumage pure white, 
sometimes almost unmarked, but usually more or less spotted or indistinctly barred 
above with pale brownish or fuscous,—perhaps heaviest on middle of back and 
wing-coverts ; wing-quills and tail feathers irregularly and sparingly spotted with 
dusky ; below still fainter indications of dusky barrings ; legs and feet immaculate, 
heavily feathered; bill and claws black; iris yellow. Adult female: Similar to 
male, but much more heavily barred with brownish black,—only face, fore-breast 
and feet unmarked; top of head and hindneck spotted with dusky. Length 
20.00-27.00 (508-685.8) ; wing 15.50-18.75 (303.7-476-3) ; tail 9.00-10.50 (228.6- 
266.7) ; bill 1.10-1.40 (27.9-35.6). 
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Recognition Marks.—Large size (Brant size); snowy white with dusky 
bars; no ear-tufts. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
3-10, white. Av. size, 2.24x1.77 (56.9 x 45). 

General Range.—Northern portions of the Northern Hemisphere. In North 
America breeding wholly north of the United States; in winter migrating south 


to the Middle States, straggling to South Carolina, Texas, California, and 
Bermuda. 


Range in Washington.—Not uncommon winter visitant, sporadically abund- 
ant. 


Authorities——Nyctea nivea, Allen, B. N. O. C. VI. (1881), p. 128. T(?). 
bp Teel 1B} Ey, 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) P*. Prov. E. 


STRAGGLERS of this species are occasionally reported from any of 
the northern States in winter, but it is only upon the occasion of widely con- 
certed movement that general attention is drawn to their presence. Such 
an extended flight occurred in the East in the winter of 1901-2, when 
information of the capture of more than four hundred specimens was com- 
piled by Mr. Ruthven Deane. The last noticeable movement* in the Pacific 
Northwest occurred in 1896-7, being noted by Dr. Merrill at Ft. Sherman, 
Idaho; Rathbun at Seattle; Bowles at Tacoma; and others. They were 
especially noticeable upon the Tacoma tide-flats, since these reproduced on a 
minature scale the tundra of their native haunts. They were, however, 
very wary and difficult of approach, in spite of the glare of bright sunshine 
on the snow. 

No opportunity is ever lost of killing one of these handsome midwinter 
visitors; and one might suppose, from the number of specimens which adorn 
store windows and taxidermists’ shops, that the bird is much more common 
than it really is. 

“The home of the Snowy Owl is on the immense moss- and lichen- 
covered tundras of the boreal regions, where it leads an easy existence and 
finds an abundant supply of food during the short Arctic summers. _ It 
hunts its prey at all hours and subsists principally upon the lemming, and 
it is said to be always abundant wherever these mammals are found in 
any numbers. Small rodents are also caught, as well as Ptarmigan, Ducks, 
and other water fowl, and even the Arctic hare, an animal fully as heavy 
again as these Owls, is said to be successfully attacked and killed) by 
them” (Bendire). 


a. Again abundant thruout State in winter of 1908-9; number killed near Walla Walla in Dec. 1908. 
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No. 196. 
AMERICAN HAWK OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 377.4. Surnia ulula caparoch (Miull.). 

Synonym.—Day Owt. 

Description.—Adult; Without ear-tufts; above dark grayish brown or fus- 
cous, finely and heavily spotted with white on head and upper back; with larger 
quadrate spots or bars of the same on middle back and wings; upper tail-coverts 
distinctly, and tail indistinctly or brokenly, barred with white; tail rounded, the 
outer pair of feathers about an inch shorter than the central pair; a crescentic 
patch behind the ear-coverts, another on the side of the neck behind, and one on 
the upper throat, pure dark brown; facial disk—so far as indicated—and chest, 
white; breast irregularly barred or streaked with fuscous on white ground, some- 
times almost solid fuscous; remaining underparts closely and evenly barred with 
reddish brown and white in about equal proportions; legs, fully feathered to the 
claws, tawny, spotted, or lightly barred with light reddish brown; bill yellow. 
Length 14.50-17.50 (368.3-444.5); wing 9.00 (228.6); tail 7.00 (177.8); bill 
85 (21.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; small head, slender build; strictly diurnal 
habits; general hawk-like appearance. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: of sticks, mosses, and 
feathers, in coniferous trees, or in holes of decayed trees, or even on a rock or 
stump. Eggs: 3-7, white. Av. size, 1.53 x 1.24 (38.9 31.5). Season: April; 
one brood. 

General Range.—<Arctic America, breeding from Newfoundland northward, 
and migrating in winter to the northern borders of the United States. Occasional 
in England. May possibly breed in certain northern states. 

Range in Washington.—Very rare or casual in winter. Probably also resi- 
dent in summer (Edson, Johnson). 

Authorities.—Johnson, Condor, Vol. VIII, Jan. 1906, p. 26. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. 


THIS rare and singular winter visitor looks and acts like a hawk, 
and it is strictly diurnal in its habits; but it has, beside the facial disk, the 
noiseless plumage which marks the Owls. When seen southerly it is most 
frequently at look-out upon the top of a stub, but Mr. Bowles says of a pair 
cone of which he secured), near Martin in the Cascade Range: “On the 
wing they might easily be taken for one of the Buteos, as the flight consists 
of a series of slow wing-beats and a vast deal of circling on motionless wings.” 

Its proper home is north, altho there is just a suspicion that it may be 
found breeding in our own mountains. Mr. L. M. Turner says of it*: “The 
American Hawk Owl is a very common resident thruout the Yukon district. 
Along the Coast it is quite abundant. They usually seclude themselves in 


a. Contributions to the Natural History of Alaska, p. 165. 
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the alder or willow patches, or are frequently startled from some grass- 
covered bank of a lake. ‘They fly equally well by night or by day. I once 
observed a bird of this species sitting, during a bright day, on a post. It 
squatted, then stood up and seemed ready to fly at any moment. I went within 
six feet of it, and it then settled down as if to take a nap. I retired and threw 
a stick at it to make it fly. [I shouted and made other noises, and only after 
several attempts to dislodge it did it ly. When taking flight from an elevated 
position they invariably drop to within a few feet of the earth and sail away 
rapidly. ‘They are not at all vicious; they hold tightly with their claws, and in 
no instance did a wounded Hawk Owl attempt to use its beak, tho the feathers 
on the head and neck were raised and an attitude of threatened attack with 
beak was always made. After a few minutes captivity they become passive 
and make no attempt to escape.” 


No. 197. 


BURROWING OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 378. Speotyto cunicularia hypogza (Bonap.). 

Synonyms.—Grounp Owt. Bitty Own. Cuckoo OwL. SNAKE OWL. 

Description.—Adults: Above dull grayish brown heavily spotted and com- 
mingled with white or pale ochraceous-buff ; the spots paired on the larger feathers 
and defined by adjacent dusky areas; the paired spots enlarged and dissociated 
toward base of remiges and rectrices; tail thus irregularly six or seven barred; 
extreme forehead, ill-defined superciliary stripe, and throat, broadly, white; 
jugulum crossed by mottled band of brown and white beneath which a pectoral 
semilune of white; remaining underparts white or pale ochraceous-buff, heavily 
barred, save on lower belly and crissum, with brown and brownish dusky ; lining 
of wings chiefly pale ochraceous. ‘The plumage is very variable both in the shade 
of brown and in the amount of white admixed, some specimens appearing nearly 
white on the head and upper back. Young birds are less spotted above, on head 
and back nearly uniform grayish brown, and are unmarked below save on 
jugular band. Length about 9.50 (241.3); wing 6.75 (171.5); tail 3.20 (81.3); 
bill from cere .55 (14); tarsus 1.65.(41.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size but appearing much larger; terrestrial 
habits ; head without plumicorns ; light grayish brown coloration. 

Nesting.—Nest: at end of underground burrow, 4 to 1o feet in length, 
usually a mere cushion of dried horse-dung, occasionally with admixture of 
feathers and other soft substances. Eggs: 5-11, white, subspherical, highly 
glossed. Av. size, 1.25 x 1.00 (31.8 x 25.4). Season: April 20-May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—Western United States and adjoining British Provinces, 


tes THE BURROWING OWI 


om central portions of the Great Plains west to the Pacific; south to Guatemala 


Range in Washington.—East-side, common summer resident and migrant, 


breeding in Upper Sonoran and Transition life-zones ; casual west of the Cascades 
Migrations.—S prin \htanum, March 13, 1900; Brewster, April 6, 180 
lacoma September 23, TSoo 


Authorities. |. /f/ren micularia, Bonap. C.&S., XII. pt. Il. p. 157, 158, 
Fort Dalle Not Valid {Burrowing Owl,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T 
IS&4 (1885), 22 Bendire, Life Hist. N. A. Birds, I. 1892, p. 395. T. C&S 


D*.. Sr.’ D?. Sst..os*. J. Ba E. 


Specimens. U. of W.) P. Prov. C. BN. 
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their face and roll their eyes about in the most mysterious manner, gesticulat- 
ing wildly, every now and then bending forward till the breast almost touches 
the ground, to propound the argument with more telling effect. Then they 
face about to address the rear, that all alike may feel the force of their logic; 
they draw themselves up to their fullest height, outwardly calm and self- 
contained, pausing in the discourse to note its effect upon the audience, and 
collect their wits for the next rhetorical flourish. And no distant likeness 
between these frothy orators and others is found in the celerity with which 
they subside and 
seek their holes on 
the slightest inti- 
mation of danger.” 

These curious 
Owls are alone 
among land birds 
in their choice of 
subterranean dwell- 
ings. On the Great 
Plains they avail 
themselves largely 
of deserted prairie 
dog holes, but in 
Washington — their 
choice lies between 
“oround — squirrel” 
and badger holes, if 
in the open sage; 
but it is limited to 
gopher holes if in 
the close - cropped 
pasture land, which is an equal favorite. It is probable that the Burrowing 
Owl does not originate burrows, altho in the case of the smaller rodents the 
tunnels require to be enlarged. This the bird does, not with its beak, but with 
the powerful claws, loosening the dirt and kicking it backward by successive 
stages until it is ejected at the entrance. A typical burrow may descend 
sharply three or four feet, then bend and rise slightly until an ample nesting 
chamber, a foot or more in width and six inches deep, is reached. 


Taken in Walla 
Walla County. 


Photo by the Author. 


NO BASY DASK 


EGGS OF BURROWING OWL EXPOSED AT END OF TUNNEL NINE FEET IN LENGTH. 


The nesting cavity is lined heavily with dried horse-dung, torn to feathery 
shreds and spread evenly. The tunnel has more or less of the same material 
scattered thruout its length, and a certain amount distributed over the external 
mound is a necessary evidence of occupation. One need not kill these Owls 
to learn what they feed on, for half-eaten mice, dismembered frogs, and 
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headless snakes litter the floor, and invite the offices of the far-venturing 
blow-fly. Fleas usually abound; and altogether the nuptial chamber of this 
doughty troglodyte is not an inviting place. 

From six to eleven young are raised in a single brood; and when we 
consider that the adults themselves require more than their own weight of 
animal food daily, we begin to form some conception of the economic im- 
portance of these birds. Their food includes all the baneful rout of rodents, 
and they are able to 
kill “ground  squir- 
rels” of a size equal 
to their own.  Be- 
sides these. lizards, 
frogs, snakes, and 
even small fish, are 
captured. Grasshop- 
pers and crickets, as 
well as beetles of 
many sorts, are 
staple food, and for 
these the bird hunts 
by day as well as by 
night. In the pur- 
suit of prey, how- 
ever, the birds be- 
come much more 
active at sunset, 
when they may be 
seen flitting about 
on noiseless wing, or 


Taken in Walla Walla County Photo by the Author, 


THE END OF THE BURROW, 
THE EGGS ARK THOSE OF PRECEDING ILLUSTRATION 


else hovering in mid air above a suspected spot, after the well known fashion 
of the Sparrow Hawk. Small game is snatched from the ground without 
lighting, but in capturing a ground squirrel, the bird first plants his talons 
in the back, then breaks the creature’s neck by sharp quick blows of the 
beak. Soberly regarding the special situation of the East-side rancher, J 
should say that the Burrowing Owl is his best ally among birds, and that he 
who wantonly destroys one should be classed with the man who tramples a 
field of grain or sets fire to a haystack. 

Whenever food is plenty and the ground inviting, Burrowing Owls are 
likely to form little colonies, ten or a dozen pairs being found in a stretch 
of two or three acres. They appear to be peaceably disposed toward each 
other, and mates are notably faithful. Soon after the return in spring, which 
occurs during the first week in March for the southern part of the State, and 
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the first week in April 
for the northern, one 
may hear at evening 
a soft and mellow 
love song, coo co-o, 
which the male re- 
peats by the hour. 
One who has heard 
this tender note well- 
ing up from the 
back pasture, while 
the locust trees by 
the gate are dis- 
tilling their sweetest 
fragrance, and Ad- 
ams is fading on 
the western horizon 
in the last afterglow 
of sunset, can easily 
forgive many things 
about the Burrowing 
Owl which are less fagen in Oregon. Phooey -Finleyvand! Bolliman. 


pleasant. BROTHERS. 


No. 198. 
PYGMY OW AE: 


A. O. U. No. 379. Glaucidium gnoma Wagler. 

Synonym.—GNoME Owt. 

Description.—Adults: Upperparts warm brown (snuff brown or darker), 
finely spotted with white or pale ochraceous-buff—the spots are smallest and cir- 
cular on head and upper back, larger, cordate or hastate on tertials and wing- 
coverts, and everywhere bordered obscurely with dusky; flight-feathers spotted 
with white; tail crossed by six interrupted bars (one terminal) of white; a cer- 
vical collar of mingled black and white; sides and a band across jugulum color 
of back or a little lighter, and similarly spotted; throat white; underparts white 
streaked coarsely with sepia, the streaks tending to coalesce in stripes. Bill and 
cere greenish yellow; feet dull yellow with soles of bright chrome, claws black; 
iris bright yellow. The female is of a rather lighter shade of brown above with 
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fewer and larger spots of white, and the cervical collar is more or less obscured. 
Length as next. 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size; chunky appearance; carries tail at 
angle; unmistakable; lighter than preceding. 

Nesting.—Nest: in cavity of tree or stump, or usually, in old woodpecker 
holes. Eggs: 3 or 4, white, lusterless and surface minutely pitted. Av. size 
1.10 X .gO (27.9 x 22.9). Season: second week in May to first week in June; one 
brood. 

General Range.—Western North America (except Pacific Coast district) 
from British Columbia south to tablelands of Mexico, breeding chiefly in moun- 
tainous and timbered portions. 

Range in Washington.—Not common resident east of Cascade Mountains. 

Authorities——Bendire, Auk, Vol. V., Oct. 1888, p. 397. (T). D*. 

Specimens.—!"'. Prov. 


CAPTAIN BENDIRE met with this species on several occasions in the 
Blue Mountains, and thinks that it is normally confined to pine timber. This 
may be true of the breeding season, but it is probable that it visits the thickets 
of the lower valleys in winter. The only specimen I ever came upon was 
taken in the winter of 1886-7 in a cat-tail swamp in the Ahtanum Valley 
(Yakima County) some ten miles from the mountain timber. Its habits are 
quite similar to those of the following form, which is better known. 


No. 190. 


CALIFORNIA PYGMY OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 379a. Glaucidium gnoma californicum (Sclater). 

Synonym.—CALIFORNIA GNoME OwL. 

Description.—Adults: Like G. gnoma but darker, dark reddish brown 
above; spotting more strongly ochraceous; markings of underparts clove-brown 
to black. Length: male 7.00 (177.8), female 7.50 (190.5); wing 3.85 (97.8); 
tail 2.65 (67.3); bill from cere .43 (10.9). 

Recognition Marks.—<As in foregoing; darker. 

Nesting.—As in preceding. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast district from northern California north to 
southern British Columbia. 

Range in Washington.—Not uncommon resident west of the Cascades. 

Authorities.—Glaucidinm gnoma, Wagler, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX., 
p. 62. C&S. L'. Rh. Ra. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. E. 
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DISCOVERY of an owl west of the Cascade Mountains comes in 
the nature of a revelation. Save in the matter of a thoro inspection of 
the “holey oaks” of Pierce County, no ornithologist need claim the slightest 
credit for what he knows of the owls of Puget Sound; all that he has was 
given to him. 

Now it has been given to some to see Pygmy Owls, but what vaunting 
creature would undertake to bring one in “dead or alive’ on a hundred 
dollar wager? 
Like the wind, his 
royal owlets flit- 
teth where he 
listeth, and you 
cannot tell whence 
heme Omles sor 
whether he will 
come again this 
twelvemonth. 


= 


When my moment 
of privilege came, 
this pocket edition 
of the powers that 
prey stood out 
boldly and un- 
equivocally upon 
the topmost 
splinter of a way- 
side stub in What- 
com County, and 
challenged atten- 
tion. The gnome 
gave his back to 
the road, and now 
and then teetered CALIFORNIA PYGMY OWL. 

his tail, which was 

otherwise set at a jaunty angle, nervously, as tho there were something 
on his mind. But this preoccupation did not deter the Owl from bending 
an occasional sharp glance of scrutiny upon the bird-man. Then all at 
once the bird whirled backward and launched himself, like a bolt from 


a crossbow, at a mouse some sixty feet away across the road. Seizing 
the ‘‘wee, timorous, cowerin’ beastie’ at the very entrance of his hole, the 
bird maintained its grasp upon it with both feet, and supported itself against 
the rodent’s struggles by wings outstretched upon the ground. Not until 
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the squeakings of the victim had quite ceased, did the captor rise and disappear 
by rapid flight into the wood, 


The flight of the Pygmy Owl is not muffled by softened wing-linings, 
as is the case with the Short-eared and others which hunt much a-wing; it is 
rather pert and noisy, like a Shrike’s. Like a Shrike, also, in extended course 
it dives with closed wings, then opens suddenly and flutters up with rapid 
strokes to regain the former level,—describing thus successive loops of flight. 


In spite of his insignificant size, the Pygmy is a dashing little brigand, 
and no bird up to the size of a Robin is safe from its clutches. So bold is he 
that upon one occasion, when Mr. Bowles threw a large stick at one, the Owl 
charged at the passing missile with all imaginable fury. The diet descends 
not infrequently to insects, but squirrels of twice the Owl's weight are prompt- 
ly seized when occasion offers. Dark days are as good as night to them, and 
they are sometimes abroad on bright days as well. 


The Pygmy Owl “sings” in a small hollow voice, klook - klook - klook 
look look look look look look, with an effect for tempo something like that 
produced by the accelerating rebound of a tiny wooden mallet, struck on 
resonant wood, in quality something between this and the pectoral quaver of 
the Screech Owl. To our great coarse ears it is, of course, ridiculously 
inoffensive, but how like the knell of doom it must sound to a trembling 
Chickadee! 


No. 200. 


"4 MARSH HAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 331. Circus hudsonius (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Marsu Harrier. Moust Hawk. SNAKE Hawk. 

Description.—A dult male: Head and neck all around, chest, and upperparts 
light bluish gray or ashy, the hind head darker, with much partially concealed 
white, and tinged with ochraceous; five outer primaries mostly black; upper 
tail-coverts pure white; tail silvery gray, barred irregularly with blackish, the 
subterminal band largest, tipped with whitish, the inner webs whitish or rusty- 
tinged; remaining underparts, including under side of wing (except terminal 
third of primaries), white—the belly, flanks and tibiz sparsely spotted or barred 
with rufous or pale dusky, and the lining of the wing with a few dusky spots and 
bars; wings, tail, and shanks, greatly lengthened; tip of wing formed by third 
and fourth primaries, wing when folded falling an inch or more short of tail, 
and sometimes not reaching to end of feet. Iris bright yellow; bill blackish; feet 
yellow; claws black. Adult female: Of different coloring; upperparts dusky 
brown, the head and neck streaked and the lesser wing-coverts spotted or margined 
with cinnamon-rufous; longer upper tail-coverts white, the shorter ones brown, 
tipped with rufous; tail brown, becoming paler at tip, and crossed by six or 
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seven distinct, blackish bands; remaining feathers barred with ochraceous and 
blackish; underparts ochraceous or buffy, streaked broadly on the breast, and 
narrowly on the belly with light brown or dusky. Jimmature: Similar to adult 
female but darker—trich chocolate-brown above, and on sides of neck and cheeks ; 
the underparts darker, cinnamon-rufous,—the belly unmarked. Males show 
every gradation between immature and adult plumage, and indeed the perfect 
adult male plumage is rarely found. Adult male, length: 17.50-20.00 (444.5-508) ; 
wing 13.00-14.00 (330.2-355.6); tail 8.50-10.00 (215.9-254); bill from nostril 
.65 (16.5). Adult female, length: 19.00-24.00 (482.6-609.6) ; wing 14.00-16.00 
(355-6-406.4) : tail 9.50-10.50 (241.3-266.7). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; white upper tail-coverts make the best 
field mark; long tail; marsh-haunting habits. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground in marshes, of twigs and dry grasses or moss. 
Eggs: 3-6, 8 of record, pale bluish white, usually unmarked but sometimes spotted 
or blotched with pale rufous. Av. size, 1.78 x 1.40 (45.2 x 35.6). Season: May 
1-June 10; one brood. 

General Range.—North America in general, south to Panama and Cuba. 
Breeds thruout its North American range. 

Range in Washington.— Not uncommon summer resident and migrant thru- 
out the State, rather more common easterly ; casual in winter. 

Authorities.—Circus hudsonius, Vieill, Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. 
Re StinveGllea pt lltSCOmps iSO; dea C&S. vhs DZ Ra, ID25 (Sst Be b 


Specimens.—Proy. B. E. 


HUMILITY is the leading characteristic of this “‘ignoble” bird of prey, 
whether we regard its chosen paths, its spirit, or the nature of its quarry. 
Pre-eminently a bird of the meadows and marshes, it usually avoids the woods 
entirely, and is to be seen coursing over the grass and weed tops with an easy 
gliding flight. Since it flies at such a low elevation as neither to see nor be 
seen, over the limits of an entire field, it oftenest moves in a huge zigzag course, 
quartering its territory like a hunting-dog. Now and then the bird pauses 
and hovers to make a more careful examination of a suspect, or drops sud- 
denly into the grass seizing a mole or cricket, and retiring to a convenient 
spot—a fence-post or a grassy knoll—to devour its catch. 

The food of the Marsh Hawk consists entirely of meadow-mice, gophers. 
garter-snakes, frogs, lizards, grasshoppers and the like. In hunting for 
gophers the bird flies higher and secures its prey by a headlong dash, pinning 
the victim to the ground and making sure of the kill before rising. So great 
is its fondness for mice that one may, with sufficient cover for concealment, 
succeed in calling the Hawk very close by imitating the squeak of a mouse in 
distress. In winter, when other food is scarce, small birds may be attacked. 
Occasionally the Harrier essays nobler game, as a Teal or a Grouse; but he 
makes a poor fist at it, and usually retires vowing never again to aspire above 
his station. 

This Hawk is one of the most unwary, as it is the most useful of its race. 


$04 THE MARSH HAWK 


It is no achievement to assassinate one from behind the cover of a convenient 


to arrest its easy flight in an open field. The tillers of the 
soil have done nothing more foolish or more prejudicial to their own interests 
han to allow and encourage the slaughter of this innocent and highly useful 
ember of the agrarian police \ farmer would have as just cause to be 
nant at some 
interloper who 


shoots a Marsh 


Hawk on his 


ples down his 


wheat or breaks 
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quate protection 
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her “for keeps”; but, after all, it is well enough to remind her now and then 
that he is a very good fellow,—for she is a size larger than he and a little 
exacting in matters of courtesy. 

Not only are the Marsh Hawks wedded for life, but the male is very 
much devoted to his family. He assists in nest-building, shares the duty of 
incubation, and is assiduous in providing for his brooding mate. A nesting 
site is selected about the middle of April, customarily in the tall grass adjoin- 


Photo by the Author 


NEST AND EGGS OF 
Taken in Douglas County THE MARSH HAWK 


ing a swamp, altho latterly alfalfa fields have come to be great favorites. If 
the ground is wet, sticks are first laid down; but otherwise only grass, dead 
leaves, and weed-stems, with a little hair and moss or feathers, are used to 
build up a low platform, broad and slightly hollowed on top. Here four or 
five eggs, pale blue and commonly unmarked, are laid; but six is not unusual, 
and two sets of eight are on record, of which one is from this State. In 
Yakima County I once found a nest on the ground in a little opening of an 
aspen grove, the birds having probably retired to the woods to avoid the winds 
prevalent at that season. 
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Incubation is accomplished in about three weeks, or if it has commenced 
with the laying of the first egg, as is often the case, then the last egg may not 
hatch for a week longer. While the female is brooding the young, she is 
frequently fed by the mate from a considerable height. Dr. Lynds Jones 
relates one such instance in which an element of sportiveness appeared to enter 
in: “Once during the breeding season I saw a male catch a large garter snake 
and fly up with it several hundred feet, then drop it to the female who just 
then came flying along near the ground. She caught it and carried it to the 
nest followed by the male.” 


The young, after leaving the nest, hunt for several months with their 
parents, and the last and costliest lesson which they learn is fear of man. If 
these most excellent mousers had half the gratitude shown to them which we 
manifest toward cats, they might be abundant where they are now rare. 
Without question the past twenty years has shown a marked decrease in the 
abundance of this species in Washington. The Marsh Hawk is partially and 
irregularly migratory, but it is now seldom seen hereabouts in winter, whereas 
Cooper described it as “abundant thruout the open districts of the Territory 
especially in winter.” 


No. 201. 


SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 332. Accipiter velox (Wils.). 
Synonyms.—"Sparrow” Hawk. Birp Hawk. 


Description.—Adult: Above slaty gray, dark plumbeous, or chocolate- 
brown, with a glaucous cast, darker but not black on head; occipital feathers, 
scapulars, and inner quills with concealed white at base; primaries banded with 
two shades of fuscous above, contrasting dusky and whitish below; tail, nearly 
square, slightly emarginate, crossed by five dusky bands, and narrowly whitish at 
tip, the basal band concealed and nearly obsolete; auriculars rusty, with black 
shaft-lines; throat whitish or pale buffy with blackish shafts; remaining under- 
parts white, heavily barred on breast, belly, sides, axillaries, and shanks with 
pale cinnamon-rufous,—feathers of breast with blackish shaft-lines; lining of 
wings rusty-tinged, finely and irregularly barred with dusky; crissum unmarked, 
or merely touched with rufous; iris, cere, and feet yellow; bill and claws black- 
ish. Females are perhaps less blue above, and duller or paler below. /mmature: 
Above dusky brown margined with rufous, concealed white cropping out in 
streaks on forehead and hind-neck, and in spots on scapulars, ete. ; below streaked 
and spotted instead of barred, with pale browns ( Vandyke brown, Prout’s brown, 
ete.) and dusky, narrowly on cheeks and throat, more broadly on breast and 
sides—markings pandurate on sides of breast, cordate, tear-shaped, or various 
below, sometimes transverse on flanks and shanks. Between this and the typical 
adult plumage every gradation exists. Rather variable in size,—adult male, 
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length: 10.00-12.00 (254-304.8) ; wing 6.60 (167.6) ; tail 6.00 (152.4); bill from 
nostril .40 (10.2). Adult female, length: 12.50-14.25 (317.5-3602); wing 8.00 
(203.2) ; tail 7.25 (184.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size; adult transversely barred, young 
heavily streaked below; barring of under wing surface conspicuous in flight; the 
distinction between the breast patterns of adults and young must be borne clearly 
in mind to avoid confusion. Like next species, but considerably smaller; tail not 
rounded. 

Nesting.—Nest: of sticks, twigs, and dried leaves; in trees at any height, 
or in hollow trees and cliff crannies—sometimes old nest of Crow or Magpie ts 
ased. Eggs: 2-5, bluish-, greenish-, or grayish-white, lightly or heavily spotted, 
blotched, marbled, or clouded with various shades of brown. Av. size, 1.53 x 1.18 
(38.9 x 30). Season: May; one brood. 

General Range.—North America in general, south to Panama. Breeds thru- 
out its North American range. 

Range in Washington.—Rather common summer resident and migrant thru- 
out the State at lower and middle altitudes, more common easterly; winters 
irregularly. 

Authorities.—A ccipiter fuscus, Gmelin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
RS, WO WS (CRaS, ILE In, IDES ere IDES Ils 185918), 

Specimens.—U. of W. P?. Prov. B. E. 


THE Hawks proper, of which this bird is a typical representative, may 
lack the spectacular wing-feats and noble bearing of the Falcons, but they are 
still very bold and rapacious birds. Indeed, it would be hard to picture a more 
alert and blood-thirsty creature than this sharp-taloned little Hawk as it scours 
the brush patches or open fields in search of feathered prey. The flight of 
the Sharp-shin is at times as swift as an 
arrow and as direct, but it is skilled in 


doubling and twisting; and no bird, save 
a Swift or a Swallow, can escape it in 
the open. Coming upon a flock of 
Blackbirds, the Hawk makes instant 
choice of a victim, and pounces like a 
flash upon it, either 
snatching it in mid- 
air, or bearing it to 
the ground and trans- 
fixing it with claws 
which pierce the vi- 
tals and cause instant 
death. If unsuccess- 
ful in its open attack, Dene 
the Hawk will either SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 
pursue thru the mazes CAPTURING RUSTY SONG SPARROW. 


Allan Brooks. 
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of brush or weed, or else retire quickly to thick foliage, there to await with 
the patience of a statue the first stirrings of the frightened quarry. The 
prey when caught is held at ‘“arm’s length’ until quite dead, and then either 
eaten on the spot or else carried up to some elevated perch. 

Swallows, thru superior agility, are nearly exempt from Sharp-shin’s 
depredations. Besides being nimble, Swallows are no mean fighters them-_ 
selves. Mr. C. W. Bowles once witnessed an unprovoked attack of a Sharp- 
shin upon a Barn Swallow, in which the tables were neatly turned upon the 
assailant. The Swallow managed always to keep above his insolent foe, and 
harassed head and back so vigorously that the sorry Hessian beat an igno- 
minious retreat. 

Sharp-shinned Hawks may be seen on either side of the Cascades both 
winter and summer, but they are far commoner during migrations. They 
travel singly or in pairs, and the appearance of one brings an instant hush to 
the morning chorus. Occasionally the observer gets a perfect view of a 
Sharp-shin as it comes unexpectedly in sight over some woodland opening, 
and takes a curious turn about overhead, displaying as it sails the finely-barred 
pattern of its wing-linings and its long square-ended tail; but oftener the bird 
is aware of your presence in advance and keeps warily out of range. It is 
sometimes seen in the neighborhood of the poultry house, and is quite equal 
to carrying off a chick or young pullet unless prevented. 


It is idle to try to speak a good word for this gory little Hawk; redents 
and insects are eaten only occasionally, while birds of every size up to pigeons 
and quails are its regular diet. According to Dr. Fisher, of 107 stomachs 
examined containing food, 6 held poultry or game birds, “99, other birds; 
6, mice; 5, insects.” 

Since these birds bear such a character, Mr. Bowles may be allowed to 
point with pride to an elegant series of their eggs which adorns his collection. 
A set varies in number from three to seven, but four or five is customary. 
They are among the handsomest of eggs, not only because of their contrasting 
hues, but because of their wide variation. The ground color is always a delicate 
greenish white but the markings are of lilac, brown, green, or red, and vary 
in size from a pin-point to irregular blotches covering half the egg. 


The birds appear to be mated upon arrival, about the middle of April, 
but the nest is not prepared before the middle of the following month. The 
nest is usually placed in an evergreen close to the trunk and at a height from 
the ground of from twenty to fifty feet. Occasionally an old squirrel nest 
is utilized, tho oftener the birds build their own nest, of small sticks neatly 
lined with smaller twigs, and of so loose a construction that light appears 
thru any part of it when viewed from below. 

Both birds assist in the duties of incubation, and they are unusually brave 
in the matter of sticking to the nest under fire. No amount of rapping on the 
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base of the tree will flush the sitting bird, and it will not often leave until the 
nest is almost reached. When disturbed both birds make a high-spirited de- 
fense; and the female, who is, of course, the larger, will dart at the climber 
so boldly as occasionally to brush him with her wings. A wrathful yip, yp, 
yip, vip, yip, is likely to accompany this attack; and the note serves again to 
remind one of the bird’s affinity to the Cooper Hawk. 


No. 202. 


COOPER’S HAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 333. Accipiter cooperii (Bonap.). 

Synonym.—CuIcKkEN Hawk. 

Description Adult: Similar to preceding species, but decidedly larger; the 
top of head deeper slate, or blackish; the tail slightly or considerably rounded ; 
sides of breast often tinged with bluish gray. Jimmature: Similar to preceding 
species; streaking of underparts less abundant, more sharply defined, and of 
darker shades; belly and sometimes throat immaculate, or tending to become so. 
Differences between adult and young rather more clearly marked than in 4. velox. 
Very variable in-size. Adult male length 14.00-17.00 (355.5-431.8) ; wing 8.50- 
9.50 (215.9-241.3); tail 7.00-8.50 (177.8-215.9); bill from cere .60-.65 (15.2- 
16.5). Adult female length 18.00-20.00 (457.2-508); wing 9.75-I1.00 (247.6- 
279.4); tail 8.50-10.00 (215.9-254); bill from cere .70-.80 (17.8-20.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; adult heavily barred below with cinnamon- 
rufous; young heavily striped on breast and sides with dark brown or dusky ; 
top of head blackish, tail long, rounded. Almost always distinguishable from 4. 
velox by greater size. 

Nesting.—Nest: of sticks and green leaves, high in trees. Sometimes a 
deserted Crow’s nest is used. Eggs: 3-6, pale bluish white, sometimes spotted 
with light brown; subspherical. Avy. size, 1.92 x 1.52 (48.8 x 38.6). Season: c. 
May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America from southern British America south to 
southern Mexico. Breeds thruout its range. 

Range in Washington.—Rare summer resident and migrant; doubtfully 
recorded from east of the Cascades. 

Authorities.—<Astur cooperi, Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI., pt. IL., 
USS 7a eA COS) Riis! (2) keke Baik 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. 


IT IS hard for those of us, daffy bird-cranks, who go into a trance at the 
sight of a feather, to pass sentence of death upon any bird; but since we have 
so often said, “Let be! let be!’ when the hand of the gunner was raised against 
the Hawk (often for no better reason than that it was a Hawk and might steal 


oe a 
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chickens), we will let the law take its course in the case of this culprit. The 
Cooper Hawk is guilty. He is the marauder. He is le bell diable sans merci. 
Songsters are his delight (gastronomic) and Wood Warblers he regards as 
mere toothsome dainties. Poor devil! We will turn our backs while the 
guillotine falls. 

One never gets a clearer insight into the possibilities of cruel rapacity 
than when a Cooper Hawk comes dashing up into a thicket where you have 
been ogling Sparrows, and baffled of his victim, stands for a moment panting 
in his rage, and flashing malevolence from a blood-red eye. It is as tho an 
emissary of the nether world had broken from cover; and one feels all the 
virtue of a just cause in putting him to death. 


Birds form eighty per cent of Cooper Hawk's food, and young chickens 
are counted in whenever occasion offers. Game birds are occasionally cap- 
tured, for the Cooper Hawk is a fearless brigand; but when the birds are 
scarce he descends to rabbits, gophers, mice, grasshoppers, crickets, and similar 
small quarry. Fortunately, the Cooper Hawk is not common in Washington, 
very much less so than the Sharp-shinned; it is so rare, indeed, that it does 
not figure prominently among the forces destructive to bird life. 

Having chosen a nesting site, the Cooper Hawk becomes quite attached 
to the locality ; and if undisturbed will return year after year. He haunts the 
vicinity like an unquiet ghost, and may be heard oftener than seen, voicing his 
unrest in querulous notes, kek, kek, kek, kek, kek, kek, kek, kek. Sometimes 
curiosity gets the better of caution and he throws a few circles in the open, 
swapping confidences, as it were, with the bird-man; and in return for the few 
sharp glances he bends downward, affords a full view of his short, rounded 
wings and his long, rounded tail. One is impressed rather with the bird's 
ease and nonchalance than with its swiftness in flight; but it is a master at 
checking and tacking, so that few of the smaller birds are a match for it in 
the open air, and not all of them in the mazes of the forest, which the Hawk 
threads relentlessly. 

In nesting, the bird not infrequently avails itself of an old Crow’s nest, 
taking pains to fill up the nesting hollow with twigs, and adding a few twigs 
yearly in a desultory way. Occasionally it appears to construct quite preten- 
tious nests of its own, and in the absence of trees is said to build upon the 
ground, 

The only records for western Washington are of two nests with young, 
located in June, 1904, by Mr. Ed. L. Currier, of Tacoma; and one containing 
five fresh eggs taken May 30, 1905, by Messrs. C. W. and J. H. Bowles. In 
the last-named instance the nest bore evidence of occupation for many years. 
It was placed at a height of 70 feet in a large fir tree, surrounded by a dense 
growth of firs and maples, on low moist ground. The lining consisted of 
freshly-broken fir twigs to which the green needles still clung. 
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No. 203. 


AMERICAN GOSHAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 334. Astur atricapillus (Wils.). 

Synonyms.—Goosr Hawk. Brur Hen Hawk. Briur Darrer. 

Description—Adult: Above slaty-gray with darker shaft-lines; darker, 
almost black on head; white lines over and behind eye loosely connected by ill- 
concealed basal white of cervical feathers; auriculars blackish; tail with four 
dusky bands, plain, or almost obsolete; inner webs of wing-quills mottled,—dusky 
and whitish; entire underparts white, finely and heavily marbled with slaty 
gray, in fine wavy or zigzag lines, falling into fine bars on flanks and tibie, 
with blackish shaft-lines on throat and breast; iris light yellow; bill dark blue; 
feet yellow, claws black. Jimmature: Following the Accipiter fashion ; above dark 
brown, spotted with buff and whitish and margined with rusty; tail with narrow 
white tip and four distinct dusky bands; below whitish or buffy, striped narrowly 
with dark brown—the markings guttate on belly, broader on sides and flanks. 
Adult male length about 22.00 (558.8); wing 12.00-13.50 (304.8-342.9) ; tail 
9.50-10.50 (241.3-266.7) ; bill from nostril .75 (19.1). Adult female length about 
24.00 (609.6) ; wing 13.25-14.25 (330.6-362) ; tail 11.00-12.50 (279.4-317.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow to Brant size; adult slaty blue above, white 
mottled with slaty gray below; rather short, rounded wings; white line over eye; 
not so finely pencilled below as succeeding; lighter. 

Nesting.—Not definitely known to breed in Washington. Nest: high in 
trees, usually coniferous, of sticks, twigs, and grass, lined with bark-strips and 
grass. Eggs: 2-5, “white or glaucous white, sometimes very faintly marked with 
pale brownish.” Av. size, 2.32 x 1.79 (58.9x 45.5). Season: April 1o-May 20; 
one brood. 

General Range.—Northern and eastern North America, south in winter to 
the Middle States and southern Rocky Mountain region; casually west to Oregon. 
Accidental in England. Breeding range restricted to the Canadian fauna of the 
United States and northward. 

Range in Washington.—Imperfectly made out as regards succeeding form, 
—possibly casual in winter. 

Authorities.—Astur atricapillus (Wils.) Bonap., Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. 
Club. Vol. VII. No. 4, Oct. 1882, p. 227 & 231. Publication based on four speci- 
mens submitted by Capt. Chas. Bendire and by him obtained at Fort Walla Walla, 
Wn., during the autumn and winter of 1881-1882. Bendire afterwards (Life 
Histories, Vol. I. p. 199) gave it as his opinion that all the birds which he secured 
in the Northwest region were 4. a. striatulus, save one which was intermediate 
in character. 

Specimens.—Prov. B. 


IN THE light of our present very imperfect knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of the Goshawks, it would appear probable that striatulus is the 
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breeding form occurring thruout the State; while the more lightly marked 
atricapillus is the form found in winter and during migrations. Mr. Brewster 
refers® two specimens taken by Captain Bendire “in the immediate vicinity 
of Walla Walla during the autumn and winter of 1881-82” to the typical 
form, while doubtfully consigning two others from the same lot to the 
sub-species. Dr. Merrilt refers’ all specimens taken at Fort Sherman, 
Idaho, to this form, and notes that the bird is rather common during the 
migrations and in winter. Mr. Brooks says®: “I have taken both forms 
east and west of the Cascades. The latter [i. e. striatulus] seems to be 
the only form that breeds in southern British Columbia where I have 
noticed it in summer as far east as Arrow Lake. The two sub-species inter- 
grade perfectly.” 


No. 204. 
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A. O. U. No. 334a. Astur atricapillus striatulus Ridgw. 

Synonyms.—As in preceding. 

Description.—Similar to 41. atricapillus but darker ; above dark plumbeous to 
sooty blackish; underparts so finely and closely marked as to appear nearly 
uniform blue-gray, finely pencilled with black shaft-lines. Young birds are of a 
darker brown above than those of 4. atricapillus and the striping of underparts 
is broader, inclining to pure black. 

Recognition Marks.—<As in preceding, darker. 

Nesting.—As in +1. atricapillus. 

General Range.—Western North America, chiefly coastwise, breeding from 
the Sierra Nevadas in California in Latitude 39° north to Sitka; east regularly to 
Idaho and western Alberta, casually(?) to Colorado. 

Range in Washington.—Not uncommon resident in heavily timbered sec- 
tions, chiefly in the mountains. 

Authorities.—4/stur atricapillus, Wils. Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, 15 & 16 [part (?)]. Dawson, Auk, Vol. XVIII. Oct. 1901, p. 403. C&S. 
B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P*. Prov. B. BN. E. 


A MILD experience of the feelings of a chicken befell my partner upon 
a time when we were camped on the Stehekin trail. It was late in June and 
a. See “Authorities” above. 


b. Auk, Vol. XIV., Oct. 1897, p. 352 
c. Auk, Vol. XVIL, Apr. to00, p. to4 
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the ornithologist was not aware that a certain stretch of woods which the trail 
cleft belonged to a highly virtuous pair of Goshawks, until Whoof! Biff! the 
blue terror struck a blow from behind and sent the bird-man sprawling. He 
had, moreover, quick need to defend himself with sticks and stones, for the 
bird was back again in a trice, : 
and a tough sombrero alone : >. _— 
saved him from severe scalp a ae 


—~ 
wounds. Of course there 
was a nest hard by, and we 
found it, some sixty 
feet up, in a dense 
stand of fir trees. 

I accepted the pho- 
tographic — challenge 
which the discovery 
afforded, but first im- 
provised a coat 
of mail, wherein 
a stuffed knap- 
sack did duty for | 
a helmet, and 
a wrapping of 
dunnage bags 
was designed to 
PaOnse cit sulle 
shoulders. Like 
Don Quixote, I 
set out to meet 
my foe, but the 
gentil bird had 
TOSPESCw Woe 


AN INTERRUPTED MEAL. 
THE YOUNG GOSHAWK HAS CAPTURED A ROBIN 


knighthood even 
of this decadent type, and forbore to offer further indignities. As she left 
the lists she indulged a stentorian cackle, ak, ak, ak, ak, a note which reminded 
one again of the Cooper Hawk, save that it had a deal more of menace in it. 
Fortunately for our game and poultry, the “Blue Hawk” is compara- 
tively rare in Washington. It appears to be confined during the nesting 
season to the timbered regions of the Cascades and Blue Mountains. Here 
it haunts the darkest woods as well as the open heights, and makes Grouse 
and Ptarmigan the special object of its attack. At other seasons it invades 
the lower valleys and coastal regions, but is no longer a well-known bird. 


The Western Goshawk is excelled by none in display of cunning or 
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prowess. At times, indeed, the thirst for blood appears to dull its discretion, 
and it will return to seize a fowl even after it has been shot at; but oftener it 
marks the gunner from a distance and awaits the unguarded moment at the 
poultry-yard. After sighting game, this Hawk does not soar and hover, after 
the manner of the Prairie Falcon; rather it approaches in a horizontal direc- 
tion at a low elevation and under partial cover of vegetation, then darts 
down suddenly or makes a quick side turn, Seizing its victim deftly, and 
off again to a distant station. Having once got the lie of the land, 
a Goshawk will make requisition on a poultry-yard two or three times 
a day, and may elude capture altogether, be the owner never so incensed 
over his losses. 

“Nidification begins early, usually about the latter part of March or the 
beginning of April, long before the snow has disappeared from the mountains, 
and while the hillsides are still saturated with moisture, making it anything 
but easy work to look for their nests. These are usually built in tall trees 
and no particular preference seems to be shown in their selection. The nests 
are mostly placed close to the trunk and generally well hidden from view. 
Occasionally one is placed some distance out, or between the forks of one 
of the larger limbs, and on that account can be more readily seen. I believe 
each of these birds has its regular hunting range, from which all other species 
of Raptores are driven off. At any rate I have never found the Western 
Red-tailed or Swainson’s Hawks, the most common kinds found, breeding 
in the vicinity of a pair of Goshawks” (Bendire). 


No. 205. 


WESTERN RED-TAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 337b. Buteo borealis calurus (Cassin). 

Synonyms.—W EsTERN ReEb-TAILED HAWK. WesTeERN Rep-TAILep Buzzarp 
Buack Rep-tain. Cuicken Hawk. Hen Hawk. 

[Description of typical form, Buteo borealis—Adult: Above dark brown, 
fuscous, and grayish brown, varied by rusty or ochraceous edgings, and out- 
cropping whitish, especially about head and neck; primaries blackish-tipped, the 
first four deeply emarginate, the inner ones indistinctly banded ; tail deep rufous, 
crossed near end by a single narrow bar of blackish; lighter from below,— 
vinaceous or pearly pink; underparts white or buffy white, rufous- and brown- 
shaded on sides of neck and breast, nearly meeting in center; throat and upper 
breast with dusky, lanceolate streaks; sides with rhomboidal spots or transverse 
bars of rufous and dusky in various patterns, nearly meeting across belly ; shanks 
faintly barred with rusty; bill plumbeous; tarsus yellow, very stout; claws black. 
Immature: Similar to adult but more uniform in coloration,—tittle buffy or 
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ochraceous ; markings on sides of breast and belly blackish, clear-cut; tail entirely 
different,—grayish brown crossed by nine or ten distinct narrow bands of 
blackish. ] 

Description.—Adult: Plumage chiefly blackish, sometimes uniform sooty, 
except tail and its upper coverts; individually variable between form nearly as 
light as B. borealis and deepest sooty brown; breast usually extensively rufous, 
and lower belly with more or less white, but these colors obliterated in completely 
melanistic specimens ; tail as in borealis, with a conspicuous black subterminal bar 
and often with several more or less complete additional bars. Jimmature: As in 
borealis but darker thruout and more heavily spotted below; the plumage (except 
tail) sometimes wholly dusky as in adult. Adult male, length: 109.00-22.50 
(482.6-571.5); wing 15.25 (387.4); tail 9.25 (235); culmen from cere about 
1.00 (25.4) ; tarsus 3.00 (76.2). Adult female, length: 22.50-25.00 (571.5-635) ; 
wing 17.00 (431.8) ; tail 10.00 (254) ; culmen I.10 (27.9) ; tarsus 3.30 (83.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow to Brant size; red tail of adult distinctive; 
stouter proportions and more regal bearing as compared with B. swainsonii. 

Nesting.—Nest: a mass of sticks indifferently lined, or not at all, placed on 
ledges of cliffs (East-side) or high in trees; sometimes an old Crow’s nest is 
refitted. Eggs: 2-4, bluish white, stained, spotted, or blotched with reddish brown, 
or, rarely, immaculate. Av. size, 2.40x 1.83 (61x 46.5). Season: April; one 
brood. 

General Range.—Western North America, chiefly within the United States, 
from the Plains to the Pacific and south to Guatemala. 

Range in Washington.—Fast-side, common summer resident; West-side, 
not common summer resident, and casual resident in winter. 

Authorities.—Buteo montanus, Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. V1. pt. IV. 
S75, Ds Eo (a Chase ILS IDM (Sigs Iain IDE. Sie Gece Ike I 1B 1BP 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. 


A “BURKE’S PEERAGE” of the birds might not mention the Buteos 
under the head of royalty—Falco and Aquila are the autocrats par excellence— 
but Red-tail’s patent of nobility is very ancient, and is based upon the same 
claims as those which human lords have set up; viz., a predatory ancestry, 
unbroken possession of certain broad acres for many centuries, and a frown- 
ing castle upon some sightly hill. In this last respect the bird is not sur- 
passed, in Washington at least, by that arrogant old Hapsburg, the Prairie 
Falcon himself—of whom anon. 

As to the broad acres, chiefly game preserves (to carry out the whimsy ), 
the royal claim comes first (because, forsooth, the Falcon is the swifter bird) ; 
and there is always a horde of retainers—Sparrow Hawks, Burrowing Owls, 
Magpies, and Ravens—to consider, before the overlord may count his yearly 
rental of ground-squirrels, rabbits, mice, snakes, lizards, and the lesser fry. 
Moreover, in these evil days, the pirate Danes have swept down on the Red- 
tail’s coasts, have torn his acres with the plow and have burnt his gopher 
fields with fire. Worst of all, these ruthless invaders, having no use them- 
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selves for sage-rats, yet deny them to their rightful owner, the Red-tail; and 
they pursue him fiercely with engines of destruction when he ventures to 
sample an imported Danish fowl. Verily these be troublous times for the 
aristocracy. Alackaday! 

Truth to tell, there is no more foolish obsession which afflicts farmer folk 
than this: that all Hawks should be killed at sight; unless it be this other: that 
all birds caught eating cherries are worthy of death. Penny wise pound 
foolish, both of them! The man who is worst injured by this folly is, of 
course, the farmer himself, but society also suffers thru him. Why—it is as 
if the man should send a charge of buckshot thru a boy who stooped to pluck 
a strawberry—the while he cared nothing that the cattle were ravaging his 
wheatfield for lack of that same small boy to drive them out. Listen; it is 
no exaggeration to say, that, insofar as the three most easily slaughtered 
species of Hawk are concerned, the Marsh Hawk, Swainson’s and the Red- 
tail, any farmer in the wheat-growing sections of this State could well afford 
to raise a hundred chickens annually and feed them to the birds, if by so 
doing he could secure immunity from the ravages of rodent pests. Yes; 
the excess of wheat which the pests destroy annually in root and in blade 
would feed the chicks and repay the trouble tenfold. 

Red-tailed Hawks no longer abound in this or any other section. Such as 
occur are found both east and west of the Cascades. In the Puget Sound 
country they appear only in the more open situations, on -prairies and the 
borders of clearings. On both sides they are partially resident, but least so 
on the eastern plateaus, where the winters are severe. By nature this hand- 
some bird is little afraid of man. Young birds, tho capable of sustained 
flight, refuse to believe ill of their human neighbors, to whom they have done 
no harm, and they fall easy victims to the prevalent bangitis. Older birds 
may halt on the tree-top for a fraction of a second too long, if they suppose 
the gunner is passing by and minding his own business; but if they catch the 
glint of intent in the human eye at a hundred yards, they are off—and safe. 

The Red-tailed Hawk is a soaring bird, a bussard, to speak accurately, 
altho the word has fallen needlessly into disrepute. Buzzard is a mere reap- 
pearance, thru the French, of the Latin Buteo. This doubtless from a primi- 
tive root now lost, bu or bow. One can almost see in this explosive syllable 
the utterance of a child struck with wonder at the near passage of some soar- 
ing Hawk. “Bou!” “See, Mamma (Ligurian or Latin matters not), big 
bird!” The wonder of it lies no less upon us of more thoughtful years— 
the wonder of flight, the beauty and the witchery of those lazy, high-flung 
circles. How consonant with sunshine and shimmering air and, anon, with 
peace itself, are those mystic circles of endless, unimpassioned quest! 

Our buzzard is seen to best advantage on the sage-brush plains, and 
especially if there be some outcropping of lava handy, where he may build 
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his nest. This is a mere platform of sticks laid on a convenient and com- 
manding ledge. The Red-tails exhibit some sagacity in placing it beyond the 
reach of coyotes and raccoons; and the choice of such romantic situations 
raises the bird several degrees in the estimation of one who has known it 
heretofore only as a tree-dweller. The birds, as likely as not, betray their 
anxiety by sending down from some far 
height a strong, petulant kee daaay 
If the nest is approached, interest 
becomes frenzy, and the Hawks 
either swoop toward the 
intruder repeatedly, or 
flap restlessly to and fro, 
uttering their agonized 
cries. At other times the 
Hawks discuss the situa- 
tion im sharp notes of 
a shriller tone, keeak’, 
keeak’, keeak’. 


The eggs, usually three 
in number, of a dull blue- 
ish white, unmarked, or 
else blotched and clouded Faken in Watla Walla County. Piiato, bys €lielanthior. 
with rufous, are laid NESTING SITE OF THE WESTERN RED-TAIL.. 
from the first to the third ‘HE NEST MAY BE FAINTLY DISCERNED AS A LIGHTER SPOT IN THE 

HORIZONTAL LEDGE NEAR THE TOP OF THE CLIFF. 

week in April, according 

to latitude. Incubation lasts about four weeks, and the young remain in the 
nest five or six weeks longer. The young birds are fed exclusively on flesh, 
and it is a point of honor with the parents to keep an abundant supply of this 
on hand. What the chicks cannot eat at once is left conveniently near, on 
one side of the nest; and it is an easy matter, thru frequent visits, to check 
up on the Buteonine bill of fare. 

As we stopped at a rancher’s near Brook Lake, to inquire about the wel- 
fare of the birds, the young man of the place remarked casually, that he had 
been over on the cliffs a day or so before and had “shot a couple of them there 
hawks.”” [These people have a poultry yard worth at the outside $roo, to 
which they are exceedingly devoted They also have a field of wheat which 
should yield twelve hundred bushels, if the “squirrels” would let it alone— 
but that is of no consequence.] In coasting the basaltic rampart, we found 
one of them, a Prairie Falcon, where it lay at the foot of the cliff. We did 
not find its nest, altho another pair held the ledge a little further on. The 
other victim was a Western Red-tail, and her carcass lay just below the eyrie, 
which her mate was bravely but warily defending. A very substantial bushel 
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of sticks occupied .a niche about half way up the face of an eighty-foot wall, 
Upon our approach the widowed bird dashed at us with angry cries, but as 
soon as we came near enough to mark the three hawklets, little downy, white 
fellows a week or so old, he mounted rapidly into the air, and described great 
circles of solicitude a half mile above our heads. 


While aloft, a male Prairie Falcon, whose eyrie we found later, took it 
into his head to persecute the Red-tail. He circled about rapidly and hurled 
himself again and again at the Hawk, but each time, at the expected moment 
of contact, the Buzzard turned deftly face up, presenting his talons to the per- 
secutor ; and each time, of course, the Falcon swerved short to avoid the parry. 
Both the birds were very much in earnest, to judge from the harsh cries which 
escaped them at the moment of “present talons”; but it was evidently an old 
game and an idle one, too, for the Falcon, for no matter at what range or from 
what angle he struck, the Red-tail was always ready, with a quick half-somer- 
sault, to receive him. Conducted thus in the open in a fierce glare of sunlight, it 
was surely a battle for the gods to witness—even tho the issue was only a draw. 


No. 2006. 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 342. Buteo swainsoni lonap. 

Description.—Adult male in normal plonage: Upperparts dark brown some- 
what varied by paler or reddish brown; feathers of crown white basally, with 
narrow dark shaft-streaks ; upper tail-coverts reddish brown and white with dusky 
bars (area usually conspicuous as whitish patch in flight) ; flight feathers slaty to 
dark brown (according to age), more or less varied on inner webs by darker bars 
alternating with whitish; tail crossed by 8 or 10 narrow blackish bands; throat 
pure white; chest crossed by broad band of bright chestnut marked by blackish 
shaft-lines; remaining underparts white varied more or less by reddish brown. 
In melanistic phase, throat pencilled with black and underparts clouded, chiefly 
in crosswise pattern, with chestnut; upperparts dark sooty brown. (All stages 
of intergradation between this and normal plumage.) Bill bluish black above and 
on tip, bright yellow on cere, gape, and base of lower mandible; feet blackish; iris 
brown. Adult female: Similar to male but chest-band much darker, dark chestnut 
to brownish black, and remaining underparts clouded and barred with chestnut 
or black on white ground, and white-barred posteriorly. In melanistic phase, r 
dark sooty brown above. /mmature: Above dark brown varied by tawny edgings 
of feathers; head, neck, and underparts, including lining of wings, dull tawny or { 
light brown marked with blackish, head and neck sharply and narrowly streaked, 
breast, flanks, ete., spotted or blotched variously, with blackish ; quills and rectrices 
somewhat as in adult but barring less distinct. Adult male, length: 19.00-20,00 
(482.6-508) ; extent 49.00 (1244.6) ; wing 15.20 (386.1) ; tail 8.50 (215.9) ; tarsus 
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2.45 (62.2). Adult female, length: 20.50-22.00 (520.7-558.8) ; extent 50.00-56.00 
(1270-1422.4) ; wing 16.00 (406.4) ; tail 9.50 (241.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; white throat; chestnut pectoral band of 
male, dark chestnut and blackish of underparts in common melanistic plumage ; 
usually displays whitish rump; tail shorter and all proportions stouter as compared 
with Marsh Hawk (which also has white rump) ; less stout and without red tail 
as distinguished from B. borealis calurus. 


Nesting.—Nest: a stout platform of sticks lined with bark-strips and fresh 
leaves, placed at moderate heights in deciduous trees, sometimes on cliffs, rarely on 
ground. Occasionally an old nest of Crow or Magpie is refitted. Eggs: 1-4, 
usually 2, pale greenish-, bluish-, or grayish-white, sometimes tinged or obscurely 
spotted, rarely blotched with dull rufous. Av. size, 2.28x1.74 (57.9 x 44.2). 
Season: May 1o-June 1; one brood. 


General Range.—Western North America, from Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas to the Pacific coast; north to the Arctic regions, and south to 
Argentine Republic. Casual east to Maine and Massachusetts. Breeds nearly 
thruout its North American range. 


Range in Washington.—Common summer resident east of Cascades; less 
common resident and migrant on West-side. 


Authorities.—Brewster, B. N..O. C. VII. Oct. 1882, p. 227. Ra. D2. J. E. 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) P'. Prov. E. 


SWAINSON’S HAWK, nowhere common, is still the commonest 
Buteo in Washington. Its plumage is subject to considerable variation; so 
much so, indeed, that the bird is best defined by habit and action, and known 
to the amateur as mot red-tailed and not long-tailed, ergo, Swainson’s. This 
Buzzard is typically a bird of the prairies, being found from the eastern edge 
of the Great Plains west to the Pacific Coast. It is not found commonly 
in the mountains, but does appear occasionally about the open places of the 
West-side, where it undoubtedly breeds. 

Altho a prairie bird, Swainson’s is a little heavy on the wing. When he 
flaps he does so with exaggerated zeal, as tho to prove ability in a little wonted 
exercise; but as a sailor, or perhaps one should say sailer, he is a past master. 
He leans hard upon the breeze, and it carries him whithersoever he will. He 
travels without propulsion other than that of the wind, for he has learned to 
balance gravity against wind-thrust in a fashion which not even the Wright 
Brothers have yet attained. But because the plains are large and its land- 
marks few, the Swainson Hawk is not infrequently seen at rest, upon a fence- 
post by the roadside, on a tall sage-bush, or upon a willow by the river’s brink. 
In the wooded country they are seldom seen a-wing, and evidently spend much 
time studying the ground from the vantage point of tree-tops or commanding 
limbs. 

Of course the bird has won the highly distinctive name of “Hen Hawk,” 
because he looks as if he might carry off a hen. But as matter of fact, he 
wouldn’t. He is content with far humbler quarry, such as mice, moles, 
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gophers, and the much-detested Columbian Ground Squirrel (Spermophilus 


} 


columbianus Insects, such as grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, and the like, 


form an even greater proportion of its food, and the Hawk is to be regarded 
as highly beneficial. No more eloquent testimony could be adduced for its 


it 


harmlessness than the almost habitual nesting of smaller birds in the same 


tree with a Swainson Hawk 


The nest is seldom placed very high up, usually at a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet in a small tree. as a 
willow or alder The nesting 
platform is rather small for the 
size of the bird, measuring as 1t 
does, less than two feet in diame 
ter by a foot or such a matter in 
depth. It is composed entirely of 
sticks, but is lined afresh each 
year with dried grass, bark strips, 
or small leafy twigs. One seen in 
Benton County contained a quan 
tity of the flowering twigs of a 
willow (Salix amygdaloides) and 
had quite a pleasing appearance 

The Hawks spend a good deal 
of time in the vicinity of thei 
nests even before deposition of 
eggs has begun; and if a first set 
is taken the female is very likely 


entrust a second to the same 


nest Two or three, rarely four, 
eyes are laid, each at intervals of 
vo days, ind they require 
wenty-eight days of incubation 
Lees are rare] deposited before 
e middle of May. so that the 
re ire rte i-V g be 
rore ela veek in Jul \lways 

val i ep ere j ] perses ited, the wv . Hawk will oft ill a 

i Inspec t 1x ] wl ‘ \ 9 bire 1 iric ire ] iV 

me pnrese el r fl ey it e cl I e roads ‘ 

wa l Ha th Spr > era tf an iT ( 
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timber of elm the only opportunity for shelter to be had for miles in either 
direction. Into the more prominent trees of this coveted timber on a late 
October afternoon came a large detachment of migratory Hawks, to the 
number of a thousand or so. No doubt the Swainson Hawks formed the bulk 
of the predatory host gone into camp for the night, but the most notable 
feature of the gathering was the variety of its constituent species. At least 
it seemed to an excited small boy that Hawks of every shape, size, and hue 
were seated before him, paying no attention to his presence, save to yawn as 
they reviewed the day’s long journey. Shades of Audubon! What a sight! 
But that was before the days of the Graflex. 


No. 207. 


AMERICAN ROUGH-LEG. 


A. O. U. No. 347a. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN RoUGH-LEGGED Hawk. Roucu Lerccep Buzzarp. 

Description.—Adult, normal (light) phase: Head and neck all around 
white or flaxen, narrowly streaked with dark brown, sparingly on throat; re- 
maining upperparts dark brown or brownish fuscous, varied by ochraceous or 
ochraceous-buffy, marginal brownish gray and outcropping white; wing-quills 
not barred, at least on exposed surfaces, but grayish-edged and with much basal 
white on inner web; four outer primaries deeply emarginate; upper tail-coverts 
and basal portion of tail (usually for more than half its length) white; terminal 
portion of tail crossed by broad, subterminal band of dusky, and usually by 
several narrow, irregular or broken bands anterior to this; underparts whitish, 
or pale ochraceous-buffy, spotted or broadly streaked, chiefly on breast, with 
blackish; a loose broken band of dusky across belly; thighs often ochraceous; 
tarsi feathered to the toes, in front; feet yellow; bill and claws black. Jimmature, 
normal phase: Similar to adult, but terminal portion of tail plain grayish brown; 
primaries with basal white on external web; markings of underparts confluent 
on belly in a broad, unbroken, abdominal belt of deep brown; thighs spotted with 
dusky. Adult and immature, melanistic phase: Entire plumage black, in any 
degree, save that the tail is white-barred and primaries exhibit some basal white. 
This phase is quite common and seems to be independent of age, sex, or season. 
Both sexes, length: 19.50-23.50 (495.2-596.9) ; wing 15.75-18-00 (400.1-475.2) ; 
tail 9.00-11.00 ( 228.6-279.4) ; culmen from cere .80-.90 ( 20.3-22.9). Female about 
two inches longer than male and correspondingly proportioned. 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; feathered tarsi distinctive ; best recognized 
in the field by its, usually, dark coloration and heavy flight; basal white of tail 
also distinctive if properly discriminated from that of the upper tail-coverts of 
the Marsh Hawk. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: a bulky affair placed 
high in trees or on ledges of rock; of sticks, fairly well-lined with bark strips, 
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leaves, and soft materials. Eggs: 2 or 3, sometimes 4 or 5, bluish white or dull 
white, sometimes unmarked, but oftener spotted, blotched, or streaked with reddish 
brown or chocolate. Av. size, 2.22 x 1.78 (56.4 x 44.7). 

General Range.—North America north of Mexico, breeding north of the 
United States (excepting in Alaska). 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant and winter resident, chiefly 
east of the Cascades. 

Authorities —<Archibuteo lagopus Gmelin, Cassin, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
IX. 1858, 'p. 33. T. C&S. D',. Ds, 

Specimens.—!’rovy. C. 


A LARGE, dark-colored bird, “bigger than a Hawk and not as big as 
an Eagle,” seen in winter flying heavily to and fro across the meadow at a 
low height, or perching for considerable stretches of time on pasture boulders, 
fence posts, or low stubs, commanding open situations, may safely be put — 
down in the note-book as an American Rough-legged Buzzard. If seen in 
air the bird may remind one of a Turkey Vulture out of season, but a second 
glance will take account of its fan-shaped tail, its shorter wings, and rather 
more rapid movement. The species is largely crepuscular, almost nocturnal, 
in habit, and is to be looked for on dark days rather than bright ones. Its 
food consists almost exclusively of field mice and other small rodents, altho 
an occasional rabbit may vary its fare. 


As might be inferred from the humble nature of its quarry, the Rough- 
leg is a peaceable bird, rather sluggish in movement, and, except where per- 
secuted, quite unsuspicious of man. While hopelessly “ignoble” from the 
Falconer’s standpoint, the bird has a fine presence and a bright eye; and it 
would seem to deserve the name “gentle,” rather better than does the rapa- 
cious Peregrine. Its occasional presence with us in winter is entirely 
beneficial, and the bird should be carefully protected. 


Evidently considerable confusion has always existed as between this and 
the succeeding species, 4. ferrugineus. The latter is typically white below, 
but is not infrequently melanistic, and I believe that dark specimens are more 
frequent upon the Pacific Coast than on the Great Plains. The American 
Rough-leg is almost anything in plumage, from lightly mottled brown to 
black, and its general appearance is exceedingly variable. I have seen speci- 
mens in Washington in June and July which I referred to this species; and 
Dr. Cooper* mentions that he saw young birds near the mouth of the 
Columbia River in July 1855; yet I am inclined to think that ferruginens 
is the only breeding form in Washington and that all references to the 
occurrence of sancti-johannis hereabouts in summer are due to puzzling 
disguises of the “Squirrel Hawk.” 


a. Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv., Vol. XIL, p. ID, 1860, p. 149 
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No. 208. 


FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 


A. O. U. No. 348. Archibuteo ferrugineus (Licht.). 

Synonyms.—FeErRuGcINOUS RouGH-LEGGED BuzzarD. SQuiRREL Hawk. 
CALIFORNIA SQUIRREL HAwk. 

Description.—4 dults, normal phase: Back, wing-coverts, and rump mingled 
blackish and chestnut-brown, each feather darker centrally and edged with 
chestnut; primaries blackish with glaucous bloom on outer webs, shafts chiefly 
white, and inner webs largely whitish; the remaining quills similar but more or 
less blackish- and whitish-barred on inner webs; tail below, silvery white, above 
mingled ashy and ferruginous with white base and tip; head above and sides 
black-and-white-streaked in about equal amounts; underparts chiefly white; flanks, 
flags, and tarsi strongly tinged with rusty red and marked with blackish; also 
more or less marking of chestnut on belly and sides, and some sharp blackish 
shaft-streaks on breast. Adults, melanistic phase: Above rich chocolate-brown ; 
below mingled rusty and chocolate; tail unchanged. Bill dark bluish; feet and 
cere yellow; irides light brown or yellow. Jmmature: Upperparts grayish 
brown with tawny edgings; tail without ashy, white for basal third, remainder 
grayish brown, crossed by several indistinct dusky bands; underparts nearly pure 
white, not tinged with rusty posteriorly, but somewhat marked with dusky. Adult 
male, length: 22.50 (571.5); extent 54.50 (1384.2); wing 16.60 (421.6); tail 
10.00 (254) ; tarsus 2.75 (69.9). Adult female, length: 23.75 (603.3) ; extent 56.50 
(1435) ; wing 18.00 (457.2) ; tail 10.75 (273.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; soaring flight or sluggish flapping; strong 
mingling of rusty red distinctive in any plumage; white of underparts shading to 
rusty posteriorly of normal plumage unique. 


Nesting.— Nest: a bulky platform of sticks on ledge or cliff, rarely in trees; 
lined with fresh twigs and green branches, or variously. Eggs: 2-4, pale greenish 
blue or bluish white, unmarked, or else washed and tinged, rarely spotted or 
blotched, with pale rufous brown or dull brown. Avy. size 2.55% 1.95 (64.8x 
49.5). Season: April (Chelan, April 10, 1896) ; one brood. 

General Range.—Western North America, from the plains (eastern North 
Dakota to Texas) westward to the Pacific, and from the Saskatchewan region 
south into Mexico; casually east to Illinois. Breeds from Utah, Colorado, and 
Kansas northward to the Saskatchewan Plains. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident east of the Cascades. 

Authorities —[C. & S. Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. XII., p. II., 1860, p. 149. 
“Vicinity of Fort Dalles O. T.” Not a valid Washington record.| Brewster, 
BeNG Om CG aVille anes 2227. ((C&s)) Da bz: 

Specimens.—C. 
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EAGLE-LIKE birds are still seen soaring about the lava ranges and the 
more desolate gorges of the foothills in eastern Washington, but the arch- 
buzzards are no longer so plentiful in the West that close and comparative 
study is easy. Our experience of this bird in the State is limited chiefly to 
the taking of a set of eggs in Chelan County (then Okanogan County) in 
the spring of 1896. 

On the 4th day of April, while proceeding along “the grade,” or granite 
cut road, north of Chelan, I glanced upward and saw a large black raptor 
eyeing me calmly from the middle of a commanding cliff, where she was 
evidently busy with domestic arrangements. The situation was so bold and 
the road so well traveled that the bird-man scarcely slept in the interval pend- 
ing examination on the 7th. The birds were again sighted on this occasion, 
and gave such clear evidence that the nest was occupied, that a return was 
made on the 1oth with an equipment of ropes, gun, etc. 


The nest was a bulky platform of sticks lodged midway on a projecting 
rock of a granite cliff, 125 feet in height. The cliff was practically perpen- 
dicular, indeed overhung slightly for the space above the nest, so that the latter 
enjoyed practical immunity from western showers. A small ledge led toward 
the nest from the side of the cliff, but fell short some twenty feet, and its 
precarious footholds required to be supplemented by ropes from the outset. 
Making fast a seventy-foot line to a pile of rocks on the brow of the cliff, I 
let the end fall where the ledge played out, and worked over to it by the aid 
of another rope suspended further along the cliff. Bare-footed and armed 
with an egg-scoop—a bag of muslin at the end of a ten-foot pole—and with 
a bowline at the waist, I clung and swung, spider-fashion, until the nest came 
into full view just below me. (The “bird-man” was a preacher-man then, 
and a little reticent as to his bird-nesting proclivities—hence the foolhardi- 
ness of a single-handed attempt.) Recollections of Sindbad and the Roe came 
to mind at this juncture, but he is thrice armed who hath his cause just. 
Science (with a large S) will bolster a weak heart, and it will conveniently 
justify that pride of conquest which makes an odlogical- collection a volume 
of personal history rather than an exact text-book in ornithology. Beside 
that the Rough-legs were arrant cowards. Scream they did like Eagles, but 
not once did they venture within gun-shot, and they sat most of the time 
moping helplessly on a pine-stub two hundred yards away. 

The nest appeared at close quarters to be an ancient affair. Indeed, its 
foundations were probably older than the county road which wound beneath it 
Its outlook included a variety of wild scenery. Black Butte cut the dead level 
of the great Columbia terrace on the north, like a shark’s fin on a summer sea. 
The mighty river itself rolled six hundred feet below, and the Douglas County 
“breaks,” with their shimmering gray-green bunch-grass levels and_ their 
frowning brown bastions of basalt, filled the eastern horizon. Small wonder 
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that the buzzards were loth to forsake their ancient citadel. Upon the plat- 
form of accumulated sticks and rubbish, some three feet in diameter, was 
placed a copious covering of fresh fir twigs. Slightly imbedded in these and 
in the few chance feathers, lay two pale blue eggs, unmarked. The matter 
of landing the trophies was safely accomplished, in spite of choking pressure 
on the short ribs, and the eggs were found to be somewhat incubated, thus 
assuring a ‘‘full,”’ if not quite representative set. 


No. 209. 


GOLDEN EAGLE. 


A. O. U. No. 349. Aquila chrysaetos (Linn.). 

Description.—Adults: General plumage rich dark brown, sometimes paling 
on wing-coverts, etc.; the lanceolate feathers of occiput and cervix buffy-tipped 
and tawny-edged (scarcely “golden,” but the name arises here); wing-quills 
and tail blackish, the latter clouded or obscurely barred for the basal two-thirds 
with grayish brown and whitish; tarsi, fully feathered to the toes, paler or 
whitish. The birds become somewhat gray with age. Jinmature: Like adult, 
but basal two-thirds of tail plain white contrasting with terminal black ; tarsi still 
paler or white. Adult male length 30.00-36.00 (762-914.4) ; wing about 24.00 
(609.6) ; tail about 14.50 (368.3); bill 1.60 (40:6); tarsus 3.75 (95.3). Adult 
female length 35.00-40.00 (889-1016); wing about 26.00 (660.4); tail 15.50 
(393-7); bill 1.80 (45.7); tarsus 4.18 (106.2). Extent of wing from six and 
one-half to seven and one-half feet. 

Recognition Marks.—Largest; not easily distinguished at distance from 
immature Bald Eagle; feathered tarsi, of course, distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: a bulky platform of sticks, on cliffs, or, more rarely, in 
trees. Eggs: 2 or 3, dull whitish, usually speckled, spotted, blotched or stained 
distinctly and faintly with reddish brown. Av. size, 2.96 x 2.32 (75.2 x 58.9). 
Season: March-April; one brood. 

General Range.—North America south to Mexico, and northern parts of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Breeding range in the United States practically re- 
stricted to the mountainous parts of unsettled regions. 

Range in Washington.— Not common resident, chiefly in the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
If. p. 188.] Lawrence, Auk, Vol. IX. Jan. 1892, p. 43. ‘TT. L?. D'. Ra. B. E. 

Specimens.—P'. Prov. C. BN. 


BECAUSE of the racial weakness for symbols and striking gener- 
alizations, we have been taught that the Golden Eagle is the embodiment 
of all regal qualities, including courage, magnanimity, and valor in defense 
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located a Golden Eagle’s nest. The material of which these hills are com- 
posed is a kind of voleanic ash, very friable, and the birds had chosen for 
their eyrie a cranny in the very middle of one of the wildest of these fossil- 
bearing cliffs, and at a height of some seventy feet. It was practically in- 
accessible even by rope, for the cliff is perpendicular and deeply fissured 
by the action of the weather, so that the flying buttresses thus formed are 
ready to part and crumble at a breath. A pair of Prairie Falcons had a 
nest in the “next block” and they ap- 
peared to make a practice of perse- 


cuting the Eagles just for sport. I 
saw one of the Eagles launch out from 
his nest for a course across the broad 


valley. A Falcon took after him, altho 
the Eagle had a big lead. “A race,” 
thought I. JVoof, woof, woof, went 
the Eagle's wings; clip, clip, 
clip, clip, went the Falcon’s. 
Inside of a mile the smaller 
bird made up the distance, 
scratched His Majesty’s crown 
with his noble toes, and was 
up in the ether a hundred yards 
before the Eagle could do a 
thing. This process was re- 
peated until the gentle pair 
passed from sight, but a few 
minutes later the Falcon re- 
turned to his perch, chuckling 
hugely. 

At present the Golden Eagle 
is confined almost exclusively 
to the higher mountains, 
especially the Cascades. It 
was unknown to Cooper 
and Suckley, and we have 


only one record of its ap- ee 
pearance on Puget Sound. ee 
AL + 5 23 
The birds are practically 
resident wherever found, 
but they undoubtedly do 

= * Taken in California -hoto by H. T. Bohlman and W. L. Finley. 


wander off to the prairies 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD ROYAL 
and lowlands now and then 


THE BIRD IS STILL IN THE NEST, ONE OF THE EAGLETS PREVIOUSLY SHOWN 
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in fall and winter. They become very closely attached to a given stretch 
of territory and probably have the mountain areas pretty definitely par- 
celled out amongst them. Barring accidents, the birds are mated for life, 
and thru the regularity of their habits it becomes possible to recognize 
individuals at sight. 

Among the foothills and along the banks of the Columbia with its 
tributaries, the Yellow-bellied Marmot (Arctomys flaviventer avarus), locally 
known as Woodchuck or Ground-hog, is its staple article of diet; and its 
cousin, the Whistler (4. caligatus), enjoys the same distinction in the 
mountains. Lesser rodents are captured on the one hand, and the young 
of deer, sheep, and goats on the other. Birds are not overlooked. Ducks, 
and occasionally Geese, are taken in midair, while Sharp-tailed Grouse and 
Sage Hens are seized upon the ground. The Eagle hunts chiefly in high 
lazy circles, from which he descends like a bolt when prey is sighted. He 
is also the first to appear in the case of a wounded deer or goat in the 
mountains. If the hunter is tardy, the Eagle gets at least the tidbits and 
sometimes ruins the hide. So great is the bird’s solicitude in these matters 
that he has been accused of giving the coup de grace to the dying buck. 
The Magpie keeps tab on the royal progress, and when he suspects that 
there is “something doing,” hurries up to glean crumbs in the wake of his 
surfeited lord. 


Bendire is authority for the statement that nests of the Golden Eagle 
are oftenest built in trees, and cites the Blue Mountains of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho as examples of this practice. In the Cascades, however, 
I have never found them except on cliffs. Nests are occupied year after 
year, save that the same pair may maintain two establishments a mile or 
so apart, and resort now to one and now to the other at the dictates of 
caution, or possibly for sanitary reasons. Each season the occupied nest is 
freshened up by the addition of a layer of fir boughs, having stems up to 
an inch or more in diameter. Deposition of eggs occurs in March, some- 
times (as in the case of the Conconnully nest) as early as March tst. In- 
cubation lasts about four weeks, and the young birds require to be cherished 
in the nest for a peried of eight weeks longer. 

Should a nest be robbed, the Eagles will not nest again that season; 
and if persecuted, they will refrain from nesting altogether sooner than 
abandon chosen territory. To those who love Nature in her wilder moods 
rather than the proprieties of park and garden, the passing of the Eagle is 
one of the saddest of the “pains of progress.” 
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No. 210. 


BALD EAGLE. 


A. O. U. No. 352. Halizetus leucocephalus (Linn.) 

Synonyms.—Brrp oF WASHINGTON (young). GRAy EAGLE (second year 
young). Brack Eacie (first year young). 

Description.—4dult: Head and neck all around, and tail including coverts, 
pure white; remaining plumage grayish brown to brownish black; with some 
paler edging of feathers; bill and feet yellow; claws black. Jimature, first year: 
blackish with some outcropping white of cottony-based feathers; bill black; feet 
yellow. Second year: grayish brown or dark brown, mottled somewhat irregu- 
larly on wings and tail (centrally) with gray and white; acquiring adult char- 
acteristics by end of third year. Second year birds are somewhat larger than 
adults, “overgrown puppies,” and were formerly described as Washington Eagles. 
Science outgrew this ignorance as the nation outgrew its youth. Adult male 
length 30.00-36.00 (762-914.4); extent of wings seven feet; wing 21.00-26.00 
(533.4-660.4) ; tail 11.50-15.00 (292.1-381) ; culmen about 2.00 (50.8); tarsus 
about 3.00 (76.2); middle toe and hind claw 2.75 (69.9). Adult female length 
34.00-42.00 (863.6-1066.8) ; extent seven to eight feet; wing 24.00-28.00 (609.6- 
711.2); tail 13.00-16.00 (330.2-406.4) ; culmen about 2.20 (55.9); tarsus about 
3.50 (88.9) ; hind claw up to two inches (50.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Largest; white head and tail of adult; half-naked 
tarsus distinctive in any plumage. 

Nesting.—Nest: a bulky platform of sticks high in trees, or, rarely, on cliffs, 
near considerable bodies of water. Eggs: 2 or 3, dull white or pale bluish white, 
unmarked but often nest-stained. Av. size, 2.89 x 2.25 (73.4x 57.2). Season: 
about May Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North America at large, except Alaska, south to Mexico. 
Breeds locally thruout its range. 

Range in Washington.—Formerly abundant resident west of the Cascades ; 
now not common resident on West-side; rare or casual east of the Mountains. 

Authorities.—Haliaetus leucocephalus Linn., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
PEXUSS Sapa Adee ela Ci olen IDE Ran Dasa Er 

Specimens.—(U.of W.) Prov. BN. 


IF YOU would prove conclusively that mankind has made small pro- 
gress since the days of Omph, the cave-dweller, place a rifle in his hand, con- 
front him suddenly with an Eagle sitting all unawares on a pine stub at a 
hundred yards, and bid him shoot. As certainly as Adam put forth his hand 
for the proffered apple, so surely will the finger of this, his Twentieth Century 
descendant, press trigger and doom to destruction the most picturesque in- 
habitant of lakeside and forest. And wherefore? ‘Why, because he is 
known to prey upon grouse, rabbits, and waterfowl, the killing of which is 
man’s exclusive prerogative.” Oh, pshaw! you don’t really begrudge the 
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bird a bit of meat now and then. Besides that, it preys oftenest on fish, and 
dead fish at that. “Well, anyhow, it has been known to attack children.” 
Yes; there are two or three well authenticated instances in American history 
(one of which I shall relate presently) in which Eagles have mistaken babies 
for meat. But you don’t shoot your fellow-men at sight because some of 
them are kidnappers, do you? No; you shoot the Eagle with your 30-30 
bullet for the same reason that Omph did with his flaked flint; viz., because 
he is big. Being big and predatory, he has become the symbol of prowess, 
power, dominion. Ergo, it is a proud thing to kill him. You are bigger 
than the Eagle. Unquestionably! Also smaller, because you are supposed 
to know better. When the man who begins his story at the club with “I 
killed an Eagle once,” is hissed roundly, as he ought to be, then, and not till 
then, will this senseless slaughter cease. 


Save where driven to the mountains by persecution, Bald Eagles are 
birds of the lowlands, and especially of the water-side. Fifty years ago they 
existed on Puget Sound and along the banks of the Columbia in almost incred- 
ible numbers. Here they had no need to plunder the Osprey, as has been 
so often recited; for they could obtain all the fish they wanted at first hand, 
either by posting on the shallows and seizing salmon as they ran, or by glean- 
ing along shore among the weakened and exhausted fish which were cast up 
in windrows at the close of the season. ‘Twenty years ago this Eagle was 
still a common sight along the shores and waterways of Puget Sound His 
white head lighted up the depths of some wood-bound lake as we stepped 
forth to size up the local bird population, and his majestic flight repeatedly 
gladdened a tramp along the river trail. Now, all is changed. One may go 
out in the open for a week at a time without ever seeing an Eagle; and the 
only place I know where one may count with any certainty upon seeing two 
Eagles in a day, is along the still unfrequented western coast. Perhaps there 
are those whose only affections are for “Dickey birds,” but give me back the 
Eagle, Keneu, the great war-eagle, majestic, romantic, kingly—with all his 
faults. 

There can be little doubt that the Eagle of western Washington is less 
offensive than his relatives in the interior or further east. The mildness of 
the climate and the comparative abundance of food have thus reacted upon 
his character for his betterment. Mr. Bowles records an instance which he 
personally vouches for, on Cape Cod, Mass., where an Eagle attacked an 
infant. The birds were common thereabouts, owing to the fall run of her- 
ring. A woman, having left her baby creeping about in a nearby clover field, 
was picking blackberries near the water-side. Suddenly she was startled by 
the screams of the child, and horrified to see a large Eagle dragging it along 
the ground in attempt to fly with it. Rushing up she succeeded in frighten- 
ing the bird till it dropped the baby, when she found to her relief that the 
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child was more scared than hurt, since the Eagle’s claws had caught only in 
the folds of its dress. 

The Bald Eagle is here eminently aquatic in its habits, and might, con- 
ceivably, if left alone, have developed all the seamanship of the Osprey. 
Dr. Cooper says:  Lnever saw it dive forafish *~ * * but have seen it 
settle for a moment on the water to secure a dead fish, closing its wings” ; 
while Suckley quotes Mr. Geo. Gibbs as affirming that he has seen the Bald 
Eagle alight in deep water and rest upon it “‘like a gull.” Much time was 
spent by the bird in an earlier day upon the beach where it moved about freely 
in company with gulls, ravens, and crows, which were quite unconcerned at 
its presence. The Eagle occasionally does patrol duty ashore, after the 
fashion of hawk or vulture, but spends more time as a sentinel, in some com- 
manding position on cliff or tree. The eagle eye is proverbial, little happening 
along the beach for a mile either way of which the bird does not take account. 

“Nidification begins early. In Florida and other parts of the Gulf coast 
eggs are sometimes deposited in the early part of November, but generally 
from the 1st to the 15th of December. In the Middle States they nest occa- 
sionally in the beginning of February. * * * Usually they do not com- 
mence to lay until March, and correspondingly later as they advance north- 
ward” ( Bendire ). 

The nests, which in this section are always placed well up in good-sized 
trees, are repaired and added to year by year until they come to be immense 
and historic structures. Not only are the trees in which they are built usually 
hard to climb, but it 1s often difficult, or well nigh impossible, to pass the 
bulging sides of the nest so as to obtain access to the eggs themselves. 

Both sexes share the duty of incubation, which lasts about a month, and 
the two birds are sometimes to be seen together at the nest, the one standing, 
and the other squatting upon the eggs. The eggs are two, rarely three, pure 
white or bluish white, and are laid at intervals of two or three days. There 
is often quite a discrepancy in the size of the eggs, the larger presumably 
being laid first. If the eggs are destroyed the birds will not nest again until 
the following year. The young, when hatched, remain in the nest three or 
four months before they are able to fly, and even then sometimes require 
considerable urging on the part of their ambitious parents 

It is evident that those who live in the vicinity of an Eagle’s nest must 
become very much attached to these stately birds, and view their comings and 
goings with unfailing interest. In some sections the protection of the local 
eagles is a matter of pride, and any one who attempted to molest one of them 
would get into serious trouble with its human neighbors. This is quite as it 
should be. The people of this State could far better afford to reimburse the 
owners of poultry and sheep for some trifling losses inflicted upon them, than 
they could to be deprived of the majestic presence of these symbolic birds. 
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The killing of a Bald Eagle ought to be a penitentiary offense, and the man 
who would wantonly destroy one of their monumental landmarks is beneath 
contempt. 

Nothing, outside of human woes, could be sadder than the sight of an 
Eagle in a cage. Captivity is irksome at best, and the contemplation of it is 
seldom edifying. Yet the sight of a monkey is not so bad. Ropes and sticks 
and wire nettings are sources of infinite amusement to Jocko, as to his spec- 
tators. Bruin enjoys his fare of peanuts and bonbons, and might not wish 
to exchange his snug pit of concrete for the vicissitudes of mountain life. 
Caged song birds, even, have always artistic relief for their wounded spirit. 
But for the captive Eagle there is no consolation whatever. Befouled, dis- 
heveled, sick at heart, and aching with imprisoned forces, he can only scowl 
in sullen disdain at his persecutors, or mope in abject misery before them. 
The sight of such a captive degrades the onlooker as it outrages every senti- 
ment of justice and fitness. We have no right to imprison creatures whose 
lives we cannot make reasonably happy. 


No. 211. 


GRAY GYRFALCON. 


A. O. U. No. 354. Falco rusticolus Linn. 


Synonyms.—Gray JeRFaLcon. IceELAND GyrFALcon (sharing the name 
with F. islandicus). 

Description. ddults: Upperparts pale bluish gray, everywhere marked, 
chiefly in transverse spots and bars, with darker or slaty, these bars reduced on 
head and hindneck, leaving these parts noticeably lighter than back ; barring of tail 
well marked grayish white and slaty gray; underparts white, more or less streaked 
and striped with the dark color of back on sides, flanks, flags, and crissum, but 
general tone of underparts much lighter than that of upperparts; a slight dark 
mustache ; eyelids, cere, and feet yellowish; bill bluish changing to yellow at base; 
iris brown. Young birds are not distinctly barred, but more uniform dark gray 
above, edged with lighter and more or less whitish-spotted on back and wings; 
below more or less streaked with dusky on lighter ground. Length of adults: 
22.00-24.00 (558.8-609.6) ; wing 14.00-16.50 (355.6-419.1) ; tail 9.00-10.00 (228.6- 
254); culmen .95-1.00 (24.1-25.4); tarsus 2.40-2.75 (61-69.9). Female near the 
maximum of these dimensions. 

Recognition Marks.—Gull size; larger than any local Falcon; gray tone of 
plumage unmistakable. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on cliffs. Eggs: 3 or 4, 
dull whitish, sprinkled, stained, or overlaid with dull reddish brown. Av. size, 
2.30 x 1.80 (58.4 x 45.7). 
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General Range.—Arctic regions including southern Greenland ; south rarely 
in winter to southern borders of United States. 


Range in Washington.—Casual—one recent record of occurrence in winter. 


Authorities.— ? Townsend, Narrative, 1839, 331 (Falco hyemalis). Merrill, 
Auk, Vol. XIV. Oct. 1897, p. 352 (Spokane). 


LINNALUS called him rusticolus, a countryman, but he is no rustic,—a 
viking, rather, ruling the ptarmigans and lemmings of the Arctic coasts with 
a rod of iron. Both because of its large size and sustained prowess, this bird 
has been long recognized as the ranking officer of the genus Falco; and in the 
palmy. days of falconry birds of this breed imported from Ultima ‘Thule 
brought fancy prices. As we go further back in history we find the prowess 
of the Falcon still more highly venerated. Among the Greeks strength was the 
chief attribute of divinity, and the falcon was hierax, the mighty one (whence 
hicros, sacred, and hiereus, priest), the fit emblem of divinity so conceived. 

Enjoying in its various races a circumpolar range, the Gyrfalcon winters 
for the most part upon its northern hunting grounds; but now and then a 
straggler appears within our borders. Of its occurrence in British Columbia, 
Mr. Brooks says*: “A regular winter visitant west of the Cascades. Young 
birds are sometimes almost dark enough for obscurus, and adults light enough 
for the Iceland form. ‘The flight of this Falcon is as a rule rather slow com- 
pared with that of other large Falcons, but when in full pursuit of a duck it 
gets up a tremendous velocity and can turn and twist almost as quickly as a 
Goshawk. In ordinary flight the wing-stroke is much shorter than a Peregrine’s, 
and the bird when going straight away appears to be hovering like a Kestrel.” 


No. 212. 
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A. O. U. No. 355. Falco mexicanus Schlegel. 

Synonyms.— Mexican Fancon. AMERICAN LANNER FALCON. 

Description.—4Adults: Upperparts pale grayish brown, the feathers usually 
more or less tinged with rusty and chiefly bordered with pale clay-color, or buffy 
gray anteriorly, or pale bluish gray posteriorly; color of head more nearly 
uniform, but streaked with dusky; occiput and hind-neck much lighter, the latter 
sometimes nearly pure white; outer webs of primaries not spotted but edged with 
paler, and inner webs indented or obscurely spotted with white; secondaries white- 
or fulvous-spotted on outer webs; axillars plain brown; wing-lining chiefly white, 
more or less spotted with brown; tail chiefly brownish gray tipped with white, 
but more or less indented and barred on inner webs with whitish; underparts 


a. Auk, Vol. XVIE., Apr. 1900, p. 105. 
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white, immaculate on throat, elsewhere marked with brownish gray of same shade 
as back, narrowly and distinctly on breast, broadly on sides and flanks, where 
falling into bars, sparsely on crissum, coalescing in maxillary region into broad 
mustache. Bill dark bluish changing to yellow at base and on much of lower 
mandible; feet yellow; iris brown. Young birds are darker above with feathers 
distinctly margined with light rusty, and their underparts are tinged with pale 
buffy and more broadly streaked ;—the younger the bird the richer the coloration. 
Downy young, pure white. Length of adult male: 17.00-18.00 (431.8-457.2) ; 
wing I1.50-12.50 (292.1-317.5); tail 6.50-7.50 (165.1-190.5) ; culmen .75 (19.1); 
tarsus 2.00 (50.8). Adult female, length: 18.50-20.00 (469.9-508) ; wing 13.25- 
14.25 (336.6-362) ; tail 8.00-9.00 (203.2-228,6); culmen .87 (22.1); tarsus 2.25 
(57.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; powerful, easy flight; light brownish gray 
coloration with size distinguishes it from any related local species, especially the 
darker Peregrine; varied screaming cries. 

Nesting.—Nest: a ledge or cranny of cliff; usually unmarked, occasionally 
bounded by a few sticks. Eggs: 4 or 5, creamy buff or pale vinaceous, heavily 
sprinkled or, rarely, stained and blotched with cinnamon, Avy. size, 2.18 x 1.60 
(55.4 40.6). Season: May 1-15; one brood, 

General Range.—\Western United States east to eastern border of Great 
Plains passing northern border into southern British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Assiniboia; south into Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident in Upper Sonoran and 
Transition life-zones of eastern Washington; rare or casual west of the Cascades. 

Authorities—/alco polyagrus, Cassin, “Illustrations” (1856), p. 88 
(“Puget’s Sound”). 

Specimens.—!"'. Proy. C. 


IN SPITE of the fact that the Prairie 
Falcon is really one of the commonest rap- 
tors in the West, its discovery within the 
United States was not reported till 1853", 
and it long remained a rare and little-known 
bird. Coues in 1874° confessed to having 
seen but one of them; and a set of eggs 
taken in 1860 by Dr. Hayden in the Wind 
River Mountains of Wyoming was for some 
years unique. In this respect the history 
of the Prairie Falcon shows analogy to that 
of certain sea fowl. Birds that have been 
known vaguely for years as inhabitants of 

Photo by the Author. the open ocean, may not be fully known 
A-WING until their breeding haunts are discovered,— 


a "Cassin, B. of Cal. and Texas, L, p. 88, Pl. 16, 
b. Birds of the Northwest (1874), p. 346 
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until they are anchored, as it were, to land by the strong chains of the repro- 
ductive instinct. The Prairie Falcon is likewise a dweller of the blue serene. 
The level prairies and the rolling hills are his ocean, and he is a bold corsair, 
snatching his prey at will from the crested billow (of soil) and caring nothing 
for the clumsy men-of-war save to spurn them. But when spring comes on 
then he must seek some frowning cliff which fronts the prairie wave; and 
then he must place himself and those dearer than self at the mercy of the 
curious public, whether friendly or hostile. 


The Prairie Falcon is, after the Sparrow Hawk, the commonest bird of 


Taken at Brook Lake. Photo by the Author 
AN ANCIENT STRONGHOLD, 
NESTING SITES OF THE PRAIRIE FALCON NEW AND OLD, ABOUND ALONG THE FACE OF THIS WALL, 
prey in eastern Washington. All undisturbed rock-walls and cliffs are likely 


to harbor one or more pairs of them, but the course of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries marks the center of their abundance. The Grand Coulee 
is full of them; the Okanogan Valley has its share; while the cafon of the 
Snake and the Columbia River gorge below Wallula are not forgotten. 

All the traditions of chivalry, save gentleness, and all the associations of 
romance gather about this bird. In speed, in grace, in prowess, and in skill, 
he is the peer of any; and in the choice of nesting sites he is excelled by none. 
Picture, if you please, a granite cleft in Okanogan County. The road at the 
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bottom winds deviously over intersecting talus beds, “rock slides,” while the 
sun-kissed battlements of riven rock tower on either hand to the height of a 
thousand feet; and they clear their own debris in sheer walls of at least half 
that height. About the brink of the precipice a dozen Falcons are at play. It 
is courting time and the birds are showing off. The females are the larger 
birds, but it is their turn to sit in the boxes while the aspirants perform. The 
doughty males are not really contending—only renewing their vows as they 
come hurtling out of the heavens, screaming like all possessed and cutting 
parabolas whose acuteness is a marvel of the unexpected. The female screaks 
in wild approval, or takes a turn herself because she cannot contain her fierce 
emotions. The rock walls resound with boisterous music, and the observer 
feels as tho he were witnessing the play of elemental forces—riotous, exultant, 
unrestrained, the very passion of freedom and conquest. 

The Falcon is king of birds and he knows it. Ferocity gleams in his eye 
and menace quivers in his talons. Mastery is his element; his very wings flash 
confidence ; and caution is to him a thing unknown. The much-vaunted Eagle 
is a craven beside him, and nothing affords the smaller bird greater delight 
than to hector his lethargic kinsman. 

The Prairie Falcon is doubtless something of a tease at best. One ob- 
served at Brook Lake made life miserable for an inoffensive Red-tail who 
chanced to occupy the same ledge; and he also took elaborate pains to chase 
the Great Blue Herons out of bound. The Falcon would make repeated 
dashes at the passing hulk, but he could hardly have intended bodily injury to 
the Herons, for he permitted them to evade each time by ducking, and he 
probably enjoyed sufficiently the bellow of mingled fear and rage which he 
was able with each threat to elicit from the larger birds. 

The flight of the Prairie Falcon is always easy and graceful, being often- 
est accomplished by a succession of short wing beats alternating with a sail. 
The bird mounts rapidly, and if intent on distant hunting grounds, is, because 
of its light coloration, soon lost to eye. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
swiftness of the Falcon’s flight thru comparison with that of any other bird. 
I should say that the White-throated Swift alone excels it. 

While jogging along thru a little coulee in the Okanogan country my 
horse almost stepped on a Meadowlark which rose and immediately settled 
again within ten feet. Thinking of a possible nest, I dismounted and turned 
my horse’s head, disturbing as I did so another lark from my very feet, and 
putting the first bird to flight for some two or three rods further. At that 
moment a Falcon flashed past my head with a quick /dhuff, and before T could 
recover from amazement, the Hawk was speeding out of sight with the lark in 
its talons. So instant was the Falcon’s swoop that I, altho looking straight at 
the scene, could not have told within ten feet where the Hawk annexed the lark. 

The bird makes little fuss over the capture of small game. It simply ma- 
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terializes out of the empty blue and picks up a gopher or a blackbird as quietly 
as you would pluck a flower. The approach has doubtless been nicely calcu- 
lated. The thunderbolt, launched from the height of half a mile, has been 
checked every few hundred feet by a slight opening of the wings that the 
Falcon might gauge the caliber and intent of the victim; and the final plunge 
has, therefore, 
the speed and 
accuracy of 
fate. In case of 
laroen came 
the quarry is 
knocked head- 
long by a crash- 
ing blow, after 
which the as- 
sailant turns to 
try conclusions 
as to weight. 
3ut the Falcon 
prefers always 
to snatch, and 
when small 
game is abun- 
dant, the bird is 
less likely to 
disturb rabbits 
or poultry. 

To be honest 
with you, I 
fear the Prairie 
EeaMlicomunisnra 
great nuisance 
sometimes. It 
is he who gets 
the chickens 
while Red-tail 
gets the shot. 
It would be 


amusing if it Taken : Photo 
rer = near : by the 
were not so Chelan % Author. 


tragic at times, 


i A NESTING CLIFF ON LAKE CHELAN 
to see the Fal- 


WHERE THE BABIES SHOWN IN THE NEXT ILLUSTRATION WERE CRADLED 
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on slip in and get his daily meat with hardly a ripple of excitement on the 
part of the barnyard; while every old hen squawks “‘bloody murder!” and the 
shot-gun roars, when some Buteo, guileless and guiltless, happens to stroll 
over the place. Wild birds are, however, the Falcon’s favorite meat. Captain 
Bendire found them at Walla Walla fattening on Brewer's Blackbirds. Sharp 
tailed Grouse have been staple on the bill of fare until latterly ; and, in general, 
it is safe to say that where Falcons abound the bird-world pays the bills 


It is not always easy to pick out just the spot in the cliff where the 
Falcons are nesting. In case of doubt it is wise to approach stealthily from 
above, in hope of surprising the sitting bird. If her mate is off hunting, a rock 
rattling down the face of the cliff will cause her to dart out silently from her 
post. Next an outburst of screaming rage will reveal her sagacity. Her mate 
hurries up, and then look out for your head! The angry diving of a pair of 
screaming Falcons will try the nerve of the most hardy odlogist. Even when 
the earliest efforts are discouraged by show of stick or stones, it is not pleas- 
ant to feel the rush of the air of a passing falcon-wing upon your dishevelled 
locks, or to mark the instant change from the shrill uproar of impending doom 
to the harsh notes of baffled retreat. 


When a nest 
is located from 
above, one must 
descend, if de- 
scent is possi 
ble, with ut 
most care, both 
for falling 
bones and fall 
ing stones 
When firs: 
reconnoite ring 
the nest shown 
in the accom 
panying illus 
tration, I could 
not see it from 
above, but de 


scended cau 


tiously in faith 
With camera 
slung from 
shoulder, and 1 or lor Photo by the Author 


tripod in hand, rHE FALCON’S BROOD 
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I had worked down some fifty feet over the brow of a 200-foot granite cliff, 
when the nesting site flashed into view. It was merely a flat accumulation of 
soil and detritus, held in position in a tiny “throat” by a fallen stone which 
had failed to clear the rocky fauces. Fifteen feet was the closest I could get 
with the camera, but five juicy eggs clamoring to be taken were too much for 
the oologist. Cautiously down, down, I went. On the way, and indeed while 
photographing the Falcons’ eggs from above, | had become aware of some 
other avian denizens somewhere, as evidenced by the lusty peepings of a callow 
brood. Now one, and now a nestful, clamored or were silent by turns. When 
I reached the platform, I found my birds. The Faleon eggs were upon the 
point of hatching. Only one had pipped, but all were singing in ovo. Better 
so! I turned and retraced my steps without disappointment—shame rather, for 
maternity is sacred in castle or in cabin. Farewell, brave Falcons! Let your 
screams of rage and defiance be changed to soft lullabies. My hour has passed. 
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PEREGRINE FALCON. 


U. No. 356. Falco peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN PEREGRINE Faicon. Great-Footrep Faicon. Duck 
HaAwK. 

Description.—4 dult: Above dark bluish ash, or slaty black with a glaucous 
“bloom,” the feathers lighter edged, and the larger ones obscurely barred; top of 
head appreciably darker——almost black; wings long, and pointed by the second 
quill, the first notched about two inches from the end; primaries distinctly barred 
on the inner webs with ochraceous; tail and upper tail-coverts narrowly barred 
with ashy-gray and blackish, whitish-tipped; area below eye, produced downward 
as broad “moustache,” sooty black; throat and chest white or buffy, immaculate 
or nearly so; remaining underparts white or buffy, everywhere heavily spotted, on 
breast with blackish crescentic marks, posteriorly lengthening into braces and 
bars; tarsus feathered two-fifths of the way down; toes and claws lengthened ; 
bill blue-black, but with cere and much of base yellow ; feet yellow ; claws black. 
Immature: Above sooty brown, plain or with some glaucous bloom with ad- 
vancing age; feathers not barred, but more broadly and distinctly edged with 
ochraceous buff; top of head lighter than back by reason of ochraceous and 
whitish admixture; bars of tail obsolete on central feathers; below heavily striped 
with sooty brown, or if barred, only on flanks; chest never immaculate,—narrowly 
streaked with sooty brown; prev ailing color of underparts Tee buffy or ochra- 
ceous than in adults. Adult male, length: 15.50-18.00 (393.7-457.2); wing 
I1.50-13.00 (292.1-330.2) ; tail 6.00-7.75 ( 152.4-196.9 ) ; culmen .77 (19.6). Adult 
female, cee 18.00-20.00 Uae GaN wing 13.50-14.75 (342.9-374.7) ; tail 
7.00-9.25 (177.8-235); culmen .95 (24.1). 
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Recognition Marks.—Crow size; dark coloration; black “moustache” ; long 
pointed wings; swift, easy flight. 

Nesting.— Vest: on ledges of cliffs, or in hollow limbs of the tallest trees. 
Eggs: 3 or 4, creamy-white, buffy, light hazel, or rich cinnamon-brown, in the 
latter cases sometimes plain, otherwise finely sprinkled, spotted and blotched with 
reddish brown or chocolate. Av. size, 2.05 x 1.65 (52.1% 41.9). Season: c. May 
Ist; one brood, 


General Range.—North America at large and south to Chili. Breeds locally 
thruout most of its United States range. 


Range in Washington.—Not common resident thruout the State, giving 
place to F. p. pealet at least upon West Coast. Local range chiefly determined 
by presence of suitable cliffs overlooking water. 

Authorities.— ? Orn. Com. Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. VII, 1837, 193 (“from 
the Columbia River”). Falco nigriceps, Cassin, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv., Vol IX., 
1858, p. 8 (part?) T. L+2. Ra. D*. B; E. 


Specimens.—lrov. B. 


THE name Duck Hawk is really a tribute to the skill and prowess of this 
highly endowed bird ; but it is belittling, nevertheless, to institute a comparison, 
however remote, between the noble Peregrine and the multitudinous “Hen 
Hawk” of the vulgar conception. This is the PEREGRINE FALCON, if 
you please, the American bird being not different, save for a somewhat whiter 
breast (which only enhances his beauty ) from the “falcon gentil’” of song and 
story, the most courageous, the most spirited of all birds of prey. Like the 
Prairie Falcon, it secures an intended victim either by striking it from above 
and bearing it down to earth by its acquired momentum, or else by snatching 
it from the ground with incredible swiftness. Many stories are told of its 
seizing and making off with wounded game from under the very nose of the 
hunter; and it is especially fearless in its pursuit of wild ducks, which it is said 
to follow systematically for days at a time during the migrations. 

It is undeniable that chickens occasionally fall victims to this dark corsair, 
but Bendire is of opinion that the Falcon rather disdains such stupid quarry, 
and is sure that they sometimes engage in the pursuit of poultry from sheer 
mischief without intention of harm. Certainly the Peregrine need not deny 
himself any luxury which his appetite craves, and young meteors would be 
quite in his line if they were only a little more juicy. 

The Peregrines are not common in eastern Washington, being largely 
supplanted by F. mexicanus; and no instances of their nesting east of the 
mountains have come to our attention, altho they undoubtedly do so, In flight 
they may be distinguished by greater size and darker color, as well as by a 
habit of rearing and plunging. This characteristic motion consists of four or 
five strong strokes which send the bird forward and upward, after which it 
nearly closes its wings and makes a rolling plunge down to its original level, 
and repeats as before. 
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For a nesting site this Falcon chooses a commanding cliff, and preferably 
one which lays a considerable territory of water under tribute. A pair whicl 
has taken up its abode upon the picturesque bastions of \Waldron Head appears 
to lack nothing. ‘The hill itself boasts Gulls, Meadowlarks, and Mountain 
Quail; while the neighboring colonies on Flattop and Gull Island offer quite < 
range of delicacies. Once, when we happened to be on Flattop, the morning 
marketing of the Waldron Peregrine stirred up quite a commotion among the 
sea fowl. A constant outcry attended his movements, and the Gulls pursuec 
him valiantly. Amusing to relate, a pair of Fish Crows, eager, no doubt, to 
obtain a pretext for distracting attention from their own odious persons, were 
leading in the chase, crying, “Stop thief!” in a most virtuous key. Faugh! 
Their own gullets were crammed with Cormorant eggs at the very moment 
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PEALE’S FALCON: 


A. O. U. No. 356a. Falco peregrinus pealei Ridgway. 

Description.—Adults: Similar to F. p. anatum, but darker; above slaty 
black; no contrast between pileum and back; anteriorly the feathers are lightly 
tipped with ochraceous, posteriorly with lighter ochraceous or gray; underparts 
very heavily marked with sooty black (or black with a tinge of red and a sub- 
dued glaucous bloom) on ochraceous ground,—the marking is chiefly longitudinal 
and becomes barring only on crissum and under tail-coverts. Young birds lack 
the rusty feather-tips of adult and are often so dark below as more properly to 
be defined as sooty black, streaked with pale ochraceous. Length as in preceding 
form. 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; dark coloration; no contrast in shade 
between pileum and back. 

Nesting.—Much as in preceding; chiefly confined to sea-cliffs. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast region from Oregon to the Aleutian and 
Commander Islands, breeding thruout its range. 

Range in Washington.—Imperfectly defined as regarding preceding form— 
at least western coast and probably northern coast of Olympic peninsula. 

Authorities—Falco iigriceps, Cassin, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX., 1858, p. 8 
(part). C&S. Rh. 

Specimens.—Provy. 


IT would be impossible to, adjudicate the boundaries between F. p. anatum 
and F. p. pealei without killing every falcon in western Washington; and this, 
however much we should earn the gratitude of the water fowl, we do not feel 
prepared to do. Suffice it to say, that pealci is, on theory, a saturated form, 


undoubtedly pos- 
sess, it is. diffi- 
cult to conceive 
of more Eden- 
like conditions 
than those here 
provided for the 
Peale Falcons. 


Sed ib iamedlss Ton 
eleven species 
make Carroll 
Islet home, and it 
is in the highway 
of passage dur- 
ing migrations. 
The Falcons had 
only to covet and 
kill morning, 
noon and night. 
Indeed so lavish 
was the provision 
made for them, 
that their pres- 
ence did not seem 
to cause concern 
to the myriad 
sea- fowl. The 
Falcon’s choice 
appeared to fall 
oftenest upon the 
Cassin Auklets, 
and most of the 
tragic feather 
heaps discovered 
belonged to this 
Species mn omiM cre 
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Taken near La Push. Photo by the Author. 


NESTING SITE OF THE PEALE FALCON. 
THE NEST APPEARS AS A TINY WHITE SPOT ON THE SHEER WALL, A LITTLE TO THE 
RIGHT OF THE CENTER 


the Auklets fly only by night during the breeding season, we were forced to 
conclude that the Falcons secured their favorite quarry after nightfall or else 
very early in the morning. 
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No. 215. 


s PIGEON HAWK. 


rs O. U. No. 357. Falco columbarius Linn. 


Description.—Old male: Above bluish gray or dark slaty blue; feathers 
with black shafts and pale or rusty edges; general color usually interrupted by 
outcropping white or buffy on nape; tip of wing formed by second primary; first 
shorter than third; first and second sharply notched on the inner web; the second 
and third slightly emarginate on the outer web; inner webs of all quills barred 
or spotted with whitish; outer webs with traces of ashy markings; tail darkening 
posteriorly, white-tipped, and crossed by four narrow, whitish bars, the anterior one 
concealed ; below white or whitish, nearly immaculate on throat, darkening poste- 
riorly to tawny or ochraceous, heavily streaked with dark umber, sometimes 
changing to bars on the flanks; sides of throat and cheeks finely pencilled with 
umber; iris brown; bill and claws blue-black; feet yellow; cere and base of bill 
greenish yellow. This high plumage is quite rare. Adult female and male in 
usual dress; Above dark umber-brown, glaucous or not, the head varied by much 
buffy or rusty edging, with blackish central streaks; wing-spots ochraceous-buff ; 
tail with pattern as before, but blackening toward tip, and with ochraceous-buft 
cross-bars ; below darker buffy all over, or tawny medially as well as posteriorly ; 
streaking of variable intensity. /mmature: Perhaps lighter above, and with 
more ochraceous-buffy edging; otherwise not appreciably, or at least constantly, 
different from adult. Adult male, length: 10.00-11.50 (254-292.1); wing 7.00 
(177.8); tail 4.90 (124.5); bill .g48 (12.2). Adult female, length: 12.00-13.00 
( 304.8-330.2) ; wing 8.50 (215.9); tail 5.40 (137.2); bill .57 (14.5). 

Recognition Marks.—"Little Hawk” size; swift flight; sharp wings; stout 
proportions otherwise; heavily umber-streaked lower parts, tail crossed by four 
whitish bars as compared with F. richardsonti, darker; lighter and more exten- 
sively spotted than /. c. suckleyi. 

Nesting.—Nest: in hollow limbs of trees or in crannies about cliffs. Eggs: 
4 or 5, creamy-white, spotted and blotched with reddish brown or chocolate, or 
else cinnamon-brown sprinkled and dotted with heavier shades of the same color. 
Av. size, 1.62 x 1.22 (41.2 x 30.9). Season: c. May Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North America at large, south to the West Indies and 
northern South America. Breeds chiefly north of the United States. 

Range in Washington.—Not common resident and migrant east of the 
Cascades; rare or casual on the West-side. 

Authorities.—? “Falco Aisalon,”” Orn, Com., Journ, Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila.. VIL, 
1837. 193. ? Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. XIL., pt. IL, 1860, p. 142 
(possibly F. c. suckleyi). ? Lawrence, Auk, Vol. IX., Jan. 1892, p. 43 (Not cer- 
tainly identified). Bendire, Life Hist. N. A. Birds, Vol. I., 1892, p. 301. (T). 
C&S. L. D'. Sr. D*. B: E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


THE PIGEON HAWK. 
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IF a scrutiny of all little hawks is maintained thruout the year, and with 
special diligence in winter and early spring, the search will be rewarded now 
and then by the sight of a bird whose movement is a little more rapid and 
dashing than that of the ubiquitous Sparrow Hawk. The wings seem to 
reach forward with a stroke like that of a strong swimmer; and, alto- 
gether, there is an air of indefinable quality and power about the diminutive 
Pigeon Hawk, which does not pertain to his less spirited cousin. Not 
content with the humble quarry which usually satisfies the commoner species, 
this little winged terror makes havoc among the Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
and smaller songsters. Himself not larger than a full-sized pigeon, the 
Hawk sometimes pursues a Mourning Dove with relentless fury, and easily 
overtakes this fleet bird, unless it finds cover or the protection of man. 
The audacious creature has even been credited with killing Ptarmigan, and 
it sometimes attacks sea-fowl of thrice its weight, thru sheer exuberance 
of spirits. 

Now and then, also, one comes upon the Pigeon Hawk seated at rather 
close quarters; for it is less suspicious than most, and it hails from 
northern wilds or mountain fastnesses which do not know the fear of 
man. At such a time one is struck by the quaint, almost antique, appearance 
of the tawny breast with its heavy umber streaks; and the glaucous bloom 
of the upperparts might have come from my lady’s cheek when she went 
hawking, centuries ago. In the hand, the round white spots, which sprinkle 
the feathers lining the bird’s wings, make it seem still more like a product 
of curious medizeval art. 

“Altho the well known Pigeon Hawk is pretty generally distributed 
over the entire United States during the fall and winter seasons, by far 
the greater number breed north of our border, and comparatively few 
remain as summer residents, at least east of the Mississippi River, and 
those that do, generally confine themselves to the mountain districts andl 
to the thinly settled and heavily wooded regions along our Northern 
States. In the Rocky Mountains, as well as in the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Ranges, and their spurs, the Pigeon Hawk is probably quite a 
common summer resident, but as yet its nest and eggs have been rarely 
taken, and even where they have been found, there remains more or less 
doubt as to their proper identification, as the two closely allied forms, 
Falco columbarius suckleyi and Falco richardsonii occur in some of these 
mountains as well, and are very liable to be mistaken for the true Pigeon 
Hawk, even by fairly well posted ornithologists, and almost certainly by 
the average collector.” (Bendire. ) 
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BLACK MERLIN. 


A. O, U. No. 3578. Falco columbarius suckleyi Ridgw. 

Synonyms.—Suck.ey'’s Meruin. BrLack Pickon Hawk. 

Description.—4 dults; Similar to F. columbarius but much darker. Adult male 
in high plumage: Above blackish slate, nearly black on hind-neck, definitely black 
on lesser wing-coverts; pileum and occiput finely streaked with dusky ; remaining 
upper plumage sharply streaked by black shafts of feathers; flight-feathers black 
on exposed surfaces, the white spotting plainly visible from below but much 
reduced in extent; tail black above on exposed portion, narrowly tipped with 
white, below crossed by three obsolescent white bars (appearing only on inner 
webs), the distal bar nearly two inches from tip to tail; below as in F. columbarius 
but streaks sharper, heavier, and nearly uniform sooty black; tawny wash of 
sides, thighs, and flanks heavier. Adult female, and male in more usual plumage: 
Above warm brownish black, the blue present as a gloss but much reduced in 
intensity, white streaks on sides of neck tending to invade nape; spotting of 
wings more extensive and often tawny-tinged ; tail crossed by four subterminal 
bars, of which two visible from above, white or tinged with tawny; underparts 
more heavily tinged with tawny and streaks a little more diffuse, heavier and 
tending to confluence on sides. Young: Changes as in F. columbarius but always 
darker. Size as in preceding. 

Recognition Marks.—Little hawk size; blackish or slaty above ; throat finely 
pencilled with black; underparts heavily streaked with black (or barred in 
young). 

Nesting.—Nest: in holes high in trees. Eggs: not yet taken—presumably 
much like those of preceding form. 

General Range.—Vacific coast district from northern California to Sitka, 
east at least along eastern slopes of Cascades and Blue Mountains in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Range in Washington.—Not common resident on West-side; probably in- 
tergrades with F colwmbarius in Cascade Mountains. 

Authorities.— ? Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 9 & 10 (part). 
F. suckleyi, Allen, B. N. O. C. VI. 1881, 128. Rh. Kb. Ra. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. E. 


BLACK MERLINS are fairly common thruout the country lying be- 
tween the Cascade Range and the Pacific Ocean. They are most numerous 
during migrations, but a few pairs remain with us during the summer for 
the sake of raising a family. 

During the fall and early spring they are most often to be met with in 
the open prairie country, and on the extensive tide flats that are to be found 
along Puget Sound. In such localities there is always an abundance of the 
smaller migratory birds, which seem to make up almost the entire sum and 
substance of their food supply. These, so far as T have seen, are invariably 
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caught on the wing, sometimes by a direct swoop, and at others by the falcon 
trick of turning breast upwards. A thrilling illustration of this last named 
habit came to my notice when half a dozen Tree Swallows were teasing one 
of these Merlins as he was passing over a large marsh. This passage at arms 
took place at a considerable height from the ground and formed a most vivid 
picture. The Swallows carefully kept above the Hawk so that he could not 
pounce upon them, and occasionally one, bolder than the rest, would dive 
down and peck him on the back; but the larger bird seemed to pay no atten- 
tion whatever. Of a sudden—and it was almost as much of a surprise to me 
as it must have been to the Swallow—the apparently listless Hawk met one of 
these attacks by turning gracefully breast uppermost. He literally turned a 
half-somerset in midair, and so accurately was the movement timed that the 
over-confident Swallow flew directly into the outstretched talons of his 
enemy. 

Occasionally grasshoppers and large dragon-flies are caught and eaten, 
always when flying, and seemingly more for sport than for the desire for 
food. In this connection I may express my belief that they often take pleas- 
ure in the chase when not intending to kill, for I have seen one repeatedly 
dash thru a large flock of terrified Sandpipers without apparently attempting 
to catch any of them. 

When not too heavy the prey is taken to the topmost limb of some large 
tree, where the hawk always turns and faces in the direction from which he 
came. This last curious trait is undoubtedly due to precaution, but I have 
always been at a loss to know what it fears. "Toward mankind it shows little 
or no timidity, and I have repeatedly discharged my gun while one of these 
hawks was hunting within thirty yards of me, without appearing to frighten 
him in the least. 

The flight, like that of all the falcons, is direct and businesslike, and 
consists of an almost continual flapping of the wings, very seldom sailing for 
any distance, and never soaring about in circles, as is the habit with all other 
members of the hawk family, save the falcons. 


So far as known no positively identified eggs of the Black Merlin have 
ever been taken, and only two nests have been reported to me, both of which 
were in inaccessible cavities high up in decayed trees. One of these that I 
personally visited in June was placed in a lone cottonwood tree in the valley of 
the Puyallup River, and contained young that were learning to fly. The 
young paid no attention whatever to me, but the parents sat overhead looking 
down at me and uttering plaintive whimperings, altho seemingly pretty well 
assured that I could not reach them. The note sounded not unlike the kik- 
kik-kik call of the Flicker, only very much more subdued, and is the only 
sound I have ever known this bird to make at any time. 


J. H. Bow tes. 
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No. 217. 


RICHARDSON’S MERLIN. 


©. U. No. 358. Falco columbarius richardsonii ( Kidgw.). 
Synonyms.—AMERICAN MERLIN. Rich arpson’s PIGEON Hawk. 


Description.—./dults somewhat similar to /, columbarius but larger and 
much lighter in coloration. Adult male: Above bluish dusky or brownish slaty 
gray as to ground but much relieved by feather-skirtings of rusty brown, and by 
blackish shafts; pileum and hind-neck chiefly rusty brown (nearly Prout’s brown) 
finely streaked with black; wings and tail brownish dusky, the former, both on 
remiges and covert feathers, crossed by numerous interrupted bars of whitish 
and tawny, the latter tipped with white and crossed with five prominent white 
bars; flight-feathers and tertials also tipped with white or grayish; underparts 
chiefly cream-buff as to ground, but white, immaculate, on throat; jugulum finely 
pencilled and breast heavily streaked with sepia (each streak with darker shaft- 
line); sides and flanks still more broadly marked, or else sepia spotted with 
whitish; flags and posterior underparts sparsely pencilled with sepia or unmarked 
centrally; lores and a faintly defined superciliary buffy; forehead buffy white 
sharply streaked with black; sides of head and neck forming transitional area, 
finely streaked buffy, rusty, sepia, and whitish in varying proportions. Adult 
female: “Differing in coloration from the male only in points of detail. Ground 
color of the upperparts clear grayish drab, the feathers with conspicuously black 
shafts; all the feathers with pairs of rather indistinct rounded ochraceous spots, 
these most conspicuous on the wings and scapulars. Secondaries crossed with 
three bands of deeper, more reddish, ochraceous. Bands of the tail pure white. 
In other respects exactly like male” (Ridgway). [A mounted Specimen in the 
Provincial Museum at Victoria, labelled female, differs in no respect whatever 
from the male unless it be in heavier streaking of the underparts.]| Young birds 
are said to be more extensively rusty above, with broader and more reddish tail- 
bands, and to be unmarked on lower tail-coverts and crissum. Length 12.00-14.00 
( 304.8-355.6). Measurement of male: wing 7.70 (195.6); tail 5.00 (127); bill 
.50 (12.7); tarsus 1.30 (33). Female: wing 9.00 (228.6); tail 6.10 (154.9) ; bill 
35 (14) it tarsus 1.40 (35.0). ' 

Recognition Marks.—Little hawk size; brownish cast of plumage above; 
heavy ochraceous spotting of wing (much more extensive than in Pigeon Hawk) ; 
tail crossed by six bands (including the terminal band). 

Nesting.—Nest: in cavity of tree or crevice of cliff; rarely of twigs in tree- 
top. Eggs: 3-5, creamy buff heavily sprinkled, spotted, and blotched with shades 
of cinnamon. Av. size, 1.60 x 1.24 (40.6% 31.5). Season: May; one brood. 

General Range.—Interior of North America chiefly east of the Rockies, less 
common westerly to the Pacific and from northern Mexico north to the Sas- 
katchewan—range not precisely separable from that of F. columbarius, but bird 
often found where typicus is absent. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant east of 
the Cascades. 

Authorities.—/’. richardsoni Ridgw., Allen, B. N. O. C. VI. 1881, p. 128. 


Specimens.—!"'. Prov. C. 
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BIRDS of rare breed these, and our local knowledge of them is still con- 
fined to the meager notes accompanying the taking of specimens by Captain 
Bendire at Fort Walla Walla, and by Dr. Merrill at Fort Sherman, Idaho. 
Capt. Bendire concluded that the bird did not breed near Walla Walla, but Dr. 
Merrill took a specimen at Fort Sherman on the 20th of August; and it is alto- 
gether probable that the bird will be found as a rare nester in Washington. 


In habit the Richardson Merlin is an exact counterpart of the better- 
known Pigeon Hawk. In plumage it is much lighter, and appears at a glance 
to be a mere bleached, or desert type, of the Falco colwmbarius race. Perhaps 
it is; but the persistence of its siz tail-bars argues against this theory, and 
points to a more ancient strain, from which both were derived, and of which 
the European Merlin with its eight tail-bars is a cognate example. 


No. 218. 


SPARROW HAWK. 


O. U. No. 360. Falco sparverius Linn. 

Synonym.—Rusty-cROWNED FALcon. 

Description.—Adult male: ‘Top of head slaty blue, with a rufous crown- 
patch; sides of head and throat white, a black stripe from the lower eye-lid an- 
teriorly, proceeding obliquely downward; a similar transverse bar on the side of 
the neck, and a dab on either side and sometimes in the middle of the cervix; 
back, scapulars, and tail rich rusty red; strong black bars in variable quantity 
across the middle of the back and lower scapulars, or rarely reaching cervix; a 
heavy subterminal black band on tail, the central feathers tipped with rufous 
and the others with white; the wing-coverts and inner quills (including second- 
aries) slaty blue, the former black- spotted and the latter crossed by a heavy black 
bar ; primaries blackish, the point of wing formed by the second; the first sharply 
emarginate on the inner Ww eb, the second slightly So; all the wing- quills heavily 
spotted with white on the inner webs, these spots confluent i in bars on the under 
surface; below whitish or slightly tinged, immaculate on lower belly, flanks, and 
crissum; elsewhere (save on throat, as noted above) lightly tinged or heavily 
shaded with rufous——the fore breast usually but not always unmarked, the sides 
and middle belly very lightly or quite heavily spotted with black. Bill bluish black ; 
cere and feet yellow. Young male Similar to adult, but lower scapulars and 
wing-quills lightly tipped with white; not so heavily shaded with rufous below. 
Adult female: Subsimilar, but wings like the back; the black barring regular and 
continuous over entire back, wings (except quills), and tail—the tail having ten 
to twelve bars, but the subterminal bar often larger; barring indicated narrowly 
across upper tail-coverts ; below not tinged with rufous, but streaked instead with 
rusty brown; the sides sometimes barred with blackish. Young female: “Similar 
to adult, but colors softer, deeper, and more blended” (Ridgway). Adult male, 
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length: 8.75-10.50 (222.3-266.7) ; av. of nine specimens: wing 7.24 (183.9) ; tail 
4.63 (117.6); bill .50 (12.7). Adult female, length: 9.00-12.00 (228.6-304.8) ; 
av. of eight specimens; wing 7.50 (190.5); tail 5.06 (128.5); bill .52 (13.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size, but appearing larger. The black markings 
about head, and rufous of upperparts distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: in hollow trees, often in deserted Woodpecker holes or in 
crannies of cliffs. Eggs: 4-6, sometimes 7, creamy, buffy, or vinaceous, sprinkled 
and spotted with deeper shades of the ground color, or darker reddish browns. 
Av. size, 1.38% 1.14 (35.1% 29). Season: May-June; one brood. 

General Range.—North America east to the Rocky Mountains, and from 
Great Slave Lake south to northern South America. Also Pacific Coast slope. 

Range in Washington.—West-side, probably resident only (see below). 

Authorities.—? Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. [X., 1858, 14. Not previously 
published. Joseph Grinnell in epist., 1906. C&S. L'(?). 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) B. C. 


MR. JOSEPH GRINNELL, the well-known ornithologist of Berkeley, 
pronounces certain Tacoma specimens submitted by Mr. Bowles true 
sparverius. If this surmise be correct it furnishes another example of that 
“resaturation” of bleached plumage, which we suspect takes place in the case 
of several desert races invading this region of heavy rainfall. The only 
wonder is that the Sparrow Hawks of Puget Sound are usually so light- 
colored, and so out of harmony with their surroundings. It may be that this 
tendency to darker coloring is confined to those few examples which winter 
here; but of this we have no proof as yet. 


No. 219. 


DESERT SPARROW HAWK. 


A. O. U. No. 360a. Falco sparverius phaleena (Lesson). 

Synonyms.—WeEstTERN Sparrow Hawk. Mouse Hawk. Prarie Hawk. 
GraAssHorrer HAWK. 

Description.—Similar to F. sparverius but averaging larger with relatively 
longer tail; paler with more rufous and somewhat more extensive crown-patch ; 
black bars on inner webs of wing-quills not complete; black bars of upperparts 
in female narrower and those of tail often incomplete. 

Recognition Marks.—<s in preceding; paler. 

Nesting.—Nest: in old Flicker hole or natural cavity of tree or in cranny of 
cliff. Eggs: 4-6, creamy buff, heavily or lightly sprinkled, or more rarely 
blotched, with warm cinnamon. Av. size, 1.35% 1.13. (34.3 x 28.7). Season: 
May ; time according to altitude; one brood. 

General Range.—\Vestern United States and British Columbia (except 
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Pacific coast district) chiefly west of the Rocky Mountains, south to northwestern 
Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant summer resident, and not common resi- 
dent east of the Cascade Mountains ; common in summer west of Cascades, where 
winter (?) birds are reverting to plumage of typicus. 

Authorities.—[ Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814), Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
If. p. 185]? Falco sparverius, Brewster, B. N. O. C. VII. Oct. 1882, p. 227. 
(I )) IDES Rei, IDS, See, SS IS. Ie}. 12. 

Specimens.—U. of W. P'. Prov. BN? EB? 


THIS handsome little Falcon is un- 
questionably the best known as it is the 
most abundant bird of prey in Washing- 
ton. Tho not 
uncommon. in 
open situations 
west of the 
Cascades. it is 
more perfectly 
at home in the 
rocky defiles or 
upon the arte- 
misia plains of 
the East-side. 
Commanding 
points of rock 
are worn 
smooth by the 
clasp of many sharp-spurred 
claws; and tree-tops serve for 
sentry - boxes whenever the 
birds pass that way. ‘Telegraph poles are 
regarded as a special convenience, since 
they traverse the treeless stretches which 
afford no other watch-towers; and the 
tourist may relieve the tedium of travei 
as often as he likes by counting the fleeing 
Falcons melting away before the shriek 
of the “limited.” From such points of 
vantage as these the birds attentively 
watch the happenings on the ground, and 
dive down whenever they consider that BAC LG Lae eae ae ee 
their presence is needed by mouse or DESERT SPARROW HAWK, 
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grasshopper. The Falcon trusts, so far as his prey is concerned, to his ele- 
vated position, and does not hesitate to glance freely from side to side; while 
the way farer is regarded as likely as not with a frank curiosity not unmingled 
with friendliness. 

Much time is spent, also, upon the wing, not circling after the manner of 
Accipiters and Buteos, but in passing rapidly over the scene, or else flying 
slowly but directly over such promising areas 
as grassy meadows and fallow fields. Now 
and again the bird checks itself suddenly and 
pauses at a good height to study a suspicious 
movement in the grass below. It will thus 
flutter over one spot for a minute at a time, 
and then pass on disappointed, or else pounce 
suddenly upon its prey and bear it off to some 
elevated perch for quiet consumption. When 
the wind is blowing strongly, the Hawk no 
longer flutters at its critical stops but only 
balances upon the wind, so nicely, indeed, that 
its wings are almost motionless. 

Always graceful, the Sparrow Hawk is seen 
to best advantage during the courting season, 
when the male reaffirms his fondness for his 
life-long mate by circling about her as she sits 
upon the tree-top; or he measures the height 
of his devotions by ascending to the clouds be 
fore her, and dashing himself at her feet again 
with shrill cries of Killy, killy, killy. To hear 
the snarling clamor of the birds, one would 
think that they were not getting on nicely; but 
this is a mistake, for the high-pitched conver- 
sation is really very amiable in character, and 
neither bird would think of parting from its 
consort, for however brief a space of time, 


Photo by A. W. Anthony 
A GREASEWOOD STATION without a screamed farewell of unquestionable 


tenderness. 

Sparrow Hawks nest in holes in trees when these are convenient, using 
either natural cavities or the deserted tenements of Flickers and Lewis Wood- 
peckers. The higher these rented quarters the better the birds are satisfied, 
but holes not over four feet from the ground are of record. In default of 
such accommodations, old Magpies’ nests, or even open-topped Crows’ nests 
have been utilized; but a more common expedient is to resort to the romantic 
crannies and hidey-holes of the lava cliffs. In such situations this diminutive 
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Falcon appears to recall his noble ancestry; and I have fancied that he was 
here a shade more valiant in defense of his young. Certainly the Red-tail 
does not care for that particular stretch of cliff; and the Prairie Falcon seems 
to regard the lesser spit-fire with quaint indulgence, or else to treat him with 
that magnanimous unconcern which a Newfoundland shows to a terrier. 

The eggs, which seldom have any softer resting place than chips and 
stones, or the rotten wood which the Woodpeckers have left them, are among 
the handsomest of odlogical 
treasures. The lime of the 
shell, still plastic, has been 
generously sprinkled with cin- 
namon, and a warm glow im- 
parted to the whole. Incuba- 
tion lasts three weeks; and the 
young, when hatched, ° are 
covered with a thick, white 
down, which gives them a 
rather tidy appearance in spite 
of their enormous eyes. 

The food of the Desert 
Sparrow Hawk consists large- 
ly of insects, of which grass- 
hoppers and beetles are the 
most noteworthy. Spiders, 
lizards, mice, shrews, and 

Taken in Stall snakes are also eaten; 
Walla Walla = ; 

County. and in winter, when other 
ne ete, b3 food is unavailable, small 
birds. The consumption of 
birds must be largely matter 
of individual taste. Ordinari- 
ly the smaller birds do not 
fear the Sparrow Hawk, and 
they will flit about a tree con- 
taining this watchful Falcon 
with perfect unconcern; yet I 
have seen one seize a Meadow- 
lark in midsummer, and there 
really seems to be no reason 


in nature why he should not 


“RESORT TO THE ROMANTIC CRANNIES OF THE : ; Z 
LAVA CLIFFS.” heip himself. The testimony 
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of experts, however, is overwhelmingly in favor of the Sparrow Hawk. 
He performs an invaluable service to the farmer, and deserves rigid protec- 
tion everywhere. 


No. 220. 


AMERICAN OSPREY. 


“ay ©. U. No. 364. Pandion haliatus carolinensis (Gmel.). 

Synonym.—Fisu Hawk. 

Description.—-1du/t male: Underparts plain fuscous; tip of wing blackish; 
tail crossed by six or eight dusky bands; head white. heavily but narrowly streaked 
with blackish; an irregular dusky band proceeding backward from eye; feathers 
of occiput loosely ruffled, or presenting a crested appearance; underparts white, 
sometimes rufous-spotted on breast, but usually immaculate; lining of wing mot- 
tled—white and fuscous near edge, remainder white or buffy, dusky-barred dis- 
tally; bill and claws black; cere and base of bill bluish black; feet bluish gray; 
iris yellow and red. Adult female: Similar but breast heavily marked with yel- 
lowish brown or fuscous. Jmmature: Like adult, but feathers of upperparts 
bordered terminally with white or buffy. The same distinction obtains between 
the sexes as in case of adults. Length 21.00-25.00 (533.4-635) ; wing 17.00-20.50 
(431.8-520.7) ; tail 7.00-10.00 (177.8-254); culmen 1.20-1.40 ( 30.5-35.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; extensive white contrasting with fuscous, 
distinctive; labored flight; river- and lake-haunting ways. 

Nesting.—Nest: an immense mass of sticks, broad-topped, lined centrally 
with bark-strips and soft materials; placed on top of trees of various heights, or 
on isolated rocks of rivers, etc. Eggs: 2-4, dull or buffy white, heavily spotted, 
blotched, or overspread with chocolate; rarely almost or quite unmarked. Avy. 
size, 2.45 x 1.81 (62.2x 46). Season: May 1-20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America from Hudson Bay and Alaska south to 
the West Indies and northern South America. Breeds thruout its North Ameri- 
can range. 

Range in Washington.—Summer resident east and west of the Cascades 
along major streams and near suitable bodies of water. One winter record, 
American Lake, January 26, 1907. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
II. p. 189.] Pandion carolinensis, Gmelin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
pp. 44,45. TI. C&S. L'. Rh: Dt.’Sr. Ra. Kk. J.B. E: 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P. Prov. B. BN. 


WHETHER or not fish is proper brain food depends, as some one has 
wittily remarked, “more upon the brain than it does upon the fish.” An 
exclusive diet of fish has not made the Fish Hawks either brainy or doughty. 
We need not be troubled on the latter score tho, for in a family where prowess 
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and tyranny are almost synonymous, it 1s a comfort to find birds who mind 
their own business and exhibit a proper humility. Ospreys are simple-hearted, 
honest folk, and they deserve protection, if for no better reason, simply be- 
cause they are inoffensive and picturesque. The fact that these birds require 
a few dozen salmon for their annual support, has greatly preyed upon the 
minds of certain men who reckon their own catch by the scow-load; and a 
cruel persecution 
has broken out 
in some quarters, 
persecution as 
senseless as it is 
selfish. No true 
sportsman, how- 
ever, will be- 
grudge to this 
bird his hard- 
earned catch, 
i@leem lay" 2 
plunge and 
strike, which is, 
if anything, 
ma Chena mone 
sportsman - like 
than the use of 
line and lure. 
The Osprey 
preys exclusively 
upon fish and 
CoOisenyS a lomis 
stretches of wa- 
ter in its tireless 
search. It flies 
along at a height 
of fifty or a hun- 
dred feet above 
the water, and 
when its finny 
prey is. sighted, 
pauses for a mo- 
ment on _ hover- 


ng wings, then Taken near Chelan. Photo by the Author. 
drops with a “HIGH IN A NEIGHBORING TREE.” 
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found on the banks of the Columbia River, near Pateros, is placed twenty-five 
feet high in a stout pine tree. It is flat on top, three feet across, but seven 
feet in depth, the mass representing the successive accumulation of many 
years, perhaps of generations. Within a little depression in the center, sur- 
rounded by soft materials, lie three handsome eggs, rich chocolate on a tinted 
ground. The female is on, while her mate, tired of fishing, is standing by her 
side. Both rise at our approach and poise in midair above our heads, uttering 
feeble screams of protest, ki-ik, ki-ik, ki-ik, as they suspect our ological pur- 
pose. <A pair of Magpies have made their nest within the hospitable sides 
of this ancient pile, and these self-appointed camp followers add their voices 
to the general din. 

Another Osprey’s nest, held aloft by a pine tree on the north shore of 
Lake Chelan, houses a pair of Western Kingbirds as well. The reason for 
this codperative housekeeping is not far to seek after one visits the nest. The 
presence of half-eaten fish, often lying beside the satisfied bird, attracts innu- 
merable flies. Now flies are the Kingbird’s specialty, and we may readily 
believe that the Hawks appreciate the zealous services of their tenants. 

Eggs (I hesitate to tell you that they are among the handsomest known ) 
are deposited in May, and incubation lasts between three and four weeks. Un- 
like the Eagle, the Osprey, if robbed, will make another attempt the same sea- 
son, but lays usually not more than two eggs the second time. In revisiting 
the Columbia River nest, mentioned above, on the roth day of June, I saw the 
male bird approach the nest quite ostentatiously and deposit a long stick. 
Whether this was meant as a ruse to discourage investigation on the part of the 
bird-man, or whether he really considered repairs necessary at this time, [ 
cannot say. The two eggs which the nest contained were not disturbed. 


No. 221. 


CALIFORNIA CONDOR. 


A. O. U. No. 324. Gymnogyps californianus (Shaw). 

Synonym.—CatIFORNIA VULTURE. 

Description.—A dults: Dull black, the feathers browner on edges and tips, 
the greater wing-coverts and the secondaries becoming gray on outer webs, the 
former tipped and the latter edged with clear white; axillars and under wing- 
coverts white; the primaries and tail-feathers deeper black; the naked skin of 
head and neck pale orange or orange-red in life; bill yellowish reddening on cere. 
Young birds lack the white markings and have more decided brown edging to the 
feathers; the neck is more or less covered with sooty down and the bill and 
naked skin of head are dusky. Nestlings are covered with whitish down and the 
naked skin of head and neck is dull yellow. Length of adult: 4 to 4% feet 
(1219.2-1371.6) ; extent 9-11 feet (2743-2794) ; weight 20 to 25 pounds; wing 
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fishery. Fannin saw two at Burrard Inlet in September, 1880, and _ this 
remains the latest recorded occurrence in the Northwest. 

On the whole it appears improbable that the California Condor was 
ever resident in Washington, certainly not within the memory of the white 
man; and its northern appearances are to be regarded solely as the fishing 
excursions of a Southerner. 

In California these great Vultures were once common, and one observer, 
a Dr. Canfield, of Monterey, claims to have seen as many as one hundred and 
fifty ata time. But their numbers have been greatly reduced thru the agency 
of poisoned carcasses, put out by stockmen and ranchers to protect their 
flocks and herds from bears and wolves. They are still to be found in 
limited numbers in the coast ranges and high Sierras of southern California, 
where they are exceedingly wary save in the vicinity of their nests. 

The flight of the Condor is described as being the perfection of ease, 
for without apparent effort it soars upward until it becomes a mere speck 
in the sky. In this way it is able to command an immense territory, and on 
the occasion of a kill by a hunter appears to come from the invisible blue in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Being of more robust build than the Turkey Vultures, Condors are able 
to rend fresh carcasses. Companies of them have been known to despatch 
a slain deer in an hour and a grizzly in two. But they do not object to 
steaks a lad Francais if they happen not to arrive till some days later. <A 
feast is not forsaken while the table lasts, and individuals too full to navigate 
have been captured with the lasso. 

The Condor lays its single egg early in March upon the floor of a cave 
or rocky recess of some unfrequented canon, and the successful rearing of 
the young requires five or six months. Messrs. Finley and Bohlman success- 
fully exploited a Condor’s nest in southern California in the spring and 
summer of 1906, and the series of photographs secured by them is not only 
unique for the species, but remains a model for this sort of work. 


No. 222. 


PURE ULE: 


A. O. U. No. 325. Cathartes aura septentrionalis (Wied.). 

Synonym.—TurkeEy Buzzarp. 

Description.—4 du/t: Head and neck all around naked, livid crimson; above 
lustrous black with purple and violet reflections, varied by grayish brown edgings 
of feathers: plumage changing below to more uniform sooty brown, lustrous only 
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on breast; wing-quills and rectrices light dusky below, with whitish shafts; pri- 
maries deeply emarginate, the tips considerably separated in flight, very flexible; 
iris brownish gray; bill dull white; cere bright red. Young: Similar, but dusky 
on head and neck, with downy grayish brown feathers; bill blackish. Nestlings: 
Covered with heavy white down, but head naked,—light bluish black. Length 
27.00-32.00 (685.8-812.8) ; extent about six feet; wing 22.00 (558.8) ; tail 11.50 
(292.1) ; bill including cere 2.20 (55.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size or less; naked red head; black plumage 
nearly uniform; soaring flight. 

Nesting.—Nest: in hollow trees, stumps or fallen logs, or in crannies of 
cliffs; unlined. Eggs: 2, rarely 3, elliptical-ovate, dull white, greenish or buffy 
white, spotted and blotched irregularly with rich dark brown. Av. size, 2.80 x 1.95 
(71.1% 49.5). Season; c. May 10-June 1; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America from New Jersey, Ohio Valley, 
Saskatchewan region and British Columbia southward to Patagonia and the Falk- 
land Islands. Casual in New England. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident and migrant east of the 
Cascades ; much less common but regular at lower altitudes west of the Mountains. 

Migrations.—Spring: c. Apr. 15; Tacoma, Apr, 11, 1906. Fall: c. Oct. 30. 

Authorities.—Cathartes aura (Linn.) Cassin, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, 4. T. C&S. Rh. D'. Ra. D. Ss". Ss?. B. E. 

Specimens.—Prov. C. E. 


THE crowning touch of a summer day is afforded by the sight of a small 
company of Turkey Vultures lazily drifting across the middle distance soar- 
ing, shifting, wheeling, weaving endless circles, in restful monotony of mid- 
summer content. It is altogether the witchery of wings which provokes our 
admiration; but when we pause to think upon it, we bless the wisdom of the 
Creator in enabling these dusky scavengers to maintain a graceful aloofness. 
As a decorative feature in a landscape the Vulture possesses unqualified value. 
As a subject of nearer inquiry he becomes repulsive in the extreme. 


But before we treat of the less pleasant things, let us note more carefully 
that majestic flight. If caught upon the ground the Vulture pitches forward, 
gives an awkward flap or two to clear his footing, rises sharply, almost imme- 
diately catching the air in his ample wings, and begins to sail. Henceforth, 
with motionless pinions he tilts and turns and sweeps about in stately curves, 
or glides swiftly off at will in any direction. How does he do it! It is easy 
to see how a bird, moving with the wind and falling sharply, may wheel and 
breast the wind more sharply still, using his acquired momentum to gain a 
greater height than the one originally occupied. In this the momentum is 
like the pull of the string which enables the kite to shoot rapidly upward thru 
the air. But what shall we say of a bird, which, without momentum, but still 
on motionless wing, rises steadily against the wind? Not only rises, but 
makes rapid progress forward, as well, in a direction contrary to the wind. 
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That these and other birds do accomplish this feat is a fact patent to all 
careful observers. How they do it—well, that is another matter. ‘‘The 
way of an Eagle (Vulture) in the air” has puzzled more than wise Agur. 


The American Vulture is not a high-flyer like those of the Orient. In 
his case, however, it is still clearly evident that entire dependence is placed 
upon the eyesight in the detection of food. An immense extent of territory 
is covered by a Buzzard on his daily rounds. No visible corruption escapes 
his notice, but the odor of half-covered carrion may become almost palpable 
before it attracts his attention. A possible reason for this inability to locate 
carrion by the sense of smell alone is disclosed in the words of Coues: ‘‘Cer- 
tain it is that independent of the passing contents of the alimentary canal, 
permanent fcetid odors exhale from the bones and muscles; and the same 
stench is entangled in the web of the feathers. It is retained for a long while 
even after the bird is killed and stuffed. So strong is it that one author, an 
excellent naturalist, too, fancied it must be rather unpleasant to the birds 
themselves.” Since the birds, therefore, reek with filth themselves, they are 
not in a position to exercise discrimination with reference to external scents. 
It does not seem to be true, as has sometimes been asserted, that the birds 
really prefer decayed flesh. It is rather a matter of necessity for them, in- 
asmuch as they are unable, except in rare instances, to rend a carcass sufh- 
ciently before an advanced stage of decomposition has set in. 


Turkey Vultures are much more common east of the Mountains than 
upon Puget Sound. This is doubtless due to the more open character of the 
country, as well as to the development of the cattle and sheep business. Almost 
exclusive attention is paid to the carcasses of the larger animals, since few of 
the smaller animals die of themselves except when poisoned. On the prairies 
of Pierce and Thurston Counties Mr. Bowles has seen them supplement their 
scanty fare by a diet of grasshoppers. In late summer and in autumn they 
appear to increase in numbers in Whatcom County and in the Fraser River 
delta, where they gorge themselves, in common with the gulls and crows, 
upon decayed salmon and cannery waste. 


Vultures nest in trees, in crannies of cliffs, or upon the ground, according 
to the nature of the country in which they find themselves. Upon the East- 
side they appear to find abundant shelter among the frequent outcroppings of 
Columbia lava. In Yakima County, early in May, I took a set of eggs on the 
point of hatching, from a cave in a basaltic escarpment which overlooks the 
Natchez River. ‘The fissure runs into the cliff about twelve feet, but the eggs 
were only seven feet in. The odor of the place was overpowering, and I did 
not stop to investigate the origin of a certain metallic clink which later reflec- 
tion suggested might have come from a piece of hoop-iron in the accumulated 
waste on the floor of the cave. Returning several years later to satisfy myself 
upon this point, I clambered up to the entrance of the cave and clung to the 
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rocks on hands and knees while peering in thru the semi-darkness. The sardonic 
eye of a rattlesnake, coldly glittering at two feet, was all I saw. In the next 
fifth of that same second I seemed to hear a voice from the foot of the cliff 
calling, “Willeee, Mamma wants you!” Thoughtlessly I forsook the quest. 
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No. 223. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEON. 


A. O. U. No. 312. Columba fasciata Say. 

Synonyms.—WiLp PIGEON. “PASSENGER PIGEON” (as frequently mis- 
identified ). 

Description.—4du/t male: Head and neck all around and underparts, chang- 
on abdomen, dull wine-purplish, darkest on crown and chest, lightening, more 
bluish, on chin and upper throat; a sharp, narrow cervical collar of white; behind 
this is a crescentic patch of rounded feathers in scale-like arrangement, iridescent, 
with brassy and bronze-green reflections; back, scapulars, and tertials lustrous 
purplish-slate; rump, upper tail-coverts, wing-coverts, lining of wings, sides and 
flanks ashy blue; crissum and under tail-coverts white; flight-feathers dusky ; 
tail ashy blue basally, ashy brown terminally and crossed by a broad subterminai 
band of dusky. Bill yellow, tipped with black; legs and feet yellow with black 
nails; a prominent red eye-ring. Adult female: Like male but paler; head and 
neck purplish; ashy brown below; cervical collar and metallic crescent subdued 
or wanting. Length about 16.00 (406.4) ; wing 8.40 (213.4); tail 5.90 (149.9); 
bill .75 (19.1); tarsus 1.00 (25.4) 

Recognition Marks.—Little hawk size; a little larger than a domestic pigeon 
and appearing much like one; tail feathers rounded; cooing notes; and noisy 
flapping flight. 

Nesting.—Nest: a rude platform of sticks placed at various heights in trees, 
usually close to stem of fir sapling, or, not infrequently, none, the bird placing egg 
on ground or shifting it at convenience. Eggs: usually 1, sometimes 2, pure 
white, elliptical ovate in shape. Av. size, 1.52 x 1.18 (38.6 x 30). Season: May 
to July locally; in southern portion of range the birds lay thru the year; two or 
more broods. 

General Range.—Western United States from Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific; north to western British Columbia; south to Mexico and the highlands 
of Guatemala; of irregular distribution southerly, chiefly in wooded mountainous 
districts, northerly chiefly in secluded valleys. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant west of 
the Cascades; of local distribution, occurring chiefly in small colonies in heavy 
coastal timber or in sequestered valleys—rapidly diminishing in numbers. : 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. EX. 1858, p. 5908. T. C&S. L'. 
Rh. Kb. Ra. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P. Prov. B. E. 


TO ANY but thin-blooded vegetarians the sight of a flock of ‘Wild 
Pigeons,” clustered about the trucks and halyards of a gaunt cedar, is a suffi- 
cient excuse for appetite. The birds have gorged themselves, during the early 
morning hours, upon berries and young acorns, and have retired to these 
placid heights to ruminate and fatten. Whatever may be the attractions of 
nursery or larder, the Band-tailed Pigeon is never so thoroly at home as in 
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The typical diet of the Wild Pigeon is acorns, and the birds used form- 
erly to be abundant on the oak-bordered prairies of Steilacoom, and on the 
southeast corner of Vancouver Island; but our northwestern oak (Quercus 
garryana) is not prodigal of acorns, having its hands full fighting parasites, so 
that the main dependence of Pigeons hereabouts has always been berries and 
vetches, with the lesser ground forage. Wild cherries, salmon berries (Rubus 
Spectabilis), and red elder-berries (Sambucus callicarpa) are favorite num- 
bers, while huckleberries, blackberries, and raspberries are not omitted. In 
Whatcom County I have found them feeding heavily upon the sweetish berries 
of the Cascara sagrada (Rhamnus purshiana). ‘They have also a great fond- 
ness for mineral earths, and resort to the salt-impregnated edges of tide flats, 
like Londoners to Bath. 


The summer season of this species becomes shorter as one proceeds north- 
ward. In southern Arizona the bird is resident and nests at any season, rais- 
ing, no doubt, several broods in the course of a year. At the latitude of the 
Columbia River, Pigeons appear from the South in April, and linger until 
October or even November; while at Blaine the birds do not appear before 
May 5th, nor are they found after the middle of September. Hence, it is 
evident that in southern Washington they may raise two broods, but further 
north only one. 

Pigeons have no taste for architecture, and the nesting season appears to 
overtake them, as it were, unawares. They still maintain a loose colonial 
arrangement, and assemble at favorite feeding resorts thruout the nesting sea- 
son, but nests are seldom placed so near as adjoining trees. The eggs, sometimes 
two in number, but usually only one, are often laid upon the bare ground of 
an oak grove, hop-field, or clearing, without pretense of nest. Usually, how- 
ever, the nest consists of a handful of sticks, laid crosswise in the semblance 
of a platform; and this is placed in a fir sapling at a height of ten or twenty 
feet, resting against the stem of the tree or upon a horizontal branch. But 
there are no hard and fast rules to be laid down. Professor O. B. Johnson, 
in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, found a nest “of leaves and moss beside a 
tree, placed on the ground between two roots; another one upon an old stump 
that had been split and broken about eight feet from the ground; another was 
in the top of a fir (Abies grandis), and was built of twigs laid upon the dense 
flat limb of the tree, about one hundred and eighty feet from the ground.” 


Stranger tales come from the Huachuca Mountains in Arizona. Mr. 
Otho C. Poling found? that the female, when disturbed, was able to remove 
the egg from the nest, and to transport it safely by holding it between the 
legs and imbedded in the feathers of the abdomen. On several occasions he 
shot birds thus accompanied by eggs, externally carried, and believed that in 


a. Bendire: Life Hist. N. A. Birds, Vol. I., p. 124 ff. 
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some cases at least, incubation was performed by the bird seated casually on 
horizontal limbs without resort to nesting. Thereto partially agrees the testi- 
mony of a rancher in Whatcom County, who tells me that he once shot a 
Pigeon which was sitting in a maple tree in front of his house. The bird fell 
tumbling and struggling and struck on its back; and when he went to pick it 
up he found an unbroken egg be- 
side it, an egy which bore no sign 
of having been recently extruded. 

Incubation, according to Captain 
Bendire, lasts from eighteen to 
twenty days. and both parents 
assist. The young grow rapidly, 
and leave the nest at the end of a 
month. 

While it may be freely admitted 
that the Band-tailed Pigeon is a 
fair game bird, and affords excel- 
lent eating in the fall, it is high 
time to call a halt upon its indis- 
criminate slaughter. The species is 
not hardy nor prolific, and at the 


present rate of consumption it will 

BAND-TAILED PIGEON soon be as rare as the Passenger 

Pigeon of the East. Let us not 

wait for clumsy and tardy laws upon the subject, but let common sense prevail 

over individual selfishness. Instead of feasting on Pigeon pot-pie weekly, or 

until it becomes a commonplace, let the hunters of the few favored localities 

which remain content themselves with a half-day’s shooting, a mess of ten 

or a dozen birds each season. And remember, if you please, that the rest 
of us like Pigeon, too. 


No. 224. 
MOURNING DOVE. 


v \. ©. U. No. 316. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis ( Linn.) 
Synonyms.—WiLtp Dove. Turtie Dove. CaroLtina Dove. 
Description.—Adult male: General color of upperparts olive-gray or drab, 

with glaucous bloom and changeable metallic reflections on hind-neck and ante- 
rior marginal areas of wings; with bright purplish red iridescence on the sides 
of the neck; the lower scapulars and inner quills broadly but sparingly black- 
spotted; hind head bluish slate; remainder of head light drab with a vinaceous 
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tinge, paling on throat; a blue-black spot below the ear; tail graduated, central 
feathers like back; the remainder slaty at base, blackening distally, then abruptly 
white for terminal inch; foreparts below deep vinaceous, fading into cream-buff 
on lower belly and crissum; axillars and under wing-coverts light bluish gray; 
bill black; bare space about eye light blue; feet lake red. Adult female: Similar 
to male, but bluish of hind head and neck restricted or wanting; less iridescence ; 
underparts and forehead light drab tinged with vinaceous on breast. Immature: 
Like adult female but duller, without iridescence; black spot below ear wanting; 
feathers of foreparts above and below tipped with whitish. Length about 12.00 
(304.8); wing 5.75-6.00 (146.1-152.4); tail 5.75-6.50 (146.1-165.1); bill .57 
(455) 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; sober, blended colors; rapid, graceful 
flight, accompanied by whistling sound of wings; mournful, “cooing’’ notes. 

Nesting.—Nest: a frail platform of twigs or straw at moderate heights in 
trees or on stumps, rocks, etc.; sometimes on the ground. Eggs: 2, white. Av. 
size, 1.08 x .82 (27.4 x 20.8). Season: April-August or even September ; monthly 
broods or three or four in a season. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, from southern Maine, south- 
ern Canada and British Columbia, south to Panama and the West Indies, breeding 
thruout its North American range. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident in Upper Sonoran and 
Transition life-zones east of the Cascade Mountains, diminishing in abundance 
northerly ; rare or casual only west of the Mountains. 

Migrations.—S pring: Apr. 17, 1900, Yakima Co.; Apr. 22, 1896, Chelan. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle; Coues. Vol. 
Il. p. 185.] Zenaidura carolinensis, Bonap. Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1858, 
pp. Gos, “I (Css, 1H, Sin, 18a, IDF Sisk. Sie Je 18 18 

Specimens.—U. of W. P. Prov. B. E. 


THE Mourning Dove is not at all the doleful creature which its name 
would indicate, altho its voice is, in sooth, the appointed instrument of melan- 
choly. Melancholy is not exactly the word either—there is in the Dove’s note 
nothing of sadness unless you yourself are sad. It is rather tender and 
solemn, the expression of a true-hearted lover whose thought is not alone of 
passion, but of exalted privilege and well-weighed responsibility—youth that 
dares all, but not recklessly. 


The familiar, long-drawn “mourning” notes are uttered only by the male, 
and for all their tenderness they have a penetrating quality, which makes 
them one of the most insistent elements in the chorus of springtime. Besides 
these the birds make no other sound, unless we count a musical wing-note 
which is made when suddenly taking flight, and which is so distinct that one 
can never be quite satisfied that it is not a vocal outcry. The same note, 
moderated, is heard in mid-flight, and also with renewed force when the birds 
are checking their flight or alighting; and it is so exactly timed with the wing 
movement that we must conclude its external origin. 
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same writer, the female sometimes lays again before the young have flown, in 
which case they must assist, perforce, in the duties of incubation. 


The young are delicate creatures, in spite of the fact that they get as fat 
as oysters before they leave the nest. They are fed by regurgitation and their 
food is mingled with a whitish fluid from the adult stomach—*‘Pigeons’ 
milk.” “At night,” according to Langille, “the old one sits crosswise on 
them even when they are quite large, the nest and birds together thus making 
quite a grotesque pile.” 

When frightened from the nest the female drops instantly to the ground, 
and goes off into a series of elaborate convulsions in an effort to distract atten- 
tion from her treasures. From the fact that this trait of decoying is oftenest 
exhibited by ground-nesting species, it is fair to guess that the Mourning Dove 
was originally and exclusively, as now occasionally, a ground-nester. The 
male, also, is pretty sure to be close at hand, if, indeed, he was not taking his 
turn upon the eggs; and when the young are ready to leave the nest he takes 
charge of them, while his mate is incubating another pair. 


In late summer and early autumn the Doves gather into groups or small 
flocks, altho they cannot be characterized as “highly gregarious,” and they 
feed upon fallen grain and acorns, with wild berries, and also, to some extent, 
upon insects. In our State they do not deeply penetrate the timber, preferring 
to spend their time rather in the open fields, or else resorting to some corral 
or feeding lot to share what the cattle waste. At night they roost chiefly upon 
the ground, and if the wind is stirring they seek the shelter of some unused 
irrigating ditch. 

The Mourning Dove should by no means be regarded as a game bird. It 
is true that its flight is rapid and that it becomes very wild under persecution, 
but it is by nature a confiding species, venturing with its family into our 
orchards and shade trees, where unmolested. Its unquestioned gift of song 
ought in itself to be considered ample ground for full protection. 


No. 225. 


WHITE-WINGED DOVE. 
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A. O. U. No. 319. Melopelia asiatica (Linn.). 
Synonyms.—S1ncInc Dove. Paloma cantator. 


Description.—4du/t male: Above grayish brown, becoming grayer on wing 
and bluer (plumbeous) on rump; tail except central pair of feathers plumbeous 
slaty with terminal fourth white; wings with a large transverse patch of white 
on the principal coverts, the primaries blackening; head, neck, and breast light 
brownish gray tinged with vinaceous; sides of neck glancing golden-green chang- 
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ing to purple; a dab of blue-black above auriculars; remaining underparts light 

pearl-gray, whitening on crissum, Adult female: Similar to male but duller, 

without metallic reflections, vinaceous on chest, etc. Length; 11.00-12.00 (279.4- 

304.8) ; wing 6.65 (168.9) ; tail 5.00 (127); bill .85 (21.6); tarsus .87 (22.1). 
Recognition Marks.—Robin size; white wing-patch distinctive. 
Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: of sticks placed low in 

mesquite or other shrubbery. Eggs: 2, white. Av. size, 1.17 x 88 (29.7 x 22.4). 
General Range.—The southern portion of the Southwestern States, some- 

times north to Colorado (Coues) ; south to Costa Rica; Cuba; Jamaica; Florida. 
Range in Washington.—Accidental—a wanderer from the South. 


Authorities—clopelia leucoptera, Bowles, Auk, Vol. XXV. Jan. 1908, 
p. 82. 
Specimens. }i. 


ON the 7th of November, 1907, while Quail-shooting in the Puyallup 
Valley, near Tacoma, Mr. Bowles brought to bag by a long shot an adult 
female of this species, which his dog had flushed. The bird was in perfect 
feather and its manifest vigor would suggest that it was an accidental wan- 
derer, rather than an escaped cage-bird. 

The normal range of this species is along the southern border of the 
western United States, thence southward into Mexico, where the natives call 
it Paloma cantator, the singing dove. 

“So closely is it associated with the mesquite country that even its 
monotonous whoo-hod-hoo-hoo calls up pictures of desert thorn-brush and dobe 
walls, over which the large handsome bird is flying with white bands outspread 
on wings and tail. Its note is an exaggerated form of the coo common to the 
family. To make it the dove puffs out its throat like a pouter pigeon, emitting 
the curious hollow sound which is more suggestive of the hooting of an owl 
than the languid cooing of a dove” (Vernon Bailey ). 


No. 226. 


BOB-WHITE. 


A. O. U. No. 289. Colinus virginianus (Linn.). 

Synonym.—AMERICAN QUAIL. 

Description.—<Adult male: Above general color vinaceous-rufous, changing 
to cinnamon-rufous on wings and on sides, clearest on upper back and sides of 
breast, heavily black-spotted or barred on lower back, scapulars, and inner 
quills, heavily margined with buff on inner edges of inner scapulars and quills. 
changing to black on forehead, everywhere mottled finely with black, white, or 
whitish, and bluish gray; tertials in closed wing completely covering the fuscous 
primaries and secondaries; a broad, white superciliary stripe, almost meeting 
fellow on forehead, becoming buffy on hind-neck; a broad, black stripe below eye 
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and across auriculars coalescing behind with narrow breast-band of same color; 
enclosed space pure white; breast and belly white or buffy white, narrowly and 
finely cross-barred with black, usually with disconnected brace-shaped markings ; 
chest mingled heavily or slightly with vinaceous-rufous below the black band; 
sides and flanks broadly striped with cinnamon-rufous, marked with black and 
white and blending with pattern of wing; bill black. Adult female: Similar to 
male, but throat and superciliary line deep buff instead of white; black of throat, 
cheek-band, and crown merely indicated by blackish spots; general coloration a 
little more subdued. This bird varies interminably within the limits laid down; 
no two birds are exactly alike, and albinistic and melanotic specimens are not rare. 
Spring birds are brighter colored than fall specimens. Length 9.50-10.75 (241.3- 
273.1); wing 4.33 (110); tail 2.33 (59.2); bill .56 (14.2). Females average a 
little smaller than males. 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; not crested; white throat of male and 
buffy throat of female distinctive ; wah-quoit notes. 

Nesting.—Nest: on ground, a mere depression, indifferently lined with 
grasses, leaves, etc. Eggs: 10-26, usually about 18, white, pure or nest-stained ; 
pyriform-ovate. Av. size, 1.20 x .94 (30.5 x 23.9). Season: May 20-June 10; 
one or two broods according to latitude. 

General Range.—Eastern United States and southern Ontario, from south- 
ern Maine to the South Atlantic and Gulf States, west to central South Dakota, 
Kansas, eastern Texas, etc. It is recently extending its range westward along 
lines of settlement, and has been successfully introduced into various Western and 
Pacific States. 

Range in Washington.—Locally introduced thruout the State. Well estab- 
lished in the vicinity of all the larger towns and upon the San Juan Islands. 

Authorities.—[“ American Quail (introduced), Johnson, Rep. Goy. W. T. 
1884 (1885) 23.] Rathbun, Auk, Vol. XIX. Apr. 1902, p. 133. Ra. Kk. J. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) C. E. 


BOB-BOB-W HITE,—mellow and clear across the meadows comes the 
fine challenge of the American Quail. The last rays of the setting sun gild the 
top rails of the old worm-fence, which is the chosen trysting place, and the 
happy gallant sounds his notes again and again, both as a call to his timid 
mate and as a formal notice to any unsatisfied rival. At close range the notes 
have usually a triple character, but the first one does not carry well, and the 
bird is known to distant hearers as Bob-white or, better, Vah-quoit, after the 
Indian rendering. 

Fierce battles sometimes ensue upon these challenges, but once his do- 
mestic fortunes are settled, there is no more devoted husband and father than 
the Bob-white. Attachment to home and attachment to companions are both 
prevailing characteristics; and it is these which, together with his nimbleness 
a-wing, make him the ideal upland game bird. Once a flock is scattered, it will 
assemble again; and so certain is it to return to the same range, that the last 
member of it may be slaughtered, if the hunting is pushed to such an unwise 
extreme. 
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In the fall, one who knows them well may become aware of a faint mur- 
muring and rustling which proceeds from the ground, and by attention may 
perceive the birds as they scuttle, apprehensive, thru the grass, and pause at 
every cover, hoping against hope that they are not seen. They would rather 
not fly, and if not too closely pressed, will scamper away with perking heads 
and lifting crests, or else traverse an unsheltered stretch with affected dainti- 
ness, like ladies at a muddy crossing. Or, again, they will gather closely and 
“freeze,” pending the final outcome. You approach slowly in dead silence— 
nearer—nearer—you cross the invisible danger-line. Pouf! and they are off 
like fragments of an exploding bomb. 

“amily groups, or coveys, are the rule in fall, when the Bob-whites fre- 
quent stubble-fields, fence-rows, weed-grown fallows, and brushy pastures. 
When pointed, not too closely, the birds will quit the covey by little irruptions 
of twos and threes, affording the hunter the much-prized opportunity for sue- 
cessive shots at the same brood. Truth to tell, he earns his meat, for each 
bird yields a mere bite, and they fly like little meteors. Flash! Bang! and an 
intrepid soul has paid its ransom of a mouthful of clay,—very sapid, they 
tell me. 

When the hunter and his dog have passed, the scattered flock reassembles, 
one member only, presumably the parent bird, if spared, sounding the call—a 
low, sweet, penetrating, quoi-hee quoi-hee quoi-hee. Much time is spent in 
search of the missing, for the Bob-whites are devoted brothers, and the quest 
does not end until the pangs of hunger intervene to distract attention. 

At the approach of winter decimated coveys unite to form “packs,’” some- 
times numbering as high as seventy-five birds, and these remain together thru 
the season. In extreme emergency Bob-whites will resort to trees, but roost- 
ing is ordinarily upon the ground, where the company, of whatever size, squats 
in a circle, tails to center and heads pointing outward, alert to every danger. 


About the first of April the flocks scatter, and the search for mates com- 
mences. Altho coming of polygamous ancestors, Bob-white is faithful thru 
the nesting season to a single mate. Indeed, it is not improbable that, where 
undisturbed, the same birds reunite year after year, after the fashion of the 
songsters. Instances are on record where the father has assumed charge ofa 
first brood while the female was occupied with the incubation of another. 


The number of eggs laid by the female Bob-white varies greatly accord- 
ing to locality. In the South, where at least two broods are raised in a season, 
the sets often contain only ten or a dozen eggs. But in the North, where only 
one brood is reared, no self-respecting Quail would lay less than eighteen 
eggs; and in several instances twenty-eight, thirty, and even thirty-two, have 
been found in a single nest. Needless to say, in these cases the eggs are piled 
two and three layers deep. 

The female is most particular regarding her eggs, and she resents even a 
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casual inspection of them by human beings. If she suspects the nest has been 
visited, and especially if the eggs have been handled, she will destroy the entire 
set forthwith. 


As soon as hatched the young follow their mother about, peeping lustily 
and behaving very much as chickens do under similar circumstances. At the 
advent of danger, the chicks disappear as if by magic, while the mother covers 
the critical mo- 
ment of their re- 
treat either by 
making a sensa- 
tional departure 
nerseliiee Ot by, 
feigning lame- 
ness, or, some- 
times, flying in 
the face of the 
intruder. The 
young may be 
discovered by 
feeling about in 
the grass, or un- 
der dead leaves, 
Siteeikaspan ence 
Clasped hands 
make a good 
foster mother 
for a few mo- 
ments, but it is 
more fun to re- 
tire and wait for 
tes al Ont elics 
eluck which 
brings the little 
ones scampering 


Taken near Spokane. Photo by F. S. Merrill. 


from their hid- MRS. BOB-WHITE’S NESTFUL. 
ing places. 

Bob-whites have been imported into this State at frequent intervals thru 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. They seem to thrive alike in the grain 
fields of the Palouse country and in the cultivated valleys of western Washing- 
ton, and are especially well established on Whidby Island and others of the 
San Juan group. Besides furnishing, under reasonable regulation, the best 
of sport, these birds render valuable services to the farmer. While they are 
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fond of grain, this is gleaned only from the surface of the ground, where they 
also find large quantities of weed-seed and capture amazing numbers of 
weevils, grasshoppers, and other injurious insects. The wheat-grower can well 
afford to encourage the propagation of this bird, and ought to derive a suffici- 
ent annual revenue from sportsmen to make it worth his while. 


No. 227. 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 292. Oreortyx pictus (Dougl.). 
Synonym.—MowunTAin PARTRIDGE. 


Description.—Adults: A lengthened crest (shorter in female) of two 
straight black feathers; foreparts in general slaty gray, changing on nape and 
sides of lower neck to dark olive brown of back, wings, and tail; throat chestnut, 
bordered sharply on sides by line of black continuous to eye; this in turn by 
broken line of white; forehead ashy ; base of bill bordered by white; belly central- 
ly chestnut; sides and flanks broadly banded, black, white, and chestnut or rufous; 
crissum black, streaked with chestnut; inner secondaries and tertials broadly 
edged with buffy or tawny, forming conspicuous lengthwise border in folded 
wing. /mmature: Above grayish brown speckled with white; throat and belly 
whitish; breast gray marked by triangular spots of white; tip of crest pale brown 
varied by white. Length of adult: 10.50-11.50 (266.7-292.1) ; wing 5.35 (135.9); 
tail 3.30 (83.8) ; tarsus 1.50 (38.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size but more nearly small grouse in appear- 
ance; long straight crest distinctive; “larger” wing-sound in rising as compared 
with California Quail. 

Nesting.—Nest: under shelter of log or fallen branch, a slight depression in 
earth, lined scantily with dead leaves, grass, ete. Eggs: 10-12, creamy buff or dull 
pinkish buff, unmarked, or sometimes stained with pale brown. Av. size, 1.46x 
1.04 (37.1 x 26.4). 

General Range.—Pacific Coast district from Santa Barbara north to Wash- 
ington. 

Range in Washington.—Well established at lower levels and in borders of 
cultivated districts west of the Cascades. Possibly native in Washington, but 
numbers augmented by importation at an early date. 

ee ee ee and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. Vol. XII. 1860, 
p. 225. Rh. Ra. B. E 

Specimens. sa) of W.) Prov. P. C. BN. E. 


THE Mountain Quail, as it is generally called, and its close relative, the 
Plumed Quail, are neither of them native to Washington, several crates of 
living birds having been imported from California between the years 1880 and 
1890. So kindly did they take to the conditions they found here, that, at the 
end of a long season of protection imposed by law, they fairly swarmed in 
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suitable localities. But what a change a few years of persecution have wrought! 
Where formerly a dozen large coveys could be found within a small area, 
only an occasional solitary bird, rarely a pair, is now left of this gem among 
our upland birds. The entire blame cannot be laid at the door of the sports- 
man, altho modern rapid-fire guns have played their part. By far the worst 
havoc has been wrought by the treacherous nets, snares, and traps of all de- 
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scriptions, which unscrupulous persons set in defiance of law. Tioo lazy to 
hunt, these human vermin catch the poor birds alive and wring their necks. 

Before close association with mankind had proved so fatal a mistake, 
these partridges were among the tamest and most confiding of birds. Utterly 
unsuspicious of danger, they would run into the yard and eat with the farmer’s 
hens, paying little attention to any passing human being. When flushed from 
their haunts in the woods, the whole covey would merely fly into the nearest 
bushes and trees. Now all is changed, for the “fittest” survivors have in- 
herited the knowledge that mankind is their deadliest enemy. 

These “Big Blue Quail,” as they are often termed, are the largest of all 
the partridges of North America, and the sudden whirring of wings when they 
leave cover may easily be mistaken for that of the Ruffed Grouse. If the bird 
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pictus and plumiferus, interbreed, but the indications sometimes point that 
way. Both are found in the same localities; and both kinds are occasionally 
taken from the same flock during the hunting season. ‘To this must be added 
the fact that gradations between the two types are by no means infrequent. 


J. H. Bowes. 


Taken near Victoria. Photo by the Author. 


LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM CEDAR HILL. 
SHOWING FAVORITE COVER OF THE MOUNTAIN QUAIL. 


No. 228. 
PLUMED QUAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 292a. Oreortyx pictus plumiferus (Gould). 

Synonyms.—PLuMEpD PartripGe. MouNTAIN PARTRIDGE. 

Description.—Similar to O. pictus, but slaty blue of foreparts displacing 
olive-brown on nape; general tone of the upperparts a little lighter olive; fore- 
head lighter or whitish; the border area of inner secondaries and tertials lighter 
buff or buffy white. 
_ General Range.—DBoth sides of the Cascade range (but chiefly westerly) in 
Oregon, the Sierra Nevadas, and southern coastal ranges of California and 
Lower California. 

Range in Washington.—Sparingly introduced west of Cascades. Charac- 
ters likely to vanish thru absorption into O. pictus. 
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THIS bird, rather than the preceding, deserves the name Mountain Quail, 
for its normal range includes the middle slopes of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. The distinction in names, therefore, is purely arbitrary, but since it is 
established it would better be adhered to. Importations to Washington have 
been chiefly of the coastal form (O. pictus), but a specimen with a lighter 
colored wing-stripe turns up now and then to show that importers have been 
careless as to where they got their stock, and the resultant breed on Puget 
Sound will evidently be an amalgamation of the two forms. There are no 
local differences of range or habit. 


No. 2209. 


CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 204. Lophortyx californicus (Shaw). 

Synonyms.—CatirorNniA Partripce. VALLEY Quart (Name properly re- 
stricted to L. c. vallicola). Tor-KNot Quam. 

Description—<Adu/t male: Recurved crest glossy black; throat black, bor- 
dered sharply by white line curving on cheek and passing below eye to bill; fore- 
head whitish, streaked narrowly with black; a clearly defined lateral white streak 
from eye bounding olive-brown crown-patch ; general color of upperparts ashy 
overlaid with olive-brown; the feathers of occiput, nape, and sides of neck nar- 
rowly edged with blackish and speckled with white; the inner webs of tertials 
rufous brown, forming conspicuous stripe; breast slaty-blue; sides color of back, 
sharply streaked with white; remaining underparts tawny to bright chestnut, the 
feathers of the belly, except centrally, sharply bordered w ith black, and presenting 
a handsomely scaled appearance. Adult female: Similar to male, but without 
characteristic head-markings ; breast olive-gray ; belly whitish or pale tawny with 
black edgings as in male. Jmmature birds are grayish brown above with dusky 
and whitish edgings on back and wings, feathers of nape with whitish shaft- 
streaks and dusky borders. Adult length: 10.00-11.00 (254-279.4); wing 4.50 
(114.3); tail 4.40 (111.8); tarsus 1.25 (31.8). 


Recognition Marks.—Robin size; recurved crest of 4 to 10 feathers dis- 
tinctive; black throat of male, scaled appearance of belly (except centrally) ; size 
of Bob-white; weight much less than that of Mountain Quail. 


Nesting.—Nest; a slight grass-lined hollow usually under protection of 
fallen tree or bush-clump. Eggs: 12-18, creamy white or buffy, spotted or 
coarsely blotched with yellowish brown. Av. size, 1.20%.93 (30.5 x 23.6). 
Season; c. May 25; one brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast region from Monterey, California, north to 
southern Washington; introduced in Washington and southern British Columbia. 

Range in Washington.—\est-side, probably indigenous but also heavily 
introduced, and now thoroly established at all lower levels in or near cultivated 
areas. 
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Authorities.—L. californica, Bonap., Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Syoinis DOU jos IME suse}, jo, Bas, IIR Ike 1 dap 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


THE name Painted Quail has been given to another of our North Ameri- 
can partridges, but it could scarcely have been more deserving of the title than 
the subject of this sketch. The female, as is usual in most birds, is rather dull 
in coloring, but the male is truly a beauty. His lower parts, from bill to tail, 
are one continuous contrast: jet black, purest white, old gold, chestnut, silver, 
and other colors have been laid on by no uncertain hand. In fact, Dame 
Nature seems to have used him for a palette in making up some of her most 
brilliant cloud effects. 

This bird and its near relative, the Valley Partridge, are not natives of 
Washington; but, like the Mountain and the Plumed Partridge, were intro- 
duced here from the State of California. Dr. Suckley, one of our pioneer 
naturalists, tells us that as early as 1857 two shipments of birds were turned 
out in the vicinity of Puget Sound by Gov. Charles H. Mason and a Mr. 
Goldsborough. Conditions seem to have proved most suitable for them, since, 
in the face of constant persecution, they continued to increase in numbers, 
spreading their ranks over new territory every year. 

Altho often found in dry, bushy uplands, they are much more inclined to 
damp locahties than the Mountain Partridge, their favorite haunts being the 
low ground of the river valleys. Here they may be found searching for seeds 
in the weed-patches of the open fields, or gleaning amongst the growing cab- 
bages, beans, and other vegetables of the farmer’s garden. Indeed, few birds 
are so much the friends of the farmer as our partridges, for their food con- 
sists almost entirely of weed-seeds, worms, beetles, grass-hoppers, and other 
insects. What little of the newly-sown crops they may eat is repaid a thousand 
fold by the vast amount of good they accomplish. 

Many years’ acquaintance with the human race has shown them the value 
of discretion, and they have, consequently, developed no small degree of fore- 
sight. Wherever a flock is found there is always a dense stretch of brush or 
heavy timber close by; and, when frightened, the birds all rise at once, and 
promptly make for this haven of refuge. Unlike the Mountain Partridge, they 
very seldom fly into a tree, generaily preferring to conceal themselves in the 
thick undergrowth, where they evade capture by hiding and running. 

Their call notes are totally unlike those of our other Washington par- 
tridges. They seldom or never whistle; the challenge of the male in spring 
closely resembles the concluding remarks of our barnyard biddy when she has 
laid anegg. This crowing, or cackling note, closely assimilates to the syllables, 
kukwakuk, kukwakuk, kukwakuk, strongly accented on the middle member of 
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“ 
each group. It is very loud and rather harsh, being distinctly heard from a 
distance of at least half a mile. 

Resident thruout the year, these birds seldom stray very far from home. 
but their nesting habits are so remarkable that no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for them, The first eggs appear during the latter part of May, the 
conservative quail laying from twelve to eighteen of them, in a shallow grass- 
lined hollow that she arranges under some fallen log. At other times, how- 
ever, she is not in the least particular in whose nest she deposits her treasures, 
even the little Towhee having in this way received what must have been a most 
unwelcome addition to her household duties. One nest of the big Sooty 
Grouse, containing nine eggs of the rightful owner, proved so attractive that 
it received no less than three additional eggs from some fascinated quail 
mother. Nature had directed her so well—or was it coincidence ?—that the 
state of incubation in the eggs of both quail and grouse showed they would 
all have hatched at about the same time. 

Late in the fall several coveys will often join together in what are known 
as “packs,” as many as seventy-five or a hundred birds being found in one 
group. Years ago it was not unusual in California to find packs of five or six 
hundred, but these have long since given way before the advance of civilization. 

J. H. Bowes. 


No. 230. 


VALLEY QUAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 294a. Lophortyx californicus vallicola (Ridgw.). 

Synonyms.—VaAtiey Partripce. CALrroRNIA VALLEY QUAIL. 

Description.—Like L. californicus, but lighter in coloration; upperparts 
grayish brown, with inner edges of tertials buffy or whitish; sides grayish olive or 
grayish brown. 

General Range.—Interior districts of California and Oregon south to Cape 
St. Lucas; western Nevada; introduced in Washington. 

Range in Washington.—Sparingly introduced from California. Reported 
only from vicinity of Tacoma. 

Authorities.—Callipepla californica vallicola, Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. 1893. 
Dp. 17. B: 

Specimens. |}. 


A CASE precisely parallel to that of Oreorty.x pictus and O. p. plumiferus 
occurs here, Importers have been careless as to which form was brought in 
for propagating purposes, and we now find both in the same local range. To 
a student of geographical variation, this remixing of incipient species thru im- 
portation is distressing. By all means let us import game birds and plenty of 
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on 
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them, but let some representative and responsible body, like the State Fish and 
Game Protective Association, decide upon the stock required, and keep the 
breed true—else we shall have a mere barnyard. 


No. 231. 


SOOTY GROUSE. 


A. O. U. No. 279 a. Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus Ridgw. 
Synonyms.—B1vur Grousrt. Brack Grousk. Woop Grouse. LAarce Woop 
Grouse. Mountain Grouse. Hoover. 


Description.—dA dult male: General plumage sooty slate, color deepest, nearly 
or quite black, on upper back and in ring about throat, lighter, slaty, on breast and 
belly, feathers mottled with buffy and taw ny on wings, back, and sides, with ashy 

(lightly ) on rump and upper tail-coverts, and with “large admixture of white on 
tee belly and under tail-coverts; throat heavily flecked with white; shoulder- 
patches of pure white, more or less concealed; subterminal area of tail clear 
slaty-black ; terminal band ashy gray, .30-.60 wide; comb over eye and concealed 
spot of naked skin, the tympanum, orange-yellow. Bill black; feet with black 
soles. Adult female: Ground-color of male, everywhere, save on concealed webs 

of rectrices and quills, more or less mottled by ochraceous and taw ny, bluish ash, 
and white, the mottling of back falling more or less into bars. Young females: 
Like adult, but feathers oe underparts with hammer-headed white shaft- lines. 

Adult male, length: 20.00-22.00 (508- 558.8), sometimes 24.00 (609.6) ; av erage 
of seven males taken at nee wing 9.15 (232.4); tail 6.40 (162.6) ; bill 80 
(20.3). Female, length: 17.00-19.00 (431.8-482.6) ; av. of three Glacier speci- 
mens: wing 8.46 (214.9); tail 5.15 (130.8) ; bill .76 (109.3). 


Recognition Marks.—Crow size; dark slaty coloration; tarsi bare below, 
and tail-coverts not white-banded, as distinguished from Franklin Grouse, larger ; 
tail definitely tipped with white, as compared with black tail of D. o. richardsonii. 


Nesting.—Nest: on ground, a slight hollow, lined with a few Eves) grasses, 


and stray feathers, usually under protection of tree, bush clump, or grass. Eggs: 
6-12, 16 of record, pale creamy-buff, ee and sparingly freckled wit reddish 
brown. Av. size, 2.06X1.36 (52.3x 34.5). Season: May-June, according to 


altitude ; one brood. 


General Range.—Timbered sections from California north to Alaska, east to 
Nevada, Idaho, and eastern British Columbia, where shading into D. obscurus 
and D. o. richardsonu, respectively. 

Range in Washington.—In coniferous timber thruout the State, resident 
from sea-level to the limit of trees. May possibly be replaced by D. 0. richardsonii 
in the Blue Mountains, but specimens from the northeastern corner of the State 
are apparently true fuliginosus. 

Authorities—Tetrao obscurus, Say, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. Vol. IX 

Sieh, Bio Ws (CAS, WEES Wn IDS IK), IRE IBS 18, 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P. C. BN. E. 
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on some prominent stump or bowlder. The bird, as a rule, is one of the most 
phlegmatic of fowls, and his courting antics, grotesque enough in themselves, 
are conducted with a gravity which makes them even more absurd. Whatever 
the bird’s situation in hooting, the air-sacs of the throat, chest, and neck, are 
first inflated. ‘These auxiliary parts are capable of enormous distension, inso- 
much that the total bulk of the sacs, together with their covering feathers, dur- 
ing excitement, exceeds that of the body itself. The hooting, or grunting 
notes, of this Grouse are among the lowest tones of Nature’s thorobase, being 
usually about C of the First Octave, but ranging from E, Flat down to B Flat 
of the Contra Octave. Hoot, hoot, hoot, tu-hoot, the legend runs, altho there 


Taken near Tacoma. Photo by the Author. 


A NEST IN THE FIR WOODS. 


is a prefatory note of the same character which is inaudible at a distance; and 
the bird not infrequently adds another at the end, after the slightest apprecia- 
ble pause, as tho he required a fraction of a second in which to recover from 
the effort of the double note. There is in the act of utterance a corresponding 
pulsation of the air sacs, but these can serve only as a sounding board, for the 
noise is made in the syrinx, and may be passably imitated in that of a freshly- 
killed specimen by placing the thumb and forefinger over the apertures, and 
blowing at the proper intervals thru the entering windpipe. The sound may 
also be well reproduced by the human voice, and we have offended many a 
hooter ere now by challenging in his preserves. 
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\s the hooter becomes vehement he struts like a turkey-cock, spreading 
the tail in fan-shape, dropping the wings till they scrape the ground, and inflat- 
ing his throat to such an extent as to disclose a considerable space of bare 
orange-colored skin on either side of the neck. This last certainly makes a 
stunning feature of the gallant’s attire, for Nature has contrived that the 


feathers immediately surrounding the bald area 
should have white bases beneath their sooty tips. 
During excitement, 
then, as the conceal 
ing feathers are 
raised and reversed, 
a brilliant white cir- 
clet, some five inches 
in diameter, sudden 
ly flares forth on 
each side of the 
neck, to the great 
admiration, no 
doubt, of the observ- 
ant hen. 

These more em 
phatic demonstra 
tions are probably 
reserved for such 
time as the hen is 
known to be close at 
hand, for I have 
never frightened a 
strutting cock with 
out finding a female 
hard by, at least at 
no greater distance 
than the lower 


branches of a neigh- 


\ NEST IN THE PINE WOODS 


boring tree. She has 
responded to the earlier calls of the male by a single musical toot note, uttered 
at intervals of approach; but once arrived at the trysting place she has become 
ery shy, and will take no part in the celebration, save by a few tell-tale clucks 
and many coy evasions. On these occasions, also, the cock works himself up 
into such a transport that he becomes oblivious to danger, so that he may 
be narrowly observed or even captured by a sudden rush 


The Wood Grouse are probably polygamous, but contests between the 
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males are infrequent, and there is no great disparity in numbers between the 
sexes, So that the male, oftener than otherwise, mates but once during a season. 
At least he is not known to carry on his amours abreast. When the female 
has laid her complement of eggs, from six to nine, in a shallow, leaf-lined de- 
pression at the base of a tree, bush, or rock, the male joins himself to a small 
company of his widowed fellows, or else sulks out the season in ineffectual 
hoc ting. 

In choosing a nesting site the female is not at especial pains to find con- 


REE 


ye 


Taken near Tacoma. Photo by Dawson and Bowles 


SOOTY GROUSE ON NEST. 
AN EXAMPLE OF PROTECTIVE HARMONY 


cealment, relying rather upon the protective harmony of her surroundings,— 
how securely may be noted in the accompanying illustration, where the cover 
was of the slightest, yet perfectly in keeping. The bird even sits with half- 
closed lids, in order that the glint of the eye, the “high light,’’ may not betray 
her presence. 

The creamy buff eggs, also, with their light brown spots and splashes, are 
comparatively inconspicuous when exposed. In this connection it may be well 
to note a claim advanced by D. EF. Brown that eggs are occasionally unmarked 
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being especially fond of the red huckleberry, or peacock berry (lacciniui 
parvifoliuwm), which they devour together with its leaves. Salal-berries are 
also staple on Puget Sound, huckleberries in the mountains, and serv.c 
berries (Amelanchier florida and A. cusickii) east of the Cascades. This diet 
is varied by grasshoppers and other insects, as well as by seeds of many sorts. 
Sooty G 
of man, they are likely to make tame targets as they rise heavily into the near- 


‘ouse lie well to a dog, but unless previously filled with the fear 


est tree, and tamer yet as they sit and look down inquiringly at the hunter. 


Taken in Victoria From a photograph, copyright, 1908, by W. L. Dawson 


NEST AND EGGS OF SOOTY GROUSI 


THE OAK-LEAF NEST 


The young of the year, in particular, are very foolish, allowing themselves to 
be pelted repeatedly with stones until finally struck and killed. This trick has 
earned for them, in common with other species, the name “fool hen.” Mr 
D. E. Brown says the Sooty Grouse will hiss like a gander, especially when 
treed by a dog. The bird will thrust out its neck and peer down defiantly, 
hissing and squirming in anger over its interrupted meal 


Under repeated fire, the Wood Grouse learns not only to make away with 
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great celerity, but also to hide in the tree-tops, squatting and freezing so per- 
fectly that it requires a practiced eye to detect it. The Indians used to be 
very successful on the still-hunt, especially in winter, when the birds keep 
altogether to the tree-tops, spending the season in a semi-lethargic state, 
feeding exclusively upon fir buds. 


The flesh of the Sooty Grouse , altho counting as dark meat, offers excel- 
lent eating in the proper season. The bird attains a goodly size, three, four, 
or even five pounds in the case of a cock, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the supply would not last for several decades yet, if shot under proper 
restrictions as to quantity and season. As matter of fact, however, four-fifths 
of the birds already killed in this State have been slaughtered by campers and 
prospectors in the summer months. The relative abundance of the Sooty 
Grouse has been correspondingly reduced, and unless our citizens take a saner 
view of their privileges, the most valuable of our game birds will ultimately 
become a tradition. 


No. 232. 


FRANKLIN’S GROUSE. 


A. O. U. No. 209. Canachites franklinii (Dougl.). 

Synonyms.—FRANKLIN’s Spruce Grouse: Foo. Hex. Brive Grouse. 
Tyre Grouse. Mountarn Grouse. Woop Grouse. 

Description——Somewhat as in foregoing, but lighter, and plumage more 
varied ; upper tail-coverts strikingly banded black-and white. Adult male; Above 
finely varied black and grayish in transverse pattern; below chiefly black, throat 
sharply bordered on sides by crescentic white stripe, feathers of breast and sides 
tipped with white marks of increasing size posteriorly; flanks color of back with 
sharp wedge-shaped white marks; tail uniformly black or narrowly tipped with 
white; upper tail-coverts black broadly tipped with white, the lower tail-coverts 
still more extensively white; a touch of white on lore; naked skin over eye orange. 
In certain specimens the black of breast is cut off from throat by invasion of gray, 
and correspondingly restricted below. Adult female: Above chiefly black but 
highly varied by transverse bars and skirtings of gray and ochraceous or buffy; 
below chiefly whitish or tinged with ochraceous on breast and sides and barred 
with black; feathers of flanks and scapulars broadly streaked centrally with white ; 
tail black with white tip (much broader than in male). Length of adult: 15.00- 
17.00 (381-431.8) ; wing 7.00 (177.9); tail 5.50 (139.7). 

Recognition Marks.—Small crow size, mottled black and gray above; below 
black (in male) sharply marked and defined by white; upper tail-coverts con- 
spicuously banded black-and-white. 

Nesting.—Nest: Much as in preceding. Eggs: 8-14, creamy buff to pale 


FRANKLIN GROUSE, MALE AND FEMALE 


sko PHE FRANKLIN GROUSI 


nat potte ind blotched with reddish brown or burnt umber The spots 
ire distributed over entire surfac usuall paringly, more heavily than in D. o 
altho never becomi onfluent \v. size, 1.08x 1.25 (42.7 x 31.8). 

. lune ist e bh j 


General Range.—\lountai fi northwestern United States and western 


Canada, north to about Latitude 60° 1 \laska 
Range in W ashington,. Probab to b found in all the mountainous dis 
but more common in northern ( ules and mountains of Stevens County 


Authorities. Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol 
Il. pp. 181, 182 etra I D Cooper and Suckley, | I 
R. R. Surv. NIT. pt. H. 1860, p. 221 2? Rh.D&Sr Dt EC) 


) 


Specimens.—|'roy. ( 


THERE seems to be a lac k 
of exact information about this 
bird, and we are not able to 
add much to the meager fund 
already at hand It so closely 
resembles the Canada Grouse 

Canachites canadensts )* in ap- 
pearance, that it is presumed 
to resemble it in habit also, and 
much that is said of its beha- 
vior must be understood as re- 


ferring to the better-known 


form Originally described 

FEMALE FRANKLIN CROUSI (but not scientifically named 
by Lewis and Clark from speci 

aken in the mountains of Idaho, the species probably has its center of 


abundance in the same region today ; but it is found northward far into British 
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Columbia, and is said*—upon what authority I do not know—to extend west- 
ward to include the coast ranges of Oregon and Washington. I have shot it 
in late summer in the mountains of Yakima County, and in the upper Stehekin 
Valley in Chelan County. In the summer of 1908 I heard notes on Mount 
Rainier which I have been attributing to this bird, but it was neither seen nor 
heard on a trip thru the Olympics in the summer of 1890. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that Franklin’s Grouse enjoys a general 
distribution at the higher levels of the central ridge of the Cascade range, and 
that it extends at least as far south as the Natchez Pass, probably further. 
From its unsophisticated ways it has long been known to prospectors and tim- 
ber cruisers by the name “fool hen.” If discovered feeding in the trail, a 
little company of them will merely step aside to let the cavalcade pass, or else 
post in the nearest trees and bushes. Missiles have only a curious interest 
until a bird is struck, and several of the flock may be shot at leisure without 
the remainder being frightened 
away. 

The general economy of the 
Franklin Grouse is much that of 
the Sooty (D. o. fuliginosus). 
They range quite to timber-line. 
They subsist largely upon browse, 
preferring to other the buds and 
needles of coniferous trees, but 
they also descend in summer to 
gather berries of various sorts, 
and ground-fare. They appear 
to be strictly resident wherever 
found, and spend the winter sea- 
son in the depths of the fir trees. 

The male of the Franklin 


Grouse is said to drum in the 
spring after a unique fashion. The 


bird beats his wings rapidly in nano in one Telephoto by W. H. Wright 
mid-air while he sinks slowly FRANKLIN GROUSE, See 

from some elevated station to the 

ground, Or, again, he rises as he rolls his reverberant thunder, and only 


ceases when his former perch is reached. He has also various strutting antics, 
including a distension of the red eyebrows until they nearly meet over the 
crown. ‘The tail is spread to the utmost, then alternately half furled, first on 
one side and then on the other with a peculiar, silken, rustling sound. The 


a. A. O. U. Check List, 2d Ed., 1895 
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we can testify to personally is that the chicks are able to fly at an incredibly 
early age. With such a start it would seem that they might keep well out of 
harm's way, instead of offering themselves as a target to the first passerby. 


No. 233. 


CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE. 


A. O. U. No. 300a. Bonasa umbellus togata (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—PHEASANT. PARTRIDGE. RUFFED Grouse. DRUMMER. GRAY- 
TAIL. 

Description.—4 dult male: Neck-tufts of lengthened feathers glossy black; 
above warm brown or gray, varied in endless pattern by black, white, and ochra- 
ceous markings; tail normally gray but sometimes brownish, crossed by six or 
seven narrow bands and one broad subterminal band of black, tipped with light 
gray; throat buffy or ochraceous; underparts mixed white and buffy, heavily 
barred with brown, each bar bordered narrowly with dusky, marks on flanks en- 
tirely dark brown or blackish. Adult female: similar to male but smaller and 
neck-tufts much reduced in size. Length of adult: 15.00-19.00 (381-482.6) ; 
wing 7.00-7.50 (177.8-190.5) ; tail 5.50-7.00 (139.7-177.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk to Crow size; neck ruffs and varied 
brown and gray coloration unmistakable; tail normally gray as compared with 
next form. 

Nesting.—WNest: a slight depression at base of tree or bush-clump in low 
woods, sparingly lined with twigs and dead leaves. Eggs: 8-14, creamy white to 
creamy buff, unmarked or sparingly speckled with pale rufous. Av. size, 1.62 x 
1.21 (41.2x 30.8). Season: May; one brood. 

General Range.— ‘Resident in Canadian zone forests of the northeastern 
United States, British Provinces, and eastern parts of Oregon and Washington” 
( Bailey ). 

Range in Washington.—Resident in timbered valleys of eastern Washing- 
ton, chiefly along eastern slopes of Cascades, intergrading with B. wu. sabini on 
western slopes of Cascades and, rarely, descending to sea-level. 

Authorities.—| ‘Gray ruffed grouse,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. 'T’. 1884 (1885) 
284 ee bendire;deie tist. No AS Birds) Voli 1892)prie4. D"D2 J. B: 


> 


Specimens.— Prov. B. 

LIKE the Partridge of the East, our Washington drummer prefers de- 
ciduous timber. On this account, therefore, it keeps largely to the bottom 
lands along river courses, and the deeper valleys of the mountains. 


Appreciation of the Ruffed Grouse is about equally divided between the 
nature-lover and the sportsman. Be he gunner or poet there is none who can 
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st 
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withstand the charms of the October woods in which it lives, when the air is 
crisp and the fallen leaves are rustling smartly. The trees are not yet entirely 
stripped, but certain clusters of aspens have great windrows piled about their 
feet, and the carpet of the woods is everywhere pregnant with possibilities 
The poet feels the overhush of autumn and the gunner the undercrush of 
leaves, but both alike are startled by the first wing-rush of the “Pheasant,” 
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as it bursts from cover and whirls away like a cyclone to the uttermost parts of 
the woods \ltho the Grouse knows how to rise silently on occasion, there is 
a bravado about the bird which leads it to give a saucy dare of deafening 
On the drumming log those marvelous wings which stir the blood like 


none others, may be heard again 
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“Hearest thou that bird? 
I listened, and from ‘midst the depth of woods 
Heard the love signal of the Grouse that wears 
A sable ruff around his mottled neck: 
Partridge they call him by our northern streams 
And Pheasant by the Delaware. He beats 
‘Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and makes 
A sound like distant thun- 
der; slow the strokes 
At first, then fast and faster, 
till at length 
They pass into a murmur. 
and are still.” 
The main purpose of this 
extraordinary music is well 
known; it is to attract the 
female and guide her to the 
tryst. It is not, however, 
certainly known whether the 
bird is monogamous.  Ben- 
dire thinks he is. On the 
other hand, an observer once 
saw seven hen birds grouped 
about a strutting male. “And 
seven women shall take hold 
of one man in that day, say- 
ing, We will eat our own 
bread and wear our own ap- 
parel; only let us be called 
by thy name; take thou away 
our reproach.” 

Various theories have been 
advanced as to the real 
method of sound production 
in drumming. The rever- 
berating sounds were long 
supposed to be due to the 
impact of the wings upon the 
breast. A very creditable 
imitation may be produced 
by a sound-winded man who Taken in eastern Oregon. Photo by 


1 W. Anthony 


pounds upon his lungs with NEST AND EGGS OF CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE. 
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clenched fists. Others affirmed that the ictus was made by the contact of 
wings as they met over the back. Bendire says: “It is generally conceded 
now by most naturalists, including such well-known ornithologists as Brewster, 
Merriam and Henshaw, that the sound is produced by the outspread wings 
of the bird being suddenly brought downward against the air, without striking 
anything.” 

Another noisy surprise is in store for the person who comes upon a 
mother Partridge with a brood of tender chicks. With a great outery the 
mother bird charges up in front of the intruder, or dashes into his face; then 
stands before him with 
flashing eyes and ruffled 
feathers looking fierce 
enough to eat him up. 
Thus she holds the enemy 
at bay for one bewildering 
moment,—a precious mo- 
ment, in which her tiny 
darlings are finding shelter. 
Then she collapses like a 
struck tent and vanishes in 
a trice. A diligent search 
may discover a chick under 
a fallen leaf, or between 
two pieces of bark, but no 
living man can find an en- 
tire brood in this way. 

The Canadian Ruffed 
Grouse, or “Gray-tail,”’ is 
of northern stock, well dis- 
tributed thru the timbered 
foothills and mountain val- 
leys of eastern Washing- 
ton. It intergrades with 
the following form thruout the higher valleys of the western slopes of the 


Taken near Spokane Photo by F. S. Merri 


ON THE ALERT 


CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE (BACKGROUND PAINTED OUT) 


Cascades, and occasionally ventures to the very coast, especially northerly. 
Intermediate plumages are not rare, but specimens from any locality of the 
borderland are usually definitely referable to one form or the other. Thus 
of eleven specimens taken by Mr. Brown near Mt. Baker five were “grays,” 
that is, Canadians, and five “reds,” or Oregons, with one intermediate 
These differences of plumage are so marked that it is easy to name the birds 
as they rise. 
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No. 234. 


OREGON RUFFED GROUSE. 


A. O. U. No. 300c. Bonasa umbellus sabini (Dougl.). 

Synonyms.— PHEASANT.” BusH PHEASANT. “PartripGe.”’  RUEFFED 
Grouse. DRUMMER. REp-TAIL. 

Description.—Similar to B. u. togata, but gray of upperparts persistent only 
as bordering of subterminal tail-band; ground-color of upperparts rich rusty 
brown; underparts more deeply tinged with buffy or buffy brown, markings 
heavier, more extensive, and with more of blackish; throat ochraceous or orange- 
tawny. 

Recognition Marks.—As in preceding, browner; tail always(?) rich rusty 
brown. 

Nesting.—Much as in preceding form. Eggs more warmly tinted. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast district from Humboldt County, California, 
north to British Columbia. ; 

Range in Washington.—Resident thruout western Washington, but more 
common in vicinity of streams, and in groves of the prairie counties. 

Authorities.—[Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
II., pp. 182, 183.] B. sabinii, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX., 1858, p. 
git, “We (CiegSp Jes Woe Vos Ieee Ved ics 1e}e J 

Specimens.—(U. of \V.) Prov. B. E. 


PERHAPS the most exquisite product of our somber western woods 
is this handsome Grouse with his plumage of warm browns and woodsy 
buffs, relieved by touches of white, and set off by the glossy black of neck 
ornaments, or ruffs. Nature has painted her favorite to match the moulder- 
ing logs of red fir, cross-hatched as they are by the infinite traceries of the 
under-forest. When he steps forth at the sound of your footstep into 
some woodland path, alert yet curious, with ruffs half-raised and_ tail 
partly opened, you feel as if the very beauty of nature had found con- 
crete expression, and that the vision would fade again if you breathed too 
heavily. 

If not pressed, the bird will presently hop up on some fallen log, the 
better to see and be seen; or else trip away satisfied into some mossy covert. 
Or it may take suddenly to wing, with a roar which you feel to be quite 
needless, especially when exaggerated by a series of grunts which must be 
partly derisive. 

From the point of view of the sportsman this bird is not to be com- 
pared with the Ruffed Grouse of the Eastern States. Its cover is too 
abundant, and it does not take the discipline which has educated the wily 
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“partridge.” It seldom allows the dog to come to a correct point, usually 
flushing into the nearest small tree, where it sits peeping and perking like 
an overgrown chicken, regarding now the dog and now the hunter. Pot- 
shooting the birds under these circumstances can hardly be called sport, but 
their fondness for dense thickets often makes it the only way in which they 
can be obtained. ; 

In the latter part of February the mating season commences, and from 
that time until well into May the rolling drum-call of the cocks may be heard 
at any hour of the day and sometimes far into the night. Every cock has 
some particular fallen tree which he has chosen for his private drumming 
ground, and he very rarely resorts to another situation. A favorite log 
becomes worn in the course of a season, so that an experienced hunter may 
locate the trysting place in its owner’s absence. 

The motive of this singular performance is, of course, primarily sex- 
ual. It is the wooing call such as every male grouse indulges in one 
fashion or another; but there seems to be in this also a more poetic element. — 
Its exhibition is not confined to springtime, but the desire seizes the bird 
at intervals thruout the year, and especially in the fall. The grouse 
drums for the same reason that other birds sing, simply to express his joy 
of life. 

In executing this maneuver the bird stands to its full height and beats 
its wings swiftly downward towards its sides, in this manner rendering 
sounds which closely resemble the syllables bump - bump - bump, bumperrrrrr. 
The wing-beats commence slowly but end in a rapid whirr, which not 
even the most speedy lens may exactly define. The sound carries to the 
distance of half a mile or more, but so subtle, or profound, is its char- 
acter, that the ear can scarcely distinguish as between twenty yards and 
fifty. 

It is only a lucky chance which discovers the female near the drumming 
log, altho this is the appointed meeting place. On the occasion of her near 
presence the male occupies the intervals of drumming by strutting up and 
down with extended plumage, and tail held turkey-wise. We cannot blame 
the admiration of the female, and no one begrudges a mortal the right to 
strut a little before one. 

It is a moot point whether Robin Goodfellow is as faithful as he ought 
to be. The fact seems to be, however, that behavior varies greatly with 
individuals. Ordinarily the bird appears to mate but once in a season, Dur- 
ing the period of incubation, the hen is left pretty much to her own devices, 
but even then the cock is not unlikely to be somewhere in the vicinity. When 
the chicks are out, it is the mother who has the care and training of them, 
but instances are on record where the male has appeared upon the scene in 
time of danger to make gallant defense of his offspring. 
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At the foot of a maple in some swampy thicket, or close beside a 
tallen log, the female scrapes a slight depression in the earth, lining it 
roughly with dead leaves and a few small twigs. In this she places eight 
or ten eggs, buff or faintly ruddy, sparingly spotted with pale brownish 
or buffy red. As she leaves the nest, she does so a-wing, causing the 
surrounding leaves to flutter carelessly over her eggs. If the eggs are 


« 
OOn oo 


Taken near Tacoma Photo by the Author 


NEST AND EGGS OF OREGON RUFFED GROUSE 


molested, she will either desert outright or else break up the polluted 
clutch. If, however, she only suspects that her secret may be known, she 
is at great pains to cover up her treasures with leaves and trash each time 
she quits them. 


In caring for the brood the mother bird exhibits the utmost solicitude, 
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fearlessly exposing her person, until she is assured that the babies are all safe. 
At such times she utters a whining sound, or adds to it a vocal undertone, 
dsut dsut dsut deut, which is not unlike the chittering of a chipmunk or a 
Chickadee. The youngsters peep lustily, once the ban of silence has been 
removed, and if the bird-watcher lingers quietly, he may hear the motherly 
clucking which reassembles the brood. 


The food of the Bush Pheasants consists largely of insects, worms, 
seeds, buds, green leaves, and berries. They are fond of the fruit of 
the Cascara, which they gather from the ground; and wild crab-apples are 
favorites in season. These last ripen about the middle of October, and from 
that time until the alders bud again these Grouse are often to be found in 
evergreen trees. 


No. 235. 


WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN. 


A. O. U. No. 304. Lagopus leucurus Swains. & Rich. 
Synonyms.—Mountain Grouse. SNow Grouse. “Foor HEN.” 


Description.—Adults in full summer dress: Head and neck all around, 
forebreast and upperparts, including scapulars, upper tail-coverts, and central 
pair of rectrices, white, mottled and barred with black, finely upon head and 
neck, broadly elsewhere, the black, in turn, except on breast, finely barred and 
vermiculated with ochraceous tawny or grayish brown; remaining plumage, in- 
cluding wings and tail (with exceptions noted) pure white; bill and nails black. 
Adults in winter: Entire plumage pure white. Specimens in summer plumage 
vary interminably both in the amount and intensity of the black and ochraceous 
or tawny, the coloration of the central pair of tail-feathers being apparently the 
last character assumed in this moult. “Young: Above light brownish gray, or 
grayish brown, densely vermiculated with black, and with scattered irregular 
patches of the same; two outer quills partly white, four innermost ones entirely 
white, the rest dull grayish; tail-feathers mottled brownish like back; anterior 
and lateral lower parts dull buffy, irregularly barred, vermiculated and spotted 
with black ; rest of lower parts plain dull buffy grayish white” (Ridgway). Length 
of adult: 13.00-14.00 (330.2-355.6); wing 7.00-7.25 (177.8-184.2); tail 3.50 
(88.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size; mottled black of upperparts, and 
pure white of wings, tail and underparts of summer plumage unmistakable, 

Nesting.—.Vest: a grass-lined depression, in heather-bed or on grassy slope 
near timber-line. Eggs: 8 or 10, sometimes 14, creamy buff or pale ruddy, 
speckled and round-spotted, rather sparingly, with burnt sienna, Av. size, 1.78 x 
1.16 (45.2% 29.5). Season: June, July; one or two broods, 
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General Range.—High mountains of Oregon and Washington, north to 
Alaska. 

Range in Washington.—Central range and higher peaks of the Cascades 
and (probably) the Olympic Mountains. 

Authorities |“ White-tailed ptarmigan,’ Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 
(i885)22)|) sBendire sites Elist ING AS Birds, Vol) Ll; 1892p. 834 01. Rh: DE. 

Specimens.—Prov. B. E. 


AS the Bluebird mediates between earth and sky, so does the Ptarmigan 
between snow and heather. Its plumage, white in winter and mottled gray 
in summer, is an exact counterpart of its chosen surroundings; and its simple 
tastes are satisfied with the fare of browse, berries, and chance insects which 
is obtainable upon our highest mountains above the timber-line. Permanent 


Taken on Mt. Rainier From a Photograph, Copyright, 1908, by W. L. Dawson. 


THE SLUISKIN PTARMIGAN—BROADSIDE. 


residence in the case of any species hints at antiquity, but as one studies 
these demure birds in their dwindling fastnesses of rock and ice, he cannot 
help thinking of that elder time when ice prevailed over all the landscape, 
and when these hardy Eskimos of the bird-world may have been the dominant 
species in Washington. 
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The processes of nature are so slow, however, that we shall never live to 
he extermination of the Ptarmigan, unless the 


operation is unduly 
hastened by the unlawful det 


mands made upon them by hungry campers. Al 
pon any ridge of rock or grass-covered slope above timber 


line in the Cascade and Olympic Mountains, 
] 


ho likely to oceur 1 


the local range of these birds is 
much restricted, and many isolated colonies have already been destroved., 


‘ ec} Ihy t] mt . 
specially HWOSe WW Lire 


vicinity of mining camps 


CLOUD CAP 


- gal ‘ ua unsuspicious and confiding to a degree unprece 
dented in the case of anv othe \merican bird This is partly owing to the 
secluded character f their haunts, so that thev have not learned the fear of 
men; and | | le mstinctive reliance which they place in their protectin 
colorat \ t hen will not leave her nest until she is all but trampled 
n, and once disturbed, she will even allow herself to be lifted from the ground 
without resistance lhe 


cock is usually more wary. Once, while encamped in 
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the Cascade Pass, I was working lazily over a sharp ridge, half covered with 
snow, when I heard a subdued croaking, or crooning, like a Clark Nutcracker 
note done small. Glancing ahead I saw a cock Ptarmigan standing breast- 
deep in heather and regarding me with a watchful eye. As I approached he 
ran out upon the 
snow-bank, cackling 
apprehensively, but 
he circled about so 
as to return to the 
edge of the timbered 
island which he had 
just quitted. Here 
a moment later I put 
up the female. She 
stepped out from the 
heather upon the 
snow with a dis- 
turbed cluck, but 
proved to be much 
more approachable 
than the male. I fol- 


Taken in Chelan County. Photo by the Author. 
lowed her about pa- “THE COCK SUBMITTED TO ONE SNAP.” 

tiently as she skirted 

the edge of the island, now going out upon the snow if pressed too closely, 
now returning to the heather if I retreated. In this way I secured three good 
photographs at six feet. The cock submitted to one snap at twenty-five feet, 
but he was too nervous to 
stand long under fire; and he 
retreated across the snow by 
little runs until he had 
reached a heather patch a 
dozen rods further up. 
Here he lingered in a fever 
of unrest, torn by jealousy 
and fear, as I ogled his mod- 
est mate for an hour or 
more. Now and then he 
gave vent to his anxieties by 
a series of raucous little 
screams. But the hen made 


Taken on Mt. Rainier. Photo by W. L. Romans. no reply, which under the 
A PATIENT SUBJECT. circumstances I took to be 
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have a mellow, rolling note, which is not unlike Biddy’s brooding ery. It is 
meant for menace, but its utterance only increases one’s desire to pick the 
bird up and fondle it. 

For a nesting site the female usually chooses a sloping, grass-covered 
hillside, or a stretch of gravelly soil half-covered by vegetation. In this she 
makes a considerable depression, lines it carefully with grass and twigs, 
with some feathers from her own breast, and deposits eggs, from six to ten, 
or even twelve, in number. These resemble the eggs of the Sooty Grouse 
(Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus) much more than they do those of other 
SpeeCies Wit 
Ptarmigan, since 
they are of a 
warm buffy or 
pale ruddy hue, 
dotted and spot- 
tedeae Dnt tia trOxt 
Gexgtie ml Sulveelay 
blotched, with 
reddish brown. 


The time cho- 
sen for nesting 
depends largely 
upon the season 
and the relative 
amount of snow- 
fall, which is so 
variable in our 
MOMMA eles Ts 
Cimckiss “ane 
brought off by 
the 4th of July 
some years, and 
again not till 
August. Mr. C. 
C. Cornell is of 
opinion that the 
Ptarmigans on 
Mount Baker 
raise two broods 
in a season, and 
affirms that the Photo taken July 6, 1908, by W L. Dawson. 


first brood is SLUISKIN FALLS. 
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taken in charge by the male while the female is incubating a second. If this 
be the case, 1t is not impossible that the families may unite later in the season 
On the 3oth of July | once encountered on the slopes of Mount Sahale a covey 
which appeared to have this double characte \ number of young, apparently 

ree or four weeks old, burst from cover like partridges, while downy chicks 
clamored at my feet. [ stooped to pick up one of the fluff-balls, whereat the 


mother bird charged in 
o my face, with such 


lury, mdeed, that I was 


ibliged to fend her off 
witl my m, and I re 
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COLUMBIAN SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 
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larly barred with white, the inner ones changing to pattern of back; tail graduated, 
the two central pairs of feathers much like back, the remainder mottled on outer 
webs, white or grayish white on inner; below whitish as to base, or tinged with 
buffy anteriorly, the throat buff, usually immaculate, the remaining feathers 
usually with U- or V-shaped markings of dark brown, heaviest and sharpest on 
breast, least or none on belly; axillars and wing-linings pure white; legs grayish 
white. Iris light brown; bill chiefly dark horn-color; toes light horn-color above, 
darker below. Young birds are browner above, with sharp white shaft-lines, and 
whiter below with dark brown spots on breast, changing to streaks on sides. 
Length of adult: 18.00-20.00 (457.2-508) ; wing 9.00-10.00 (228.6-254) ; middle 
pair of tail-feathers 4.00-6.00 (101.6-152.4) ; shortest (lateral) tail-feathers 1.50 
(38.1) ; tarsus 2.00 (50.8) ; bill .65 (16.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; mottled grayish plumage; chiefly terrestrial 
habits; completely feathered tarsus; graduated tail. 

Nesting.—Nest: a grass-lined depression under shelter of sage-bush, grass- 
clump, ete. Eggs: 10-15, buffy-olive or drab-colored, unmarked, or finely 
dotted with brown. Av. size, 1.70 x 1.24 (43.2x 31.5). Season: c. May Ist; one 
brood. 

General Range.—Northwestern United States from western edge of the 
Great Plains in Montana west to Cascade-Sierras, south to northern California, 
Nevada, and Utah, north thru British Columbia to central Alaska. 

Range in Washington.—Upper Sonoran and Arid ‘Transition life-zones in 
eastern portion of State; unknown west of the Cascades. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
II. p. 180.] Pediocetes phasianellus, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
ISSO mp pT O20mO27 00 wl Ceros ID) D2isSstSszaap 

Specimens.—Provy. P'. 


“CHICKENS? No; I hav’n’t seen a Prairie Chicken fur—Oh, I dunno 
when—several years anyhow. Oh, yes; there used to be a good many of ‘em 
in thru here; that is, before them city sports came with their dogs and guns 
and cleaned ‘em all out.” Such an answer might be expected of the average 
East-side rancher anywhere from Walla Walla to the northern line, tho it 
would only be just to add that the farmer himself has helped himself pretty 
liberally in the early day when “chickens” were plentiful, and when every man 
accepted the bounty of nature without anxious thought for the morrow. The 
Sharp-tailed Grouse still lingers in certain less frequented regions, and some 
who know af local coveys may be inclined to scoff at these lines; but take my 
word for it: there is not one Sharp-tail in the State where there were fifty 
thirty years ago. We have no one to blame for it but ourselves either, for the 
bird is not excessively shy. It is hardy and adapts itself readily to changing 
conditions. Moreover, it thrives on the waste of the grain field, and is able 
to glean a fat living from barren acres which yield nothing otherwise unless 
it be for a band of all-devouring sheep. 
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The Columbian Sharp-tail is—or was—a fine game-bird. It lies well to 
a dog, and moves off at a pace which is a fair test of marksmanship. More- 
over, its flesh is excellent eating, juicy and tender and in the best of condition 
just when the frosts are beginning to nip. Stringent protection for a term of 
years, followed by sane treatment in the annual shooting of the increase only, 
would assure to us the presence of a sturdy and valuable game bird for 
generations to come, 

The economy and general appearance of the Sharp-tailed Grouse is much 
that of the Prairie Hen (Tympanuchus americanus), or “chicken,” of the 
East, after which it was promptly named by the early settlers. In the early 
days it was partially migratory in habit, spreading out upon the sage-brush 
stretches and rye-grass plains in spring and summer, but resorting to the aspen 
groves and timbered draws in winter. As soon, however, as cultivation 
assured support in winter, the birds began to maintain their place in the 
open wheat-fields or visited the haystacks and the farm-yards. Tho chiefly 
terrestrial in habit, at the advent of cold weather these Grouse alight freely 
in trees and bushes, browsing upon the tender shoots or gleaning unfallen 
fruit, being especially partial to the rose-hips. In the Yakima country twenty- 
five years ago it was no uncommon sight to see a flock of these Grouse walk- 
ing and fluttering about the barn and out-buildings, nor even to be aroused at 
‘arly morning by the patter and scratch of pectinated feet upon the house-top. 
Of course this was the prompt signal for resurrecting the old musket,—so 
gracious is human hospitality. 

Sharp-tailed Grouse have several cackling and calling notes, none more 
characteristic than the rattling, grunting ery with which they take to wing. 
When getting under way the body is rocked violently, as tho by alternating 
wing strokes. A series of such flaps is followed, if the way is clear, by a 
long sail on stiffened wings; and so powerful is the bird in flight that it will 
not infrequently distance a hawk or an unsophisticated owl. I have seen a 
Marsh Hawk dash repeatedly into a passing flock of Grouse, but never saw 
him catch one yet. 

These Grouse are doubtfully monogamous, but their nesting is prepared 
for by an elaborate social function, which is thus described by Mr. Ernest E. 
Thompson*®: “After the disappearance of snow and the coming of warmer 
weather, the chickens meet every morning at gray dawn in companies of from 
six to twenty on some selected hillock or knoll and indulge in what is called 
‘the dance.” This performance I have often watched. At first, the birds may 
be seen standing about in ordinary attitudes, when suddenly one of them 
lowers its head, spreads out its wings nearly horizontally and its tail perpen- 
dicularly, distends its air sacs and erects its feathers, then rushes across the 


a. Speaking of a closely allied form, P. p. campestris—The Birds of Manitoba, Proc. U. S. Nat'l 
Museum, Vol NIIT. (1890), p. sto. 
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‘floor, taking the shortest of steps, but stamping its feet so hard and rapidly 
that the sound is like that of a kettle drum; at the same time it utters a sort of 
bubbling crow, which seems to come from the air sacs, beats the air with its 
wings, and vibrates its tail so that it produces a low, rustling noise, and thus 
contrives at once to make as extraordinary a spectacle of itself and as much 
noise as possible. 

“As soon as one commences all join in, rattling, stamping, drumming, 
crowing, and dancing together furiously; louder and louder the noise, faster 
and faster the dance becomes, until at last, as they madly whirl about, the 
birds are leaping over each other in their excitement. After a brief spell the 
energy of the dancers begins to abate, and shortly afterward they cease or 
stand and move about very quietly, until they are again started by one of 
their number ‘leading off.’ 


“The space occupied by the dancers is from 50 to 100 feet across, and as 
it is returned to year after year, the grass is usually worn off and the ground 
trampled down hard and smooth. The whole performance reminds one so 
strongly of a Cree dance as to suggest the possibility of its being the prototype 
of the Indian exercises.” 


No. 237. 


SAGE GROUSE. 


A. O. U. No. 309. Centrocercus urophasianus (Bonap.). 

Synonyms.—Sacer Cock. Sack Hen. Cock oF THE PLAINS. 

Description.—Adult male: Above mingled buffy and grayish, varied ir- 
regularly with black; many of the wing-feathers with central white streaks, the 
tertials bordered terminally with white; wing-quills grayish brown, sometimes 
mottled on outer webs with paler; chin and throat broadly mingled black and 
white, defined laterally by crescentic area of white; lower throat black, the 
feathers bordered more or less with grayish white; chest gray; belly black sur- 
rounded by white; lower tail-coverts black, broadly tipped with white; lining of 
wings white. “To describe the peculiar neck-feathering of the old cock more 
particularly: On each side is a patch of feathers, meeting in front, with extremely 
stiff bases, prolonged into hair-like filaments about 3.00 in length; with the 
wearing away of these feathers in the peculiar actions of the bird in pairing-time, 
their hard horny bases are left, forming ‘fish-scales.’ In front of these peculiar 
feathers is the naked tympanum, capable of enormous inflation under amatory 
excitement. Above them is a tuft of down-feathers, covered with a set of long 
soft filamentous plumes corresponding to the ruff of Bonasa. Many breast- 
feathers resemble the scaly ones of the neck, and are commonly found worn to 
a bristly ‘thread-bare’ state. Scaly bases of these feathers soiled white; thready 
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ends blackish; fluffy feathers snowy-white, like wool, the longer overlying fila 


mentous plumes glossy black” (Coues). Adult female: Similar to male, but 
much smaller and without black of chin and throat; feathers of neck not strik 
ingly peculiar Length of cock: 24.00-30.00 (609.6-762); wing 12.00 (304.8); 
tail £1.00-13.00 ( 279.4-330.2) ; weight 4-8 pounds. Adult hen: length 21,00-23.00 


(533.4-584.2) ; wing 10.00-11.00 (254-279.4) ; tail 7.00-9.00 (177.8-228.0) ; weight 
3-5 pounds. 


Recognition Marks.—lrant size; largest of American Grouse; sage 
haunting habits 


Nesting.— Vest; a scantily lined depression in ground under sage-bush 


Liggs: 6-15, usually 8 or 9, pale buffy-olive to olive-green, dotted and spotted with 
dark brown lhe marking is of different degrees of intensity, is well distributed, 
and varies in size from a pin-head to a pea, tending to circular forms. Av. size, 


2.20 X 1.54 (55.9 X 39.1). Season: April-May 10; one brood. 


General Range.—Sage-brush plains of the western United States and south 
ern portions of British Columbia, Alberta, and Assiniboia, south to New Mexico 
and Arizona 


Range in Washington.—lractically coextensive with that of sage-brush 
especially Artemisia tridentata) in eastern Washington. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
IT., p. 180.) Centrocercus urophasianus Swains, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv 
IX.; T888ip.625. “LICes. De. Ss" Sse 


Specimens.—|!’. C. FE 


\S bamboo to the Oriental, or as the cocoanut palm to the South Sea 
Islander, so is the sage bush to this Cock of the Plains. It not only provides 
him shelter of a sort, but food and probably drink as well \t least, from 
he fact that the Sage Cock is found at such distances from water, we are 
forced to conclude that the 
dew-covered browse of the 
(Artemisia must often serve 
the bird in leu of water. As 
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leaves and te 
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is incapable of digesting 
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The bird’s gizzard, unlike 
that of other grouse, 1s not a 
strong, muscular grinding 


organ, but a membranous 
sac capable of great disten 
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of reducing seeds, grains, or even hard-shelled beetles. The bird’s spring 
diet is varied by many kinds of tender herbage, and in summer it consumes 
quantities of crickets, grasshoppers and other insects, but sage is eaten at all 
seasons and forms its exclusive ration in winter. 

In spite of this monotonous and bitter fare the flesh of the adult Sage 
Grouse is far from unpalatable, especially if speedily prepared; while birds of 
the year in the fall are as wholesome as those of any other species. In fact, 
much that has been written about “fishy” ducks and “sagey” grouse has been 
derived from specimens left about undrawn until the characteristic flavors of 
the intestinal contents have permeated the flesh,—obviously, an unfair test in 
case of a pronounced diet either of clams or wormwood. 

Sage Grouse move about in coveys, family groups, in which the mother 
remains a central figure, until late autumn. At that season several coveys 
may unite to form a “pack,” and the male birds are allowed to rejoin the 
company. Stories are told of bands numbering up to a thousand, but small 
flocks are the rule. These Grouse, like all others in America, with the partial 
exception of the Pinnated, are non-migratory; but they are mildly nomadic 
in their habits, moving about in the flocking season from one portion of their 
local range to another. i 

Altho far larger—inales weigh five or six pounds, and eight-pound birds 
are of record—the Sage Grouse resembles the Sharp-tail in many ways. Like 
the latter it will crouch low upon the ground, or, especially if the passerby be 
on horse-back or in a wagon, will “freeze” beside a sage bush in hopes of 
escaping detection. When put to flight it has the same harsh rattle or cackle, 
increased in proportion to its size. It rises heavily with violent exertion of 
alternating wing-strokes, and after each repetition of such efforts, rests in 
long stiff sails. The birds lie well to a dog, or not, according to circumstances, 
and a flock is seldom found lying as close together as is the case with Sharp- 
tailed Grouse. 

In the courting antics of this valiant son of the desert, Nature has in- 
dulged a fresh fancy. Indeed, it is to be suspected that the Dame takes a 
special delight in making some of the most staid and prosaic of her male 
progeny appear in a ridiculous light, when under the influence of the tender 
passion. This grizzled veteran of the wormwood does not express his senti- 
ment with either dignity or grace. No; he first inflates the air sacs, which line 
his neck, until they assume alarming proportions, meeting in front and fre- 
quently engulfing his head; the tail with its spiny feathers is spread to the 
utmost and pointed skyward ; then the gallant pitches forward and casts off for 
a belly-buster slide over the ground, not without much assistance of propulsive 
feet in approved “kid” fashion. As a result of this ridiculous dry-land swim, 
the feathers of the breast are worn off at the tips till only the quills protrude. 
These ragged quill-ends, in being forced over the earth, produce a mild roar 
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which passes tor an aria by Caruso with the gray lady in the sage-box. La! 
but it is absurd! Do you suppose—now do you suppose we ever make such 
fools of ourselves? 

In nesting, the female hides from the cock, as is the case with most of 
the grouse. A slight depression in the ground, barely or not at all lined with 
twigs and sage-leaves, serves for a cradle, with a sage bush for a canopy. The 
eggs are heavily colored, greenish gray or greenish drab as to ground with 
sharp dots and rounded spots of reddish brown or chocolate. Eight to fifteen 
is the number laid, but the smaller denomination represents the average size 
of fall flocks after the coyotes have taken toll. 

Sage is a thing accursed in the eyes of all thrifty farmer folk, and he 
whose ambition it is to cause two blades of grass to grow where none grew 
before, must needs abolish the wormwood. With it goes the Sage Grouse, 
after the Turkey, the largest and most irreclaimable of the American Tetra- 
onide. Its days are numbered, and there is no use wasting sentiment in the 
face of million dollar irrigation projects. Fare ye well, or fare ye ill, gray 
mourner of the wilderness! We have troubles enough of our own. 


No. 238. 


MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 


Introduced. Phasianus torquatus Gmel. 

Synonyms.—RING-NECKED PHEASANT. CHINESE PHEASANT. DENNY 
PHEASANT. 

Description—<Adult male: Sides of head largely bare, with livid skin; top 
of head light greenish; short plumicorns dark green; throat and neck all around 
black, with rich metallic reflections ; a white cervical collar nearly meeting in front ; 
fore-neck and breast, well down, shining coppery red with golden and purplish 
reflections ; sides rich fulvous with black spots; belly mostly blackish; above with 
indescribable intricacy of marking,—black, white, copper, fulvous, pale blue, virid- 
ian green, glaucous green, etc., etc. (we are not morally responsible for the color- 
ing of this marvelous exotic); tail much lengthened, mostly greenish fulvous, 
edged with heliotrope-purple and cross-banded with black. Adult female: Much 
plainer, mostly brownish and without white collar; the upperparts more or less 
spotted and mottled with dusky; the underparts nearly plain buffy brown; the 
tail-feathers barred for their entire length, dusky and whitish on a mottled brown- 
ish ground. Adult male length 30.00 (762) or more, of which more than 16.00 
(406.4) is tail. 

Recognition Marks.—Size of domestic fowl. Long tail and white collar 
distinetive, 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground of dried leaves, grasses, ete., usually in grass 
tussock or under bush. Eggs; 8-15, yellowish, olive-drab, or bluish buff. Av. 
size, 1.61 X 1.31 (40.9 x 33.3). Season: April-July; two or three broods, 
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General Range.—China. Introduced in various localities of the United 
States. Well established in Washington, Oregon, and southern British Columbia. 


Range in Washington.—Well established on Puget Sound, especially at 
lower levels, and successfully introduced into various localities of eastern 
Washington. 

Authorities.—| “Mongolian Pheasant (introduced),’’ Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. 
T., 1884 (1885), p. 23.] Keck, Wilson Bulletin, No. 17, June 1904, p. 35. 
B. E. 


Specimens.—(U.of W.) Prov. BN. E. 


THE happiest event in the history of game protection in the Pacific 
Northwest, or indeed in the entire country, was the introduction, in 1880 and 
1881, of the China Pheasant by Judge O. N. Denny, of Oregon, then Consul- 
General to Shanghai. Happiest, we maintain, not alone because the bird draws 
the fire from our harassed and over-hunted native birds, but because it bids 
fair to furnish a staple article of food such as normally constituted people 
crave, and such as the Many, as distinguished from the favored Few, have a 
right to demand. 

The move was well considered on the part of Judge Denny, he having 
been long impressed with the high reputation which the bird bore in its native 
land, both as a table bird and as an economic factor in the subjugation of in- 
sect pests. He, therefore, at great expense, arranged an importation, first of 
seventy birds, which perished thru lack of proper care before liberation, and 
later of thirty birds, which were successfully liberated near Peterson’s Butte 
in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. The Pheasants thus secured immediately 
established themselves in the Willamette country, and from this importation 
of 1881 most of our western stock has sprung. 

There are many factors which conspire to make the Mongolian Pheasant 
the favorite as it will be the dominant game bird of the West. In the first 
place, the male bird is a vision of loveliness, gorgeous in coloring beyond the 
ability of a mere word-painter to depict, occupying in this regard the same re- 
lation to other gallinaceous birds that our Wood Duck does to other water- 
fowl. A cock Pheasant brought to bag is both a dinner and a picture, a feast 
and a trophy. 

Then, and chiefly, the China Pheasant is a good rustler. Evolved in his 
native land under conditions of the most strenuous competition, the pheasant 
race has developed both adaptabilit; and endurance, staying qualities which 
give the bird an assured position in any situation remotely similar to that af- 
forded in China. Under protection, Pheasants avail themselves of all the 
privileges, ranging freely across farms and cultivated areas, finding sufficient 
cover in neglected fence-rows or wayside thickets, and becoming so bold as to 
disregard the passer-by, and even to venture into the farmyard to feed with 
the domestic fowls. Under persecution the bird as quickly develops wariness 
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and cunning, and is able, under necessity, to maintain a thrifty existence in the 
forests and uncleared river valleys, in complete independence of men. It is 
even able, and this is a vital point, to quickly discriminate between open and 
close season, and to resume the warier life under the behest of a single day's 
discipline. 

As a game bird, also, the China Pheasant ranks high. Its flesh is above 
the average, and its pursuit involves all the elements of sagacity, skill, and en- 
durance, which constitute upland shooting sport. The bird lies well to a 
dog—that is, when cornered—but if he has a running chance, the dog must 
win his point. Pheasants are cunning sneaks and swift runners, and the cocks 
will sometimes travel at top speed for half a mile before admitting defeat and 
crouching for the wing test. The bird leaps into the air with a sudden cry, 
pauses for a fraction of a second to get his course, then away on vigorous 
wings. 


The Pheasant is usually thus pursued with gun and dog, after the fashion 
observed in case of all native grouse, and that moment of indecision which al- 
ways comes after the bird is up is the favorable moment for the gunner. But 
it is no mean test of skill to stop a Pheasant in mid-flight when the hunt is en 
battue, after the English and Continental fashion. 


Stubble fields and open situations are the preferred range of the Ring- 
necks, but they are quite at home in the jungle. They are especially to be 
found at the borders of clearings, where their haunting presence is likely to be 
resented by the pioneer who is trying to carve a garden out of a forest. Some 
damage they undoubtedly do, just as chickens would, but it is to be suspected 
that those who complain most bitterly of the “devastations” wrought by this 
fowl are seeking cover for their practice, all too frequent, of potting these 
luscious birds out of season. 


Fecundity is another trait of this hardy fowl. The birds are polygamous, 
and the cock is prepared to fight for the possession of the largest possible 
harem. The females raise two or three broods in a season, but not content 
with this, the amorous cocks seek alliance with native and domestic species. 
Hybrids formed by the crossing of China Pheasants and Sooty Grouse are not 
infrequent, and the introduction of wild blood into the farm-yard results in 
interesting and not unprofitable forms. 


Cock Pheasants crow somewhat after the fashion of Chanticleer, produc- 
ing a sort of double explosive sound, squawk-squawk, accompanied by a vigor- 
ous clapping of wings. Mr. Victor Savings called my attention to the fact 
that in the spring of the year, when any unusual noise is made the nearest cock 
Pheasant crows instantly. Mr. Savings, Sr., was engaged in blasting out 
stumps and I was able to confirm Victor’s observations, for every time the 
Hercules powder “let go” with a dull boom, some Pheasant crowed 


oo mui i. —————_ 
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No. 239. 
CALIFORNIA CLAPPER RAIL. 


A. O. U. No. 210. Rallus obsoletus Ridgw. 

Description.—Adult: Above olive-gray or grayish olive, broadly, but 
usually not sharply, striped with blackish brown; eyelids, short superciliary line, 
chin, and upper throat, whitish; fore-neck, chest, and breast, uniform deep cinna- 
mon, the sides of the neck dull grayish cinnamon; sides, flanks, and axillars, dark 
brown, narrowly bordered with white, the white, in turn, with dusky. Downy 
young: Uniform glossy black. Length of adult: 17.50-18.00 (444.5-457.2) ; 
wing 6.63 (168.4); bill 2.40 (61) ; tarsus 2.18 (55.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Small Crow size; olive-gray above, reddish below; 
the only large Rail in range. 

Nesting.—Nest: a raised platform of dried grasses or tules, supported by 
grass tussock in swamp. Eggs: 6-15, buffy white, or paler brownish buff, spar- 
ingly dotted and spotted with reddish brown and purplish gray. Av. size, 1.75 x 
1.24 (44.5 xX 31.5). Season: May; one brood. 

General Range.— ‘Salt marshes of the Pacific Coast, from Washington( ?) 
to Lower California.” 

Range in Washington.—Gray’s Harbor. Also lay reports from vicinity of 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

Authority.—Hubbard, Zoe, Vol. III., July 1892, p. 142. 


WE are not certain whether this large marsh-prowler is a resident with 
us or whether our meager records are due only to the visits of ambitious ex- 
plorers, the vanguard of that mighty army of those who, like ourselves, feel 
the lure of the North. This species has its center of abundance in the salt 
marshes which adjoin San Francisco Bay. ‘“They are either tame or exceed- 
ingly stupid birds—I believe the latter, for they may be captured alive during 
the early spring and late fall, as they trust to protective coloring and do not 
try to escape until too late. During the breeding season they are somewhat 
more shy, but even then it is nearly impossible to flush them because they skulk 
or dive rather than fly, and refuse to desert the nest. About the middle of April 
they commence to make a nest of marsh grass on a tussock, and from that time 
on are devoted to it. Eight or nine eggs are laid, and incubation lasts nineteen 
to twenty-three days. As is well known, certain varieties of marsh birds build 
several nests, using but one. The ‘dummy’ sometimes serves as a shelter for the 
adult male; sometimes the making of it seems to have been a mere pastime; 
and, occasionally, as in the case of the clapper rail, it forms a convenient plat- 
form or nursery on which the young can scramble for a sun-bath when weary 
with their first swimming-lessons. These unused nests are commonly placed 
close to the one occupied by the brood and closely resemble it”’ (Mrs. Wheelock )*. 


Ke a. Birds of California, by Irene Grosvenor Wheelock; pp. xxviii+ 578; Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
'0., 1904. 
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No. 240. 


VIRGINIA RAIL. 


i O, U. No, 212. Rallus virginianus Linn. 


Description.—Adu/t: Above brownish black, the feathers broadly striped 
laterally with lighter browns (wood-brown, bistre, and olive-brown), and shad- 
ing into burnt umber on wing-coverts and edges of quills; forehead with numer- 
ous, enlarged, glossy, black shafts without attendant vanes; a light line over eye 
in front, and a dusky line thru eye; lower eyelid white; sides of head ashy gray; 
chin and upper throat white; lower throat and breast cinnamon-rufous ( Mars 
brown), growing paler medially and posteriorly ; belly, flanks, and lining of wings 
brownish dusky or blackish, crossed by narrow white bars, lighter, or sometimes 
almost unmarked fulvous, centrally and on thighs; bill red, darker above. 
Immature birds show blackish more extensively on underparts. Downy young: 
Uniform glossy black. Length 8.00-10.50 (203.2-266.7); wing 4.15 (105.4); 
tail 2.00 (50.8); bill 1.50 (38.1); tarsus 1.33 (33.8); middle toe and claw 1.78 
(45.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size (to appearance) ; marsh-prowling habits. 
The long reddish bill and rufous coloration serve to distinguish this bird from 
the following species. 

Nesting.— Nest: of sedge and grasses in tussock of swamp. Eggs: 6-12, 
pale buffy or creamy white (of noticeably lighter coloration than those of the 
succeeding species); spotted and dotted with reddish brown and obscure lilac. 
Avy. size, 1.25.95 (31.8x 24.1). Season: May to-June 1; one brood. 

General Range.—North America from the British Provinces south to Guate- 
mala and Cuba. 

Range in Washington.—Regular but not common summer resident in 
swamps thruout the State. 

Authorities.—Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI., Pt. IV., 1857, p. 96. 
C&S. Rh. D'. D2. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. E. 


GIVEN an oasis of water of, say, two acres extent, ina pasture desert of 
barren green; crowd a company of willows into one end; add a half acre of 
bogs crowned with rose bushes; then a little space of clear water; then a jungle 
of cat-tails at the other end; surround the whole with a thirty-foot border of 
sedges and coarse grasses cropped close on the desert side, and you have an 
ideal home for the Virginia Rail and his kind. Poke about carefully in the 
edge of the rose-bog and you will soon start him, a sly reddish brown bird with 
a red eye and a longish beak. See him some ten feet away standing at the 
edge of cover, all alert, one foot uplifted and with claws curled down; or 
when he plants it gingerly, he alternately perks and lowers his head, as tho 
divided in his mind between darting away and_facing it out with you. Simul- 
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taneously he cocks his tail forward and relaxes it nervously. If you succeed 
in looking sufficiently disinterested, he will snatch a slug hastily and watch you 
furtively with a blood-red eye, to note whether you approve of such actions. 
If you pass all the tests of good behavior during the first five minutes, the 
gentle bird will relax his vigilance and show you how he can wall: over half- 
submerged vegetation without sinking very deep himself, or if in the passage 
from bog to bog he comes to a space of clear brown water, he will swim as 
lightly as a duck, but with that odd bobbing motion peculiar to his race. A 
single false motion, however, will send him scuttling off thru the plant-stems 
and out of sight in a twinkling, cackling in alarm and dudgeon. 

3ut splash you around never so bravely in hip-boots, or wait you never so 
patiently, the feeling grows upon you that you are an outsider, so far as the 
more intimate interests of the swamp are concerned. There is much trafficking 
in the sedges, which is not meant for human eyes, and the revealing of the life 
of any Rail is much like the natural history of a shooting star,—one flash, one 
history. But the shy birds are brave in voice. As the male Rail wanders 
about uneasily in early April searching for a mate he cries, “Keg, keggy, keggy, 


: 
keggy,’ in tones which convey an impression of a much larger and fercer 
bird. The anxiety of a female for 
her young is betrayed by a mourn- 
ful ki-i, or by short phrases of 
creaking notes. If the young are 
in hiding, a low cluck of reassur- 
ance will bring them scurrying to 
find their mother. 

A hummock of grass in a fresh- 
water marsh is always selected as a 
nesting place. In this the bird 
scratches a considerable depression, 
which she lines carefully with dried 
grasses. The bird is a close sitter, 
but flies when flushed, where you 
would expect her to have better 
success in sneaking. If the eggs 
are handled in her absence, the 
owner is likely to destroy them up- 
on her return; and Mr. Bowles has 
a set which he rescued nearly in 
time, with only one of its eggs 
pierced clear thru by a thrust of the 
bird’s long beak. 

The eggs, averaging fewer in NEST AND EGGS OF VIRGINIA RAIL, 


Taken in Tacoma. Photo by the Authors 
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number than the Sora’s, may certainly be distinguished from them by their 
lighter creamy, or grayish white tones, as well as by the clearer red of their 
markings. 


No. 241. 


SORA RAIL. 


A O. U. No. 214. Porzana carolina (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Caro.uina Ratt. Sora. Soree. 

Description.—Adu/lt: Above olive-brown varied by black and white in spots 
and stripes on back and scapulars,—the black broad and central, the white narrow 
and marginal; region about base of bill, chin, throat, and median crown-stripe 
black; cheeks behind, sides of throat, and breast bluish ash; below olive-brown 
to dusky, sharply barred with white, whitening on middle of belly; under tail- 
coverts tawny or tawny-washed; wing-quills fuscous; edge of wing and of first 
primary white; bill yellow, darkening on tip of upper mandible. /mmature: 
Without black on head and neck; chin whitish; throat and breast washed with 
light brown. Downy young: Sooty black, the down interspersed sparingly with 
longer glossy black hairs; a tuft of bright orange bristles on throat,—stiff and 
inclined forward ; and a bright red excrescence at base of upper mandible. Length 
8.00-9.50 (203.2-241.3); wing 4.20 (106.7); tail 2.00 (50.8); bill .83 (21.1); 
tarsus 1.36 (34.5); middle toe and claw 1.85 (47). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size, but stouter in appearance; marsh- 
skulking habits; short yellowish bill. 

Nesting.—Nest: a raised platform of grasses and sedge, usually placed cen- 
trally in grass tussock of swamp. Eggs: 8-15, dull buffy or ochraceous-buff (and 
so darker than eggs of Rallus virginianus) ; spotted and dotted with dark brown 
and with purplish shell-markings. Av. size, 1.24.x .90 (31.5x 22.9). Season: 
c. May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, breeding chiefly northward, 
but less commonly on the Pacific Coast. Casually north to southern Greenland. 
South to the West Indies and northern South America. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant both 
sides of the Cascade Mountains. 

Authorities——Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. 93, p. 17. T. Rh. D'. D*. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P*. C. E? 


“AS thin as a rail” does not refer to the Lincoln variety of split trees, but 
to this bird and its congeners. The birds are bilaterally compressed in order to 
enable theni to slip readily between the close-set stalks of vegetation. And 
this they do with almost incredible rapidity, and without leaving a wake of 
motion by which they may be traced. 
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Like the Clapper Rail of California the Sora rises to a dog; or if caught 
feeding inshore some little way from his watery fastnesses, he flits over the 
tops of the reeds, drops down suddenly, and loses himself immediately in the 
maze. It is idle to follow him when alarmed, for he will not rise again save 
under exceptional circumstances. Immense numbers of these birds are 
slaughtered yearly, especially along the Atlantic Coast. They have this at 
least to recommend them,—that they are easy practice for juvenile hunters. 
They afford less meat, however, than so many English Sparrows, and qualms 
of conscience make poor sauce. 

Tho rightly counted shy, the Sora possesses one trait which brings it into 
frequent notice—curiosity. Often when I have been lying in a boat waiting 
for ducks, among the aquatic plants, some little distance off shore and removed 
from the usual haunts of the Sora, I have heard sundry keks half appre- 
hensive, half quizzical, followed by the plashing of light feet as a troop of 
the little Rails worked their way out and surrounded me, under pretense, 
indeed, of searching for food, but being all too plainly prompted by inquisitive- 
ness. Dr. Howard Jones tells of similar experiences: “I have had them 
come up to me and peck my gum boots, and play with the gun barrel as a 
bantam rooster does when teased.” 


A slight platform of rushes or a shallow basket of woven cat-tail leaves 
and grasses serves for a nest. A site is chosen anywhere in the swamp, 
but usually in a rather open situation. Sometimes a tussock of grass is used, 
and the growing blades curl over to conceal this anchored ark of bulrushes. 
The Sora is a little more prolific than her cousin, the Virginia, a dozen eggs 
being commonly found, and fourteen and fifteen not infrequently. In the 
latter case the eggs are apt to be in two layers. The ochraceous cast of the 
ground color is unmistakable, and the spots are both more numerous and 


of a duller brown than those of FR. virgimanus. 

Nothing could be at once more interesting and more comical than the 
appearance of a young Sora just out of the shell. He is, to begin with, a ball 
of down as black as jet, and he has a most ridiculous tuft of orange chin 
whiskers. Add to this a bright red protuberance at the base of the upper 
mandible and an air of defiance, and you have a very clown. And such 
precocity! Once, ina secluded spot, I came upon a nestful at the critical time. 
Hearing my distant footsteps most Gr the brood had taken to their new-found 
heels, leaving two luckless wights im ovo. At my approach one more prison 
door flew open. The absurd fluff-ball rolled out, shook itself, grasped the 
situation, promptly tumbled over the side of the nest, and started to swim 
across a six-foot pool to safety. 
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No. 242. 


CALIFORNIA BLACK RAIL. 


A. O. U. No, 216.1. Creciscus coturniculus Ridgw. 

Description.—Adu/t; Head, breast, and upper belly blackish slate, darker 
on crown; a large patch on hind-neck dark chestnut ; remaining plumage brownish 
black; bill black. /mmature: Similar to adult but lighter on breast, whitening 
on throat, shaded with chestnut on hind-crown. Downy young: “Entirely 
bluish black.” Length 5.00-6.00 (127-152.4) ; wing 2.70 (68.6) ; tail 1.23 (31.2); 
bill .57 (1.45); tarsus .78 (19.8); middle toe and claw .95 (24.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Warbler size, but appearing Sparrow size. Marsh- 
haunting habits; diminutive size and dark coloration distinctive. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington, but probably does so. Nest: 
of the finer grasses lining a cup-shaped depression in ground of marsh. Eggs: 
9-10, white or creamy white, sparingly sprinkled with dots of reddish brown, 
more heavily about the larger end. Av. size, 1.00 x .80 (25.4 x 20.3). 

General Range.—Pacific Coast district north to Washington. 

Range in Washington.—Summer resident, probably on both sides of Cas- 
cades. A lay record from Sprague. 

Authority—Porzana jamaicensis, Bowles, Auk, Vol. XXIII., April 1906, 
p. 141. 

“ABOUT as difficult to observe as a field mouse,” said Mr. Chapman in 
speaking of the eastern bird. The comparison is very modest, for most of us 
have seen field mice. This bird is so tiny as contrasted with the sedge forests 
of its home, ample shelter for Coots and Bitterns, that we feel sure Dame 
Nature must have laughed as she set this “little Partridge” in the grass and 
bade him hide, as he valued his life. 

The type specimen of C. coturniculus was taken on the Farrallones, 
October 13, 1859, and this for years remained unique. Only recently has 
sufficient material come to hand to enable Mr. Brewster to point out the 
probability that this Farallone specimen was a young bird, distinguished by an 
unusual amount of white spotting on the back, and to show that the Pacific 
Coast birds are differentiated from eastern birds on other grounds*. 


The Washington record is based upon three specimens seen by Mr. 
Bowles in the South Tacoma swamp on November 10, 1900. Each bird was 
flushed once, flying low over the grass for but a short distance before 
plumping down out of sight. In spite of the fact that he had with him an 
excellent bird-dog, it was impossible to flush any of them a second time. The 
flight Mr. Bowles describes as being something between that of a wren and a 


a. The Auk, Vol XXIV., April, 1907, p. 205-210. 
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sparrow ; and they are so small that the observer scarcely thinks of them as 
being rails until they are gone. 

It is significant that most, perhaps all, of the Pacific Coast records for 
this bird have been made in the late fall or early winter. This does not 
necessarily argue a northern breeding ground for the species, but only that 
the birds relax their vigilance in part at this season. During the nesting 
season they simply cannot be flushed; and the discovery of a nest is a lucky 
accident, such as has not yet befallen any one on the western coast. 

In Jamaica, where the type form has been studied more closely than 
elsewhere, an informant of Mr. Gosse told him that several were accidentally 
killed by the negroes at work, as, in the presence of danger, the bird is so 
foolish as to hide its head, cock up its rump, and imagine itself safe. Another 
authority, a Mr. March, likened its cry to the syllables chi-chi-cro-croo-croo 
“several times repeated in sharp, high-toned notes, so as to be audible to a 
considerable distance.” 


No. 243. 


AMERICAN COOT. 


a 


Synonyms.—Mup Hen. Crow Duck. Pour D’EkAu. 


O. U. No. 221. Fulica americana Gmel. 


Description.—Adult: General color blackish slate, bluer tinted above, 
browner tinted below ; head and neck pure black ; lower scapulars and interscapu- 
lars tinged with olive-green; edge of wing, exterior margin of first primary, tips 
of secondaries, and lateral and posterior tail-coverts w hite : bill ivory-white, a dark 
brown spot near the tip of each mandible; frontal shield brownish red; tarsi and 
feet greenish; toes margined by scalloped flaps. Adult in winter: Plumage 
lightened below by whitish tips of feathers; frontal shield reduced in size. /imma- 
ture: Similar, but more extensively tipped with whitish; frontal shield still further 
reduced; red spots on bill wanting; bill obscure flesh-color or with olive tinge. 
Downy young: Blackish head and neck decorated with orange-colored bristly fila- 
ments, remaining upperparts with similar but paler filaments; bill orange-red, the 
upper mandible black-tipped. Length about 15,00 (381); wing 7.35 (186.7) 
tail 2.20 (55.9) ; bill (from beginning of frontal shield) 1.40 (35.6); tarsus 2.10 
(53-3) ; middle toe and claw 3.10 (78.7). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size, to appearance; substantially uniform color- 
ation (slaty black) ; white bill; lobate feet. 

Nesting.—WNest: an elevated platform of dried cat-tail leaves and grasses in 
heavy growth of marsh, or surrounded by water. Eggs: 6-15, usually about 10, 
pale buffy or cream color, moderately sprinkled with rounded spots and dots of 
burnt umber, sepia or black. Av. size, 1.88 x 1.32 (47.8 x 33.5). Season: May 
10-June 20; one brood. 
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General Range.—North America from Greenland and Alaska southward to 
the West Indies and Veragua. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident and migrant both sides 
of the Cascade Mountains; sparingly resident in winter on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
II. p. 194.] Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1860, p. 247. T. C&S. 
Rh, D'. Kb. Kk. J. B. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P'. B. E. 


WHEN a canvas canoe propelled by a double-bladed paddle grows big 
upon the horizon and then brushes noisily against the weedy outpost of some 
tule swamp, an ominous hush falls over the scene, a silence broken only by 
the rustling of the arum tops. You saw birds from the distance, but every 
man Jack of them has fled. The reeds will tell no tales. Presently a Grebe 
relieves the tension by snorting—that is the word—then dives suddenly to 
quench his ill-timed mirth; next a leaden figure steals from behind a distant 
clump of reeds and glances this way and that apprehensively. It is only a man 
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in a boat—perhaps—she did want to visit that snail-bed before the sun got too 
high. So she advances, not without many misgiving hitches of the head, 
across an intervening stretch of bare water, and disappears behind a screen of 
reeds. ‘The passage successfully accomplished, another Mud Hen and another 
ventures forth, the last one sniffing scornfully over the alleged danger. Con- 
fidence restored, the invaded precincts begin to re-echo to their wonted sounds 
of life, splashing and noise of pursuit, and mellow notes of several sorts. Only 
sit quiet and your stranger presence will soon be accepted as matter of course. 


Where unmolested, Mud Hens fill about as large a place in the economy 
of a well-conducted swamp as do chickens in a barnyard. Especially in the 
breeding season, the sound of their gulping call, pulque pulque pulque pulque, 
is the prevailing note of the swamp. These notes are rendered with the head 
close to the water, and seem to afford a prodigious relief to the bird’s feelings. 
The Coot, on fatigue duty, is a very prosy-looking fowl, for the bird ordi- 
narily sits half submerged, with lowered wings and tail both sloping into and 
under the water; but the Coot on dress parade is a very different-looking fel- 
low, albeit his uniform is the same. When the ladies are looking, he sits high 
in the water; the wing-tips are pointed obliquely upward; the tail is held ver- 
tically or tilted forward; and two white patches of feathers, one on each side 
of the tail, are flashed into view and carried prominently. 

Courtship is largely a matter of pursuit. In this both pursuer and pur- 
sued rise, or only half rise, from the water, with much floundering and 
splashing. And they proceed only a rod or two when both fall back exhausted, 
the female usually well in advance. This is mere gallantry on the part of the 
male, and exaggerated pretense on the part of both. When the male is in 
earnest, the pursuit is carried on under water as well as above it. Much time 
is spent by enamored couples in simply gazing into each other’s eyes. A pair 
will face each other, beak to beak, with necks stretched out full length upon 
the water, and paddle about for minutes together in fascinated circles. The 
hinder parts, meanwhile, are carried high like those of a swan. This vis-a-vis 
pose is also a menace on the part of rivals, and is the inevitable preliminary of 
any cock fight. In this the birds appear to depend upon nail more than upon 
tooth, for they lean back upon the water, bracing with their wings, behind, 
and kick at each other most absurdly. After such an episode, which the 
female, as likely as not, has interrupted, all the interested parties float about 
with ruffled feathers and outstretched heads laid low, each apparently in a 
sort of trance of self-satisfaction. 

From a somewhat careful study of these birds during the breeding sea- 
son, I am inclined to think them polygamous. This is evidenced by the readi- 
ness with which other cocks are disposed to butt in upon any chase in progress, 
quite after the manner of the domestic fowl. 


Coots are highly gregarious at all times. Not only do they nest in loose 


col es, but in migration the nove in large flocks; and when resting during 
is, they oft t huddled together closely \s we reclined on the 

he Columbia near Two Rivers early one April morning, we were 

d to witness the exlibition of an interesting trait common to several 

species of migrant water-fowl. The current of the river at this point (nearly 


ypposite Homely Island) ts pretty swift and it breaks into bad rapids below 


but the birds, having recently come up thru the it gap, would settle on the 
water a mile rr” so ab eC us al loat down strea ipparentl Ik the sneer 
fun of the thing. In this way an endless procession of Scaups, Mallards, Teal, 
Shovellers, and Canvas-backs, was hurried along before our admiring gaze 
Most of the birds rose upon reach the rapids, Lo re-alight well up stream; 
but some, Butterballs, Mergansers, and such, preferred the exhilaration of the 

pr then sel es mcing upstreal } we noted what appeared to be a log, 
turning lazily witl hifting of the current. Judge of our surprise when, at 
close q ters, the log esolved self to a compact mass of Coots, a hundred 
ir so at least They made a pretty sight with their new spring suits and their 
elistening ivory bills, eac 1 crowding S or like boys on a bob-sled \s 
tine Swept past we col ld almost believe t t the leader shouted Isn’t this 
sport ! Great!’ we answered IX il sport it certaini was, and the birds 
t their ducl 1 i ipids witl e be t oO Itho the « pan 
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hour later preening their feathers on a gravelly shoal and discussing, doubt- 
less, their thrilling experience. 

Every one is familiar with the shuffling manner in which a Coot ris 
from the water, floundering and kicking to get up steam; then lumbering off 


at a low height only to splash down again at what it supposes a safe distance. 
Under the spell of persecution the birds learn to get up more nimbly, and 


Taken in Douglas County Photo 


A HATFUL OF SPECKLED EGGS 


once under way prove to be not ungraceful flyers. In flight they carry their 
legs at full length behind them, and seem to use them quite cleverly as a rud- 
der, to supply the deficiencies of the abbreviated tail. 

Youthful slayers of “‘mud-hens” there will always be, but it is fortunate 
that the creatures have not yet been taken seriously as game birds hereabouts, 
as they have East and South, where the legitimate objects of the chase are 
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those who hold them to be much more closely related than, for example, the 
Limicole and the Galline. \We should doubtless have clearer insight into the 
phylogenetic history of the Coot, if we were able to interpret the meaning of 
the chick’s downy plumage. As is well known, the young of any animal re- 
peats in the successive stages of its growth the developmental history of its 
race. Bearing this fact in mind, a brief 
description of a baby Coot will not be 
without interest: General color black, 
the down of body plumage everywhere 
interspersed with longer hair-like feath- 
ers, the terminal or exposed portion of 
these pale orange on upperparts, intensi- 
fying to bright orange-red around chin, : 
sides of face, and back of head, forming 
together with their black bases, now ex- 
posed, an absurd tonsure; short feathers 
of lores and ring of minute feathers 
about eyes still redder orange; top of 
head bare, forehead, except central line 
and space over eyes, livid purple, chang- 
ing on crown to pale red; bald area 
modified by tiny rows of starting 
feathers ; bill black at tip with a speck of white on top, thence to base passing 
thru four shades of red, pale vermilion or Saturn red, coral, light maroon, 
and purplish maroon; underparts modified to dull gray by whitish tips of 
projecting hairs; feet bluish gray. Surely the remote ancestors of the now 
plebian Coots must have been gay birds! 


Photo by the Author. 
A BABY COOT. 


No. 244. 


WHOOPING CRANE. 


A. O. U. No. 204. Grus americana (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—WHlITE CRANE. GREAT WHITE CRANE. AMERICAN CRANE. 

Description.—Adu/t: Plumage pure white, the wing-quills, primary coverts, 
and alula black; top of head, lores and cheeks bare, dull red, covered with a thin 
growth of short black hair,—the hair mixing more or less with white feathers on 
hind nape; bill dusky green; feet and legs black. Jmmature: Similar to adult, 
but head not bare; plumage, especially on back, more or less overlaid with ochra- 
ceous. Length 52.00 (1320.8); extent 90.00 (2286); wing 24.00 (609.6) ; tail 
11.00 (279.4); bill 5.50 (139.7) ; tarsus 11.50 (292.1) ; middle toe and claw 5.40 
Gis72)): 
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Recognition Marks.—Giant size; long neck; long stout black tarsi; pure 
white coloration. 

Nesting.—Nest: of grasses, on ground in marsh. Eggs: 2 or 3, pale olive 
or light drab, spotted and blotched with reddish brown and with obscure purplish 
gray shell-markings. Av. size, 4.00 x 2.50 (101.6 x 63.5). 

General Range.—‘Interior of North America from the Fur Countries to 
Florida, Texas, and Mexico, and from Ohio to Colorado. Formerly on the 
Atlantic Coast, at least casually, to New England” (A. O. U. Check List, 
2nd Ed.). Is believed to be seeking refuge of late in unfrequented regions west 
of the Rockies. 

Range in Washington.—Reported as summer resident in the Big Bend 
country (western plateau of Douglas County) and as migrant in Yakima County. 

Authorities.—Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 484. 


IT would overtax the patience of those who believe that there is no bird 
but a dead bird, if we reported the Whooping Crane as a citizen of Washing- 
ton solely on the strength of a flock observed by the author in Yakima County 
(May 2, 1908) and studied under binoculars at a range of five miles. But 
there is corroborative testimony from ranchers in both Yakima and Douglas 
Counties. A young farmer, whose attention I called to the flock as it 
rose slowly against the brown background of the Ahtanum Range, assured 
me that his father had killed one of three White Cranes some four or 
five years previous, and that it stood as high as his head when held up. 
Several ranchers in the Big Bend country testify that great white cranes 
come in spring and light in their stubble fields. They are familiar with 
the Sandhill Crane, and unite in declaring that these birds are white and 
that they stand higher than a man’s head. Mr. LeRoy Benson assures 
me that several have been shot and eaten in the neighborhood of Moses 
Coulee, where his brother-in-law once winged a specimen and pursued it for 
half a day. I am thus explicit because there is no account of the occurrence 
of this now rare species west of the Rocky Mountains, save some uncertain 
records from southern Oregon. It would appear probable that these majestic 
birds are being driven by persecution from their former range on the Great 
Plains, and that they are seeking asylum with us. If so they should be as 
rigidly protected as buffaloes under similar circumstances. Spread the word 
that the Whooping Crane is not to be killed, save to the irreparable detriment 
of the race—our race, as well as that of the birds. 


THE LITTLE BROWN CRANE. _ 
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No. 245. 


LITLE. BROWN “CRANE: 


A. O. U. No. 205. Grus canadensis (Linn.). 

Description.—4dult: Plumage slaty gray to brownish, more or less washed, 
especially on back and scapulars, with ochraceous or rusty—this rusty sometimes 
abruptly confined to scattered single feathers; quills, alula and primary coverts 
blackish ; top of head to below eye bare, dull red, skin minutely warty and with 
some short, bristly, black hairs; feet and legs black. /mmature: Head entirely 
feathered ; plumage brown rather than plumbeous, extensively washed with rusty. 
Length about 35.00 (889) ; wing 18.50 (469.9) ; tail 7.50 (190.5) ; bill 3.60 (91.4) ; 
depth at base .77 (19.6); tarsus 7.50 (190.5); middle toe and claw 3.25 (82.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; slaty gray or brownish color; crane pro- 
portions of bill, neck and tarsus; smaller than the next species. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Like that of next species. Eggs: 
smaller. Av. Size 3.66x 2.28 (93 x 57.9). 

General Range.—Arctic and subarctic America, breeding from the Fur 
Countries and Alaska to the Arctic Coast, migrating south in winter into the 
western United States. 

Range in Washington.—Common spring and fall migrant thruout the State. 

Authorities——Chapman, Bull. Am. Museum Nat’ Hist. Vol III. No. I. 
(soo) ps isi 

Specimens.—F,? 


THERE is no certain way of distinguishing these birds in flight from 
their larger relatives, G. mexicana. We only know that the bulk of the cranes 
which pass north during the spring migrations belong to this species, for it 
alone occurs thruout the tundras of Alaska in summer. During the seasonal 
movements no attention is paid to water-courses, and a pair seen at Dungeness 
on a stormy day, the 18th of April, had just topped the Olympic Mountains. 


No. 246. 


SANDHILL CRANE. 


A. O. U. No. 206. Grus mexicana (Mull.). 

Synonyms.—SouTHERN SANDHILL CRANE. BROWN CRANE. 

Description.—Exactly like preceding species, but larger. Length about 
45.00 (1143); wing 22.00 (558.8) ; tail 8.00 (203.2) ; bill 5.50 (139.7) ; depth at 
base 1.05 (26.7); tarsus 10.25 (260.4); middle toe and claw 4.00 (101.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; slaty gray or brownish color; crane pro- 
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portions of bill, neck, and tarsus; considerably larger than the preceding species. 

Nesting.—Nest; a platform of roots, reeds, weed-stalks, ete., raised slightly 
above water or mud of swamp. Eggs: 2, grayish olive or drab, spotted and 
blotched distinctly and obscurely with reddish brown, Av. size 4.00 x 2.45 
(101.6 x 62.2). Season; c. June 1st; one brood, 

General Range.—Southern half of North America; rare near the Atlantic 
Coast, except in Georgia and Florida. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant and not common summer resi- 
dent both sides of the Cascades ;—decreasing in numbers as breeding range is 
settled, 

Authorities.—Grus canadensis, Temm. Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1858, 
656. (T). C&S. L*. Rh. Dt. Ds. J. B. B. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. 


IF the pioneer West were to choose a bird symbol, none could be more 
fitting than the Sandhill Crane. Like the buffalo, and the Indian (at his 
savage best), the crane stands for that life of the wilderness which the white 
man may obliterate, indeed, but cannot subdue. He is the typical child of the 
desert, and between him and civilization there is a gulf fixed, a gulf which 
shot-guns and reclamation projects have done much to widen. 

The trouble began, of course, away back when it was decreed that 
his flesh was “kosher’—and not only clean but sapid withal, “much re- 
sembling that of the Swan in flavor,” as Nuttall observes. (Fancy using 
Swan's flesh as a basis of comparison! Truly we have made some prog- 
ress in the past century.) “In the autumn and winter,” Dr. Newberry 
said, “it [the Sandhill Crane] is abundant on the prairies of California, 
and is always for sale in the markets of San Francisco, where it is highly 
esteemed as an article of food.” Well, it may be true, but that is why 
the Sandhill Crane has become a tradition in states where it formerly 
abounded, and a bundle of nerves in most places where it still maintains a 
foothold. 

Alert, wary, and sagacious the Sandhill Crane always was, for even 
the hand of the Red-man was against him. These qualities have attained 
their highest development since the advent of the hungry Whites: so that a 
study of these birds is no longer classed as natural history, but only as 
morbid psychology. 

The case is not so bad on the East-side. where in certain sections, 
notably the Horse Heaven country in Benton and Klickitat Counties, the 
birds still maintain themselves in considerable numbers. In spring, at least, 
they feed upon the highlands until ten o'clock in the morning; then, as- 
sembling into companies and platoons, they proceed to a lonely spot on the 
Columbia River, where, if undisturbed, they drink and plash and croak for 
hours at a stretch, some lingering indeed into the night. 
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In flight these Cranes flap, with laborious majesty, being heavy upon the 
wing. They move in single file with an old male in the lead, or else flank 
him on either side, forming thus great V’s or U’s. In starting, they leap 
to wing with a great effort, and require a number of widening circles in 
which to get fairly under way. 

In the spring these gracefully ungainly birds indulge in curious antics 
of courtship. The male bows with outstretched wings and nearly touches 
the ground with his beak in the extremity of his devotion. The female 
returns the bow with respect quite as profound, and then they indulge an 
absurd minuet, swaying, dancing, leaping, and executing high kicks with 
an entrancing degree of awkwardness. There is no privacy about this phase 
of courtship, and twenty birds at once may join the giddy whirl which 
seals the fate of so many young hearts. 

Perhaps it was a young bird I once saw, in August, adventuring to 
wade at the edge of the Yakima River. The bed of the stream was covered 
with rounded stones, among which the young Crane made poor shift. Once 
he stumbled outright and fell souse into the water; after which he made 
off with very uncranely language on his mandibles. On the other hand I 
have seen Cranes alight in fir-trees on Puget Sound, and manage it quite 
nicely. There is reason to believe that arboreal life plays a larger and larger 
part in the stealthy domestic economy of birds on the West-side. 

Prior to leaving the breeding grounds for the winter season, the 
Cranes are said to assemble for a stately promenade, which is the ‘‘swell” 
function of the year. When the clan is fully assembled, and after much 
preliminary sociability, the great company takes to wing and rises in ma- 
jestic circles. These spirals are continued until a considerable height is 
attained with a great ado of sonorous croaking, a solemn leave-taking of 
the happy scenes of youth, after which the birds move southward. 

Sandhill Cranes are to be found, not only in the bunch-grass_ hills 
and sage-covered uplands, but in mountain meadows of both the Cascade 
and Olympic Mountains, and upon the lesser prairies which dot the western 
forest. 

Their food consists of grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, lizards, snakes, 
and young sage-rats, supplemented in season by some of the hardier berries. 
It requires but a moment’s reflection to see that the birds are highly useful. 
Indeed, Nelson tells us that the natives at the mouth of the Yukon raise the 
young of the related species, G. canadensis, and keep them about camp be- 
cause of their usefulness in keeping down vermin. 
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No. 247. 
AMERICAN BITTERN. 


A. O. U. No. 190. Botaurus lentiginosus ( Montag. ). 

Synonyms.—Boc-nuLt. STAKE-DRIVER. THUNDER-PUMP. INDIAN HEN. 

Description.—Adult: General color ochraceous or ochraceous-buff ; darker, 
brownish, on back, the crown and upper back washed with blackish, the neck 
obscurely streaked with buffy and brown; the back and wings finely mottled, 
brownish, fuscous and ochraceous, becoming grayer marginally on wing-coverts ; 
wing-quills and their coverts slaty; inner primaries and the secondaries tipped with 
ochraceous-rufous; a glossy, black or blackish stripe on side of neck anteriorly, 
continued to bill by indistinct, brownish line; chin and upper throat white; belly 
and crissum unmarked buffy; remaining underparts buffy or whitish, marked 
with large stripes of mottled ochraceous and dusky ; bill brownish black on ridge of 
culmen, pale yellow on sides and below; feet and legs yellowish green. Very 
variable in size. Length 23.00-34.00 (584.2-863.6) ; wing 11.13 (282.7) ; tail 4.35 
(110.5); bill 3.00 (76.2); tarsus 3.60 (91.4); middle toe and claw 3.98 (101.1). 

Recognition Marks.— Brant size; ochraceous coloration; heavily streaked 
below; secretive, swamp-loving ways; heavy flight; “pumping’’ and “‘stake- 
driving” notes. 

Nesting.— Nest: on the ground in swamps, or on dry swamp islands, a mere 
depression with scafit lining of grasses, ete. Eggs: 3-5, olive-drab or olive-buff, 
unmarked. Av. size, 1.90 x 1.44 (48.3 x 36.6). Season; c. June Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America south to Guatemala, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Bermuda; occasional in British Islands. 


Range in Washington.—Regular but not common summer resident and 
migrant in suitable localities thruout the State. 


Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 675. C&S. Lt. Kk. 
Regs a8 


Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. B. E? 


THE records of the bog-bull in Washington are somewhat meager. 
Suckley records a specimen from Fort Steilacoom; and Bowles notes it as a 
rare but regular migrant at Tacoma. I have myself seen it only at Brook 
Lake, in Douglas County, where it unquestionably breeds in the extensive 
marshes bordering Crab Creek. Specimens are occasionally brought into town 
by hunters, who persist in shooting strange creatures at sight—for no better 
reason than that they are strange. For all that the Bittern is so large to 
appearance, it is a light-weight, a mere mass of skin and feathers, not so 
heavy as some ducks. A light charge of fine shot will bring it down; but if it 
is only wounded, beware of that sharp beak, which shoots out like lightning, 
and strikes the eye of dog or master with deadly precision. 

This curious fowl is at home in the fastnesses of the swamp. Here 


a 
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he skulks and feeds quietly by day; but as twilight approaches, he becomes 
much more active, and stirs about among the reeds hunting for crayfish and 
frogs, or wading with deliberate step in search of water insects and minnows. 
If the fishing is poor he may venture up into the meadows in search of moles 
and mice. When suddenly flushed, the bird makes off with a low frightened 
quawk, on heavy noiseless wings; but if he has a moment’s warning, and 
a ghost of a show at concealment, the bird stretches, instead, to an enormous 
height, holding the long bill vertically, and becomes rigid. In such a posi- 
tion it requires the closest scrutiny to distinguish the bird from the surround- 
ing reeds. Even in the open the bird will pose as a stake or a weed, and 
often quite successfully, relaxing or flying only when the danger is past. 
When at rest and unsuspicious, as in the heart of the swamp, the Bittern 
allows his feathers to droop like a rudely thatched roof, and he himself looks 
not unlike a deserted hut, fit emblem of the melancholy morass. 

It is not, however, upon his beauty nor upon his weight that the Bittern’s 
reputation rests, but upon his wonderful voice. The moonlight serenade 
which this ardent lover accords his mistress is one of the most outlandish 
performances in nature. Take an air-tight hogshead and immerse it suddenly 
in water with the bung-hole down; then allow the air to escape in great 
gurgles, say a caskful at a time, and you will get but a faint idea of the terri- 
fying, earth-shaking power of the “Thunder-pump” at close range. Umph- 
ta-googh, wuph-ta-googh, groans this absurd wooer, and the swamp quakes 
with apprehension. ‘The case is serious, for the bird accompanies the cry 
with a motion which suggests the miseries of the Scriptural whale; and each 
successive Jonah has a long way to go before reaching fresh air. Maria likes 
the noise, of course, and,—well, love is like seasickness, at certain stages. 

The birds also indulge in another note not less strange, but somewhat 
less startling,—that of a stake smitten by a hammer. I/l’hack - a- whack, 
whack-a-whack, goes the bird, and the dullest imagination can picture the 
stake sinking deeper into the mud with every stroke. 


No. 248. 


GREAT BLUE HERON. 


V's, O. U. No. 194. Ardea herodias Linn. 

Synonym.—B ivr CRANE. 

Description.—Adult: Crown, sides of head, and throat white; occiput and 
top of head on sides glossy black, the feathers elongated into an occipital crest ; 
neck pale purplish brown; a mesial stripe in front black, white and ochraceous ; 
feathers of the side of the neck in front much lengthened, whitish and purplish 
brown; breast and belly broadly streaked with black and white in about equal 
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proportions; thighs cinnamon rufous; lower tail-coverts white; above nearly uni- 
form slaty blue; the scapulars lanceolate, sometimes varied with bluish white; 
black shoulder tufts of plumulaceous feathers arching over bend of folded wing, 
and continuous with black on sides of the breast; wing-quills, lining of the wings, 
and sides bright plumbeous; lores blue; upper mandible yellowish-olive, blacken- 
ing on ridge; lower mandible yellow; feet and legs black. The occipital crest of 
the male contains two much elongated, filamentous, deciduous feathers during 
the breeding season. /mmature: Similar, but top of head entirely black; with- 
out specially colored or lengthened feathers on neck, sides of breast or scapulars ; 
upperparts inclined to fuscous; underparts with slaty and ochraceous in addition 
to black and white; feathers on bend of wing and thighs lighter, or vinaceous- 
rufous. Young in first plumage: Brownish-fuscous above, streaked and spotted 
with buffy and whitish, narrowly on head and neck; below white, streaked with 
fuscous and buffy. Juvenile plumages vary interminably within these general 
limits, but the bird is unmistakable. Length 42.00-50.00 (1066.8-1270) ; extent 
about 70.00 (1930.4) ; wing 18.00-20.00 (457.2-508) ; tail 8.25 (209.6); bill 5.00- 
6,00 (127-152.4); tarsus about 7.00 (177.8); middle toe and claw 5.00 (127). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; great size and bluish cast of plumage 
unmistakable. 

Nesting.—N est, a bunch or platform of sticks placed high in trees or, rarely, 
on cliffs. Eggs, 3 or 4, pale blue. Av. size 2.50 x 1.50 (63.5 x 38.1). Season: 
April (West-side), May (East-side) ; one brood. 

General Range.—North America from the Arctic regions southward to the 
West Indies and northern South America. Bermudas; Galapagos. 


Range in Washington.—Common resident on Puget Sound and its estuaries, 
possibly less numerous in winter; not common summer resident and migrant east 
of the Cascades. 


Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
II., 189.] Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI., Pt. IV.,.1857, p. 97. T. C&S. 
L'. Rh. Kb. Kk. J. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P. C. BN. E. 


AS a picturesque feature of the landscape, or oftener, the water- 
scape, the Heron has no rival. Whether standing motionless upon the 
flats, with bills elevated or depressed according as men or fish are the 
objects of current moment, or whether flapping’ slowly across the scene, 
they lend just that touch of sedate life which the artistic eye requires. 
The Japanese have nowhere shown clearer credentials of authority in 
art than in their handling of the heron motif:in decorative work. When 
the birds descend, it is as tho Heaven had responded to the mute incense 
of Fujiyama and gave gifts to men. When the birds fly, it is because 
the folly of men has provoked the gods, and Jimmu Tenno frowns from 
the clouds. And when the birds stand placid by a placid pool, what 
more fitting symbol of the ancient Nippon where tomorrow was like 
yesterday. 

The Great Blue Heron is, with us, the largest of its kind; and while 
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not exactly graceful on the one hand, nor majestic on the other, it presents 
that peculiar combination of the two which we are pleased to call picturesque. 
While standing knee-deep in the water of some pond or stream awaiting 
its customary prey of minnows or frogs, it may remain for an hour as 
motionless as a bronze statute; then with a movement like lightning the 
head is drawn back and suddenly shot downward, and a wriggling fish is 
transfixed on the spear-like beak. A deft toss of the head puts the fish 
up and transfers it to the inside, and the bird moves with quiet, measured 
step to another station, or else rises heavily, with slow flaps, into the air. 
In full flight the Heron stretches its legs to the fullest extent behind; 
and the neck, especially when the bird is sailing, is carried like the letter 
S or Z, so that the lower part is brought parallel to the long bill, and the 
bird looks like a strato-cumulus cloud floating in space. 


Besides frequenting inland lakes and waterways, the Herons patrol 
the tide-flats thruout the length of our thousand-mile shore-line. Their 
best hours are on the rising tide when the young flounders and_ stone- 
rollers come scuttling in; and their patience is so untiring that they will 
fish, if need be, far into the night. At high tide they take a turn in-shore, 
or else foregather on some deserted wharf. The lines of piling which sup- 
port fish-traps are also favorite stations, and they stand along these un- 
social pedestals like pillar saints of old. On a windy day it is interesting 
to see these long-legged creatures trying to make connection with their 
narrow perches as they alight. Facing the wind, some will fly past until 
their dangling legs touch the top of the pile, and then allow the wind to 
right them; while others thrust the feet well forward and critically observe 
the moment of contact, after which they struggle into position with great 
flappings. In spite of this apparent awkwardness, they can maintain them- 
selves on no larger a footing than a taut rope; and I have seen them, on 
Lake Erie, stand on the edge of a fish-net, and, reaching down to the water 
some two feet below, select an underweight whitefish. 

During the breeding season these large birds are gregarious. We have 
been unable to get any information of East-side heronries, and it is possible 
that the birds which frequent the Palouse and Big Bend country nest up- 
on the ground; but on Puget Sound they nest high in forest trees where 
their haunts are not easily discovered. One such heronry existed formerly 
near ‘Tacoma, being situated in a dense growth of cedar trees about a mile 
from the Sound. There were about sixty pairs of birds in this colony, 
and as one looked up from the dense tangle of undergrowth, the sight 
of so many great nests high up in the tall trees was a very impressive one. 
From one spot Mr. Bowles counted thirty-nine nests, as many as five nests 
being visible in a single tree, and these placed at heights varying from seventy- 
five to one hundred and fifty feet from the ground. 
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Since the nests in this mild climate contain eggs by the 1st of April, 
a visit should be paid to a heronry about the second or third week in 
May, if one would experience the most striking sensations. In the absence 
of the old birds, the youngsters, awkward, scrawny, ill-favored little brutes 


that they are, spend most of their time squabbling and trying to push 
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each other from the nest. Now and then one succeeds in sending a brother 
down the long abyss, but oftener the pursued one escapes along a branch, 
or, if he falls, catches on a limb below, and scrambles to safety, tooth and 
toe-nail. 

But however scattered the young may be, the approach of the parent 
bird is a signal for all to gather. Upon alighting, the old bird first indulges 
a pensive moment, like a cow which is expecting another order of grass 
sent up from the proventriculum, after which she suddenly jabs her bill 
down the neck of the nearest squawker and dispenses sweet nourishment 
from her secret store. This she does with each child in turn till all are 
fed. 

Whenever the old birds are about, the young keep up a loud cackling, 
not unlike that of Guinea hens, but less shrill and of immensely greater 
volume. The parents, too, make an astonishing amount of noise, roaring 
at times like caged lions. This bellowing of the Heron, as rendered at 
home or as produced when frightened at close quarters, is, without exaggera- 


tion, the most soul-empty- 
ing succession of expletives 
in the North American bird 
language. 

But all this insight into 
the domestic economy of 
the Heron must be ob- 
tained incog. Once you are 
recognized in the under- 
growth below as a dreaded 
human, a great hush falls 
upon the colony. The 
anxious parents shrink till 
every feather seems glued 
to their persons full length, 
and if possible they slink 
away. The clamoring 
youngsters, standing full 
height in their nests, at a 
signal from an adult, turn 
to stone. After this they 
sink down by a movement 
as insensible as that of the 
hands of a clock. 

No one claims that this 
Heron is “game,” but the 
fact remains that thought- 
less people with guns, not 
sportsmen, of course, seem 
to find his towering bulk 
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Taken in California. Photo by Finley and Bohlman. 


A “FROZEN” HERON. 


irresistible, and have succeeded for the most part in driving his not un- 
friendly presence beyond the limits of rifle range. Why cannot someone 
invent an automatic soaring target, as big as a barn door, stuffed with tin 
cans, chicken feathers and a bottle of red ink, which when hit with a bullet 
would fall to earth with a crash like the walls of Jericho, and so satisfy at 
trifling cost this peculiar lust of lead-throwing? The stateliness of the 


Heron is too vital a part of our western landscape to 


sacrificed. 


be so wantonly 
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No. 249. 
FANNIN’S HERON. 


A. O. U. No, 194a. Ardea herodias fannini Chapman. 

Synonym.—Nortuwest Coast Heron. 

Description.—Adults: Similar to 1. herodias but of darker coloration, wita 
shorter tarsus, and averaging smaller; upperparts bluish slaty black instead of 
slaty blue; tibie said to be more extensively feathered. Length: 40.00-45.00 
(1016-1143); wing 17.50 (444.5); tarsus 5.50 (128.3). 

Recognition Marks.—<As in preceding; darker. 

Nesting.—Not peculiar. 

General Range.—Northwest Coast district from the Straits of San Juan de 
Fuca and (possibly) Gray’s Harbor north to Queen Charlotte Islands and west 
coast of British Columbia. 


Range in Washington.—As above, transitional form resident along north- 
west coast-line from Port Townsend to Gray’s Harbor. 


Authorities——No valid publication. B.(?) E.(?). 
Specimens.— Prov. E.( ?). 


THIS more darkly colored and somewhat smaller bird has been 
described from the regions of maximum rainfall here in the Pacific North- 
west, and the Queen Charlotte Island group is assigned as the type locality. 
In the nature of the case it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line of 
separation between this and the interior form, On theory the bird should 
begin to differentiate as the rainfall increases. This would affect specimens 
from the entire Puget Sound region, and more especially birds from Gray’s 
Harbor and the coastal districts. Whether this gradual deepening of color 
and decrease of size is really traceable could be determined only by 
a large series of specimens. Such a series, I hold flatly, it would be a 
crime to secure, because of the higher esthetic interests presented in 
this bird; and I make no apology, therefore, for stating an unsolved 
problem. 

In note-book usage we call all resident Herons from Olympia, west- 
ward and northward, Fannin’s, just as we call Crows found along shore, 
Northwests. That they are chiefly resident thruout this region and north- 
ward is well known, and it is the condition concomitant which permits the 
display of variation. 
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No. 250. 


AMERICAN EGRET. 


A. O. U. No. 196. Herodias egretta (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—Wuitrt Ecret. Great Wuire Ecret. CarirorNtA WHITE 
Ecrer. WeEsTERN Ecret. Waurre Herron. CanirorNrA Wut Heron. 
“WHITE CRANE.” 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: Entire plumage pure white; 
from the interscapular region originates a train of from forty to fifty elongated 
feathers, “‘aigrettes,” with enlarged and stiffened shafts, and decomposed fila- 
mentous webs, which reach from eight to twelve inches beyond the tail; lores 
orange; bill yellow; legs and feet black. Adults after the breeding season and 
immature: \Vithout elongated plumes on the back. Length (not counting 
plumes) 36.00-42.00 (914.4-1066.8) ; wing 15.00 (381); tail 6.75 (171.5); bill 
4.70 (119.4) ; tarsus 6.00 (152.4); middle toe and claw 5.40 (137.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; pure white plumage; black legs and feet; 
heron habits; “aigrette’” train. 

Nesting.—Not certainly known to have bred in Washington. Nest: a mere 
platform of sticks in bushes near or over water. Eggs, 3-5, dull blue. Av. size, 
2.28 x 1.60 (57.9 x 40.6). 

General Range.—T'emperate and tropical America, from New Jersey, Min- 
nesota and Oregon south to Patagonia; casually on the Atlantic Coast to Nova 
Scotia.” 

Range in Washington.—Formerly probably summer visitor at close of 
breeding season. 


Authorities.—4Ardea occidentalis, Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv., Vol. 
Wir eeinlVentSceaps@7- 


A SINGLE line in an ancient governmental quarto is our sole authority 
for the inclusion of this magnificent and once abundant Heron among the 
birds of Washington. But its former occurrence serves to point a moral 
very much needed, and to adorn a tale, which if trite to some ears, ought to 
make the ears of certain others tingle. 


‘ 


Know then, that the ‘‘aigrette’’ of fashionable millinery is solely the 
product of this and allied species of Herons; and that in their pursuit, at 
the behest of thoughtless women, depraved men, called plume-hunters, 
have reduced to the solitude of a few impenetrable swamps in the Ever- 
glades, this snow-white splendor which was once abundant from Florida 
to Oregon. 

The peculiar cruelty of this war of extermination lies in the fact that 
in order to secure the “‘aigrettes,” which are to nod and dance on some 
lady’s bonnet, the bird which owns them must be shot during the nesting 
season. ‘The magnificent train of feathers is provided only at this time 
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of year, as a bride is granted her best robes for the wedding day and the 
honeymoon; and if the butchers, whom the feather-merchants hire, were 
to wait until the young birds were raised, the wedding garments of the 
parents would either be worn threadbare in service, or else cast aside. 
Therefore, since it must be done, as our gentle ladies have decreed, the 
only way is to visit a colony during the breeding season, shoot all the old 
birds (who will not of course desert their young), snatch out their nuptial 
plumes, and leave their carcasses to putrify, while the starving children call 
down from the tree-tops to the ears that hear not. Thus a single plume- 
hunter has killed hundreds of Egrets in a_day, and in the palmy days of 
the “industry,” certain gangs were able to kill tens of thousands in a single 
season. 

Of course this slaughter is prohibited by law in the United States, 
but the mischief is nearly all accomplished so far as our own Egrets are 
concerned. Besides that, the inducements held out to the plume-hunters 
by the criminal dealers are very large. It is estimated that a villain named 
Cuthbert cleaned up thirty-five hundred dollars as the result of three days’ 
successful law-breaking in a Florida swamp. And this sort of thing will 
continue just as long as thoughtless or spiritless women will submit to being 
imposed upon by unscrupulous dealers, in the name of a false and man-made 
god, called Fashion. 

If this were a dead issue we could let the Egret go; but there is no 
appeasing this lustful god, whose belly is a Jew’s purse. South America, 
Africa, the islands of the sea, are being ransacked and ravished by the 
emissaries of the feather-merchants. The Egrets are done for; but now, 
forsooth, “paradise aigrettes’’ are demanded, and that these may be sup- 
plied, out-of-the-way places, which civilization will one day require for the 
highest uses, are being desolated for all time. It is not merely that incal- 
culable suffering is being caused to innocent life, but that we are spending 
the birth-right of our own and our children’s future, which makes this 
slaughter for millinery purposes an economic crime. 


No. 251. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. 


A. O. U. No. 202. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius ( Bodd.). 

Synonyms.—Qua-nirp. Quawk. Nicut SQUAWK. 

Description.— Adult in breeding plumage: Extreme forehead and line over 
eye white; entire underparts white—pure on chin and throat, elsewhere delicately 
tinged with light ashy gray or lilaceous; crown, nape, and scapular-mantle (in- 
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cluding back and interscapular region) lustrous greenish black; the occipital 
crest with several narrow, much-elongated, cylindrical, pure white plumes; re- 
maining upperparts ashy- or smoky-gray; edge of wing white; bill black; lores 
greenish; irides red; legs yellow. Jmimature: Above fuscous, with central 
stripes, or centro-terminal wedge-shaped spots of white and buffy; green-tinged 
on crown and back, or not, according to age; below and on sides of head and 
neck white heavily streaked with fuscous. Length 23.00-26.00 (584.2-660.4) ; 
wing 12.50 (317.5); tail 4.75 (120.6); bill 3.00 (76.2); tarsus 3.30 (83.8) ; 
middle toe and claw 3.45 (87.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; greenish black crown and mantle of adult 
contrasting with ashy gray; general streakiness of young. 

Nesting.—Nest: a platform of sticks, usually placed high in trees, but occa- 
sionally in low bushes or even on the ground. Eggs, 4-6, pale, dull blue. Av. 
size, 2.00 xX 1.45 (50.8 x 36.8). Season: May; one brood. 


General Range.—America from Ontario and Manitoba southward to the 
Falkland Islands, including part of the West Indies. 


Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant east of 
the Cascade Mountains, chiefly in Douglas County; of rare occurrence but 
possibly resident on Puget Sound. 


Authorities.—Keck, Wilson Bulletin, No. 47, June, 1904, p. 34. ‘T. C&S. 
Wee elk 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) C. 


TRUE to their name, the Black-crowned Night Herons fly and 
hunt chiefly by night. On this account and because of their throaty notes, 
they have ever been the objects of superstitious dread on the part of 
savages; and the sounds which they make are not exactly comforting to 
the ears of white men, save those of the hardened ornithologist. The 
well-known cry may sometimes be allowed to pass as quawk (never 
“qua’), but usually it is jerked out with emphasis or ill-nature, and 
sounds more like wauwrk, or wawrk. Harmless as the monosyllable may 
appear when uttered singly, and when divested of its ghostly suggestive- 
ness, the din raised by a Heron rookery is said to be mighty and discordant 
beyond words. 

As the nesting season imposes greater obligations upon the parents they 
hunt by day as well as by night, being found sometimes singly but oftener 
in pairs, moving from place to place with laggard wings beating in stately 
syncopation. 

This bird may be seen to advantage about the undisturbed lakes of 
the arid transition zone in eastern Washington. Here it moves about slug- 
gishly at the edge of a pool, or else, posting on a commanding block of basalt, 
one will stand sentinel by the hour, head withdrawn between shoulders like 
an adjutant in a great coat, unobserving (apparently), unmindful of the 
passage of time, a somber gray figure which embodies better than anything 
else the dear desolation of the wilderness. 
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YOUNG BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 


Nests occur only in colonies, sometimes to the number of 
Where timber abounds, 


thousands 
platforms of sticks are placed in saplings or tall 
trees, but in the arid regions they nest upon broken-down tules, or 
upon the ground 


even 


No colonies have been reported in Washington, but there must be at 
least one, probably several, in the Big Bend-Palouse country 


No. 252. 


BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 
¥ A.O.U. No. 270. Squatarola squatarola (Linn 
Synonyms.—PBEETLE-HEAD. OX-EY! 

Description.—4dult in summer \bove, broadly dusky or black 


white in spots and termit 


varied by 


p of head 


al edgings, the latter color predominating « 


hind-neck and on wings: primaries dusky brown, with large basal areas and 
vortion of shaft nereasing inwardly) white; upper tail-coverts and tail white 
barred with black; forehead ye, and sides of neck, to or below breast, 
white ning of f er ind crissum, white; sides of head and 
emai ‘ t | oty black: bill and feet black fdult 
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m winter: Without black below (except on axillars)—white instead; fore-necix 
and chest streaked and spotted with dusky; dusky of upperparts lighter; and 
white replaced by pale gray. /mmature: Similar to adult in winter, but head and 
neck streaked and back spotted with yellowish-buff. Length 10.50-12.00 (266.7- 
304.8) ; wing 7.50 (190.5) ; tail 3.00 (76.2) ; bill 1.18 (30) ; tarsus 1.85-(47). 

Recognition Marks.—Killdeer size or larger; black and white in broad de- 
sign, and without distinct yellow above; below black (in summer) or nearly white 
(in winter or young) ; avillaries black at any season. Similar to succeeding spe- 
cies, but larger; bill and head larger; presence of hind toe distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 3 
or 4, light or dark buffy olive, heavily speckled and spotted with dark browns or 
blacks. Av. size, 2:04 x 1:43 (51.8 x 36.3). 

General Range.—Nearly cosmopolitan, but chiefly in the northern hemis- 
phere, breeding far north and migrating south in winter; in America to the West 
Indies, Brazil, and Colombia. 

Range in Washington.—Regular during migrations; less common in the 
interior. 

Authorities.—S. /ielvetica (Linn.) Cuy., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1858 
p. 698. C&S. B. E. 

Specimens.— Prov. B. E. 


PLOVERS of any sort are not nearly so common with us as they are in 
the interior, especially the Mississippi Valley, or upon the Atlantic Coast. 
Birds of this species, however, occur regularly during the migrations, and 
they even winter sparingly in favored localities on Puget Sound. ‘They fre- 
quent both fresh and salt water, and are more often found on the open sand or 
upon mud-flats than in the marshes or overflowed uplands. Flocks of from 
three or four to a dozen are the rule, but single birds are very likely to be seen 
with flocks of the smaller Sandpipers. The little urchins troop at the heels of 
their larger protector and dog his steps, when one would suppose that he would 
far rather enjoy the company of his ownkind. But the Beetle-head appears to 
accept his responsibility good-naturedly, and it is probable that the schoolboy 
rout and its chosen leader do off great distances together. 

Because of its large size the Beetle-head is a favorite with the gunners. 
It is the wariest of the Plovers and does not often allow an approach within 
gun range; but because of its social disposition it responds readily to decoys, 
and may be shot from well-constructed blinds. The bird has a beautiful liquid 
whistle, we-w-zwe, descending to a lower pitch in the second note, and returning 
with a softer utterance in the last.. On the wing these call-notes are repeated 
after long pauses; and when a bird is at rest, if another of the same species 
alights beside it, the last syllable of the call is passed back and forth between 
the two in lavish courtesy. Like the Nilldeer these Plovers are rather unquiet 
spirits, and their uneasiness increases with nightfall. At this time they shift 
from place to place, calling continually, and they sometimes carry their com- 
plaints far into the night. 
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No. 253. 
AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER. 


ALO. U. No. 272. Charadrius dominicus Mill. 

Synonyms.—Fiteip Plover. BuLi-Hean. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Above dusky, blackening on tips of feathers 
on back and crown, lightening to fuscous on wing-coverts, tertials, sides of neck, 
etc.; spotted sharply on back and crown, less distinctly on neck and upper tail- 
coverts, with bright ochre-yellow ; primaries blackish, the basal and a concealed 
distal portion of each quill white; tail dusky, barred irregularly with lighter gray- 
ish brown; entire underparts, except lining of wing, including sides of head, 
glossy, brownish black; bordered on head, neck, and breast with pure white; lining 
of wings smoky gray or ashy; bill and legs black. Adult in winter: Usually less 
decidedly black on back; the spotting (streaking on hind neck) finer on upper 
parts ; the ochre-yellow brightest on upper tail-coverts ; elsewhere more or less dis- 
placed by paler yellow and whitish; below without black; throat and crissum dull 
white; elsewhere streaked and spotted with light brownish gray, a lighter shade 
of the same vaguely diffused over the plumage, or else underparts definitely 
brownish gray, finely spotted with white. /mnature: Like adult in winter, but 
lighter below; only the breast tinged, and that uniformly, with light fuscous ; pat- 
tern of neck all around blended. Length 9.50-11.00 (241.3-270.4); av. of nine 
specimens: wing 6.83 (173.5); tail 2.56 (65); bill 89 (22.6); tarsus 1.63 (41.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Killdeer size. ‘Golden’ speckling of upperparts dis- 
tinctive. Somewhat smaller than preceding species; bill decidedly smaller; not so 
white below in fall plumage. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground with a 
scanty lining of leaves and grass. Eggs: 3 or 4, buffy white to buffy brown, 
boldly spotted and blotched with brownish black. Av. size, 1.98 x 1.37 (50.3 x 
34.8). 

General Range.—Arctic America except the coast of Bering Sea, migrating 
southward thruout North and South America to Patagonia. 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant, chiefly confined to the West 
Coast. 

Authorities—|Cooper and Suckley, 229. No Washington record.] 
Brewster, B. N. O. C. VII. Oct. 1882, p. 227. E(H). 

Specimens.—lroy. C. 


ALTHO the Golden Plover is commonly reported from various places in 
the eastern interior during migrations, it is not at all common upon the Pacific 
slope, nor indeed anywhere west of the Rocky Mountains. The great bulk of 
the migrants, especially in the fall, appear to pass along the Atlantic Coast, or 
even at a considerable distance out to sea. During the latter days of August 
enormous numbers push boldly out to sea from the southern shore of Nova 
Scotia, and are not seen again until they touch the West Indies, unless they be 
driven back against the Atlantic Coast by strong east winds, in which case the 
sportsmen of Massachusetts and Long Island reap a rich harvest. 
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“The Golden Plover is the most abundant of the strictly migrant species 
of the family. In April it usually appears in flocks of from thirty to one hun- 
dred birds in high meadows and pastures. Their flight is very swift, and the 
flocks are very close. All movements, when on the wing, are performed with 
wonderful rapidity and unanimity. They run quickly in the grass, and, while 
rather shy, exhibit considerable curiosity and some degree of confidence. 
Their voice is a pleasant mellow whistle frequently repeated while on the wing. 
During the spring migrations while with us they are changing from winter to 
breeding plumage. Generally the colors of winter predominate, but sometimes 
specimens are taken with the underparts nearly uniform black. In Septem- 
ber they return in full winter plumage, and now frequent the gravelly and 
muddy borders of streams, sometimes in large flocks and sometimes in pairs or 
as single birds, solitary or in company with Tattlers and Sandpipers. At this 
season their habits are less active than in spring. They are the only birds of 
the family whose size, abundance, and other qualities entitle them to any 
consideration as a game bird. As such they are generally esteemed” 
( Wheaton). 


The Golden Plover is to be accounted an abundant bird in many parts of 
the Arctic regions, especially on the Barren Grounds. McFarlane recorded 
the finding of one hundred and fourteen sets of eggs during the passage of 
his expedition from the edge of the northern woods across the Barren 
Grounds to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. During the breeding season 
the male “is accustomed to utter a sweet melodious song, most frequently 
heard during the brief hours of the Arctic night.” Nelson represents this 
song by the syllables, “tee-lee-lee, tu Iee Ice wit, wit, wit, wee-u wit, che lee 
u too lee-ec.” 


No. 254. 


KILLDEER. 


Vv A. O. U. No. 273. Oxyechus vociferus (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—KiLprer. KInLpER Plover. KILLbEr. 

Description.—4Adu/t: Crown, and occiput and back bright grayish brown, 
the feathers edged or narrowly tipped with tawny; rump and_upper tail-coverts 
cinnamon-rufous or tawny; tail like back, crossed subterminally by broad black 
band, and tipped with lighter brown, ochraceous, and white, the lateral feathers 
irregularly dusky, white and tawny; primaries dusky, the outer with some white 
on the inner webs, and the inner ones with white on the outer webs; two black 
bands across chest, the anterior one nearly reaching around cervix; a band on 
forehead, separating the white and brown, and another across cheek from bill, 
inpure black; included spaces of head and neck, a ring around cervix, and re- 
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maining underparts pure white; the brown of back encroaching on sides of breast 
between black bars, and sometimes suffusing entire space between them; eye-lids 
bright orange-red; bill black; legs pale. Young: With rather more ochraceous 
or pale rusty edging on back than adult. Length 9.00-11.25 (228.6-285.8) ; wing 
6.34 (161); tail 3.59 (91.2); bill 81 (20.6); tarsus 1.41 (35.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; black and white bands of head and breast; 
tawny rump; vociferous “Killdeer” cries. 

Nesting.— Nest: on the ground, often upon gravel, unlined. Eggs: 4, ovate- 
pyriform, buffy white or clay-color, boldly spotted and blotched or scrawled with 
chocolate-brown or brownish black. Av. size, 1.48 x 1.06 (37.6x 26.9). Season: 
April 20-June 1; one brood, 

General Range.—T'emperate North America, breeding north to British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Newfoundland, migrating to West Indies, Central 
America, and northern South America. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident and migrant on East- 
side; less common summer resident and tardy spring migrant west of Cascades; 
casually resident east and west; Yakima, Dec. 7, 1899; Tacoma, Jan. 10, 1891 
(several flocks); Jan. 10, 1907 (flock of 15). 

Migrations.— Spring: Very irregular—March (East-side), March-April 
( West-side) ; Chelan, March 20, 1896; Seattle, March 18, 1889; Tacoma, April 
I1, 1906. 

Authorities.—4 egialitis vociferus (Linn.) Cassin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. 1858, p. 692. T. C&S. L?7. Rh. D'. Sr. D+. J. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. P. B. E. 


ALTHO the shrill ery of the Killdeer shouting his name is a welcome 
sound when it cuts across the frosty sky in early spring, one can scarcely 
forgive him the immoderate clamor of midsummer, nor the officious way 
in which this self-appointed guide heralds the approach of the huntsman 
to every living thing. If you are actually near the nest there is some excuse 
for alarm, and the female does not fail to try every ruse in the endeavor to 
lure you away from the dangerous spot. First she rolls and flounders 
away across the ground, screaming with agony, as tho she had been stepped 
on. But if you are simple enough to follow, the bird gradually recovers, 
and is soon able to patter along ahead of you with tolerable celerity. The 
male, too, is no indifferent spectator. He comes as near as he dares, and 
shrieks, “Dear, dear, dear, dear, dear,” until the wonder is that he does not 
burst a blood vessel or split his vocal cords. Interested neighbors add their 
frenzy to the din, until in desperation you are almost ready to believe yourself 
the frightful villain they are all accusing you of being. If you are willing 
to quit the place a bevy of fathers will pilot you out of bounds. One will 
patter ahead of you with breast pushed forward and legs incredibly nimble, 
only to pull up presently with a jerk and a compensatory bob to ask if you 
are following. The others describe a great half-circle about you with graceful 
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wing but unceasing stridor, and take their places in the van. The birds be- 
lieve themselves extremely clever as they lead you off by alternate flights 
and sprints, and you may hear them indulge from time to time in a low rapid 
titter, feeeee-t, which you may be sure is quite at your expense. All this 
racket is bad enough at best, and one may be really sorry to have intruded 
at first, but when the whole operation is gone thru with again the next time 
you happen that way, and when you know that the young are long since 
flying, all this fuss 
and outcry is dis- 
tinctly annoying. 
One feels as if the 
Killdeer had con- 
tracted the habit of 
yellow - journalism 
and couldn’t let go. 
The Killdeer nests 
in fallow fields, 
plowed ground, and 
open prairie, or else 
upon the open bars 
Of sia eis Courses, 
never very far from 
water, but by no 
means confined to it. 
The four eggs are 
invariably placed 
with the little ends 
together, so that they Be 
may occupy the least 
room possible; and 
this appears quite Redrawn by Allan Brooks from Photo by the Author. 


necessary when we ENTICEMENT. 

note how large they 

are in comparison with the parent bird. Sometimes a little grass or crumbled 
bark or dried rabbits’ dung serves for the lining, but often the eggs are laid 
upon the bare ground. Once, in Yakima County, I found what I think must 
be regarded as the ideal environment for these eggs. An upland gravel-bed, 
peculiar to that region, was composed of disintegrating fragments of a light 
brown lava mingled with the soil. Each pebble of the bed was scrawled and 
spotted by a black lichen, as tho tar had been carelessly flung about. Upon 
this bed reposed four Killdeer eggs. When you saw them you saw them, 
because their outlines were rounded instead of angular; but the moment the 
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on the banks of the Walla Walla River, near Wallula. A grove of yellow- 
green willows sheltered our tent, but there were abundant reaches of level, 
grass-covered alluvium hard by. In crossing one of these areas I was inter- 
cepted by a Killdeer who pleaded with me against careless steps. A few min- 
utes search availed nothing, and I retired to the shelter of the willows some 
fifty yards away ;—retired and spied upon the little mother as she stole back 
softly to her eggs. 

When I started to return, in guilty possession of the secret, she first 
slipped away and fed nonchalantly in the distance. But when it became clear 
that the giant would really traverse the pasture, she summoned her mate and 
flew to the defense. The male was a timorous fowl and contented himself 
with wallowing impotently some sixty feet away; but the mother bird 
arranged a brilliant series of tableaux at twenty. Her object was to distract 
attention, but as I pursued my purpose relentlessly she dashed up, flung herself 
at my feet, and floundered painfully away. 

At four feet she lost control of herself altogether, and fairly shrieked her 
solicitude. “Oh, please, Mister! Look out! You'll step on those eggs! Here, 
look at me! Iam dying! Come, eat me!” And so, with frightened eyes, in 
which pain and a sort of tenderness strove for mastery, she paraded her 
charms again and again in a vain endeavor to lure me away. 

The situation was very inviting for a camera-man (albeit a green back- 
ground proved to be impossible for instantaneous work at close range), and [ 
returned again and again during the brighter hours of the day. Not once did 
the little mother omit the preliminary tactics of swooning, pretended lameness, 
and inviting distress cries. But it became evident that she feared the blunder- 
ing step more than premeditated mischief. If I walked boldly toward the 
eggs, as though unaware of their presence, she fairly threw herself upon me 
in an effort to turn my course. And when I crouched, camera in hand, within 
a few feet of the eggs, each motion of mine brought out fresh shrieks and 
renewed posings; whereas the play flagged whenever the tormentor became 
quiet. 

Of course the prime object of the posings was to excite cupidity and to 
enlist pursuit. To this end the tawny markings of wings and tail-coverts were 
flashed incessantly, while the body was painfully dragged away. As often as 
the ruse failed, the bird whirled about, charged forward with drooping wings, 
as close as she dared (twice actually touching my knees), paused an instant 
to catch my eye, and started off again, coaxing, tittering, and trembling, as in 
an ecstasy of invitation. So acute was the need and so absolute the bird’s 
devotion to the imperilled cause, that she was able to put on a mask of 
coquetry over her heart-break of fear, and to beam enticingly like a maiden 
to her lover. 

Again and again I humored her plea and followed the lure; and as often, 
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nest becomes a peninsula, then an island, then a smaller island. The thought 
of the little Killdeer mother losing her first family is not comforting. The 
eggs must be near hatching now, but it may take three or four days yet; and 
the water has only a foot to travel vertically. No, those eggs must be saved! 
But how? They cannot be moved across the ground by slow stages, for they 
are already upon the highest point of the island. I have it. The bird must 
travel wp. 

Having first prepared four stout willow stakes, a slab a foot square, and 
some rustic railing, I repair to the island in the canoe. An upturned kettle is 
placed over the eggs to protect them while the stakes are driven, inclining 
outward at the bottom for strength, and the platform nailed on top. Then 
with axe and hunting knife I cut out a deep sod containing the eggs, lift it 
carefully, place it in the receptacle provided above, and retire to a distant bank 
to await the issue. 

Great is the mystification and distress of the parent Killdeers upon finding 
their treasures removed. The little mother 
gazes at the black hole in consternation 
and walks round and round it with pitiful 
cries. She even descends into the cavity, 
but her babies are not there. Then both 
birds sound the alarm and sympathizing 


neighbors rush in with noisy condolences. 
But the bereaved mother resents their of- 
ficiousness and chases each inquiring in- 
truder away from the hole. There is a 
great pow-wow and much teetering, but 
not a bird of them ever thinks of rising 
above the ground to look for a nest. By 
and by the neighbors retire to their own 
preserves, the male bird comes across the 
channel to watch me, and 
the grieving mother wanders 
about — aim- 
lessly on the 
island. 

It is inter- 
esting to ob- 
serve the 
male at this 
juncture, for 
he is seized 
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sod-covered runway for the steep stair-case, the bird was induced to visit her 
eggs upon the very summit of the platform. The river, meanwhile, was find- 
ing considerable lateral relief and a further rise of more than one or two feet 
seemed improbable. It was thus I left the Killdeer, seated on her little Eifel, 
in comforting assurance that her treasures were safe.® 


No. 255. 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER. 


A. O. U. No. 274. AEgialitis semipalmata Bonap. 

Synonyms.—RING PLOVER. RING-NECK. 

Description.—Adult in summer: A narrow black band across breast and 
continuous around hind-neck; fore-crown and a band on side of head below eye 
to bill, and meeting fellow on extreme forehead, black mixed with brown; fore- 
head, indistinct superciliary line, lower eye-lid, chin, and throat, continuous with 
narrow band across cervix, and remaining underparts, white; crown and nape, 
back, etc., bright grayish brown; upper tail-coverts and base of tail a little lighter ; 
tail blackish subterminally, the outer pair of feathers pure white, the others de- 
creasingly white-tipped; greater wing-coverts white-tipped; primaries blackish, 
the basal and subterminal portion of their shafts white; bill black, orange-red at 
base; feet and legs yellowish. Adult in winter: The black markings replaced 
by dark grayish brown. Young: Similar to adult in winter, but feathers of 
upperparts tipped with light buffy. Length 6.50-7.50 (165.1-190.5) ; wing 4.90 
(GeAss ieetatle2sTon(¢5353))) bill 52) 1(13%2)wtarsus: 07) (24:6): 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size, but appearing larger; a miniature Kill- 
deer, but without tawny rump, and with only ove band across breast. Feet par- 
tially webbed. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
3 or 4, like those of the Killdeer, but smaller. Av. size, 1.30 x .92 (33 x 23.4). 

General Range.—Arctic and subarctic America, migrating south thru tropi- 
cal America as far as Brazil, Peru and the Galapagos. 

Range in Washington.—Not uncommon during migrations, chiefly coast- 
wise; Destruction Island, July 16, 1906. 

Authorities.—4 egialitis semipalmatus (Bon.) Cab., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Sie, WIA jon Cos, (OAs IG, 18 Ua((eb). 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. 


THE Semipalmated Plover is a miniature Killdeer to appearance, but it 
has only one black chest-band instead of two. It is not a noisy bird like the 
Killdeer for it patters about silently when in quest of food, and utters only 
a “soft, mellow whistle” when put to wing. 


a. “Saving the Killdeer’s Nest,’’ The Pacific Monthly, Oct. 1908, p. 395. Reproduced here in sub- 
stance by courtesy of The Pacific Monthly Publishing Company. 
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Comparatively few birds of this species pass along the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing migrations. They breed commonly in Alaska, in the interior and northern 
portions, but are more likely to return south by the overland route, especially 
east of the Rockies. The migrant birds, either singly or in small companies, 
pause wherever daybreak arrests their flight, on mud-flats, gravel-bars, or 
sandy beaches. If upon the shore of lake or ocean, they associate freely with 
Sanderlings, and either pursue with them the retreating wave, or else retire 
a little way to glean among the pebbles of the higher levels. 


The northern season is very short, and I have seen adults southbound as 
early as July 15th, on Destruction Island. 


No. 256. 


SNOWY PLOVER. 


vA ©. U. No, 278. A€gialitis nivosa Cassin. 

Description.—Adults in summer: Somewhat similar to 72. semipalmata, but 
bill entirely black, and black markings of head much reduced; upperparts pale 
ashy gray, tinged, especially on crown, with buffy; wing-quills fuscous and black 
with some outcropping white on outer webs of inner primaries; greater coverts 
and primary coverts tipped with whitish; a short black bar across crown not ex- 
tending to eyes; a black post-ocular stripe curving downward behind auriculars ; 
a touch of black on lores anteriorly; a transverse patch of black on each side of 
breast (vestiges of the pectoral collar which marks other species); forehead 
broadly, sides of head, a cervical collar, and underparts, snowy white; bill and feet 
black. The black of the female is less pure and that of both sexes in winter is 
replaced by grayish brown. /mmature: Without black; the gray of upperparts 
darker, varied by whitish edges and tips; the black on sides of breast replaced by 
color of back. Length of adult: 6.25-7.25 (158.8-184.2); wing 4.25 (108); bill 
.60 (15.2) ; tarsus 1.00 (25.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size; bill black; no pectoral band ; extensive 
white on head. 

Nesting.—N est: a depression in sand or beach shingle. Eggs: 3 or 4, pale 
dull buffy, speckled and spotted with dark brown and black. Av. size, 1.21 x .87 
(30.8 x 22.1). Season: May-June; one brood. 

General Range.— United States chiefly west of the Rocky Mountains, breed- 
ing on Pacific Coast north to Washington (?). Great Salt Lake, Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast in Florida, etc.; wintering in California, Texas, Cuba, etc., south to 
Chili. 

Range in Washington.—West Coast, one record; possibly breeds. 

Authorities.—Bowles and Dawson, Auk, Vol. XX V. Oct. 1908, p. 484. 

Specimens. |}. 
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“SNOWY” is perhaps a rather strong term to apply to a bird whose 
upperparts are grayish brown (the color of wet sand), and which boasts 
emphatic dabs and patches of black besides; but the pure white of the under- 
parts and face is more extensive than in the case of any other plover. More- 
over, by a sort of poetic license, the mind associates this nimble patterer with 
the snowy crests of the waves, from whose retreating footsteps the bird 
manages to snatch a fat living. 

These Plovers appear in small flocks during migrations, and in the nesting 
season a suitable stretch of beach may prove equally attractive to half a dozen 
pairs. The eggs, three or four in number, are laid in a slight depression of 
the dry sand, without pretense of cover; but all the information volunteered 
as to their whereabouts by the hovering or limping parents is studiously incor- 
rect, and the eggs when found become again invisible once the eye leaves them. 

Great Salt Lake in Utah and the ocean beaches of southern California 
are typical summer ranges of the Snowy Plover; but the bird has been de- 
scribed from near the Columbia in Oregon, and a specimen was taken at 
Gray’s Harbor by Mr. C. W. Bowles; so that it is more than likely to be found 
breeding in small numbers along the southern portion of our own Pacific shore. 


PLOVERDOM. 


No. 257. 


WILSON’S SNIPE. 


V A. O. U. No. 230. Gallinago delicata (Ord.). 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN SNIPE. JACK SNIPE. “ENGLISH” SNIPE. Boc- 
SUCKER. 

Description.—Adult: Upperparts brownish black, freckled, mottled, barred, 
and streaked with ochraceous-buff and whitish; crown and back nearly pure black, 
the former divided by irregular buffy median line; the scapulars and inter- 
scapulars bordered by whitish or cream-buff, on outer margins only; wings 
fuscous, the edge including outer web of first primary, white; the greater coverts, 
secondaries, and sometimes inner primaries narrowly tipped with white; a dark 
line from eye to bill; throat whitish; sides of head and neck and breast ochraceous- 
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buff, finely spotted and streaked, or indistinctly barred with blackish; belly white, 
the axillars, sides and flanks strongly barred,—blackish and white; both tail- 
coverts and exposed tip of tail strongly ochraceous-buff, or rufous, finely barred 
with black; tail-feathers black basally, some of the lateral ones white or white- 
tipped. Length 10,00-12.00 (254-304.8) ; wing 5.00 (127); tail 2.40 (61); bill 
2.50 (63.5); tarsus 1.25 (31.8). The female averages smaller than the male. 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; general mottled and streaked appearance ; 
long bill used as mud-probe; marsh-skulking habits, and jack, jack notes on 
rising. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 3 or 4, clay-color, olive, or ashy- 
brown, spotted and blotched with reddish brown or umber. Avy. size, 1.58 x 1.14 
(40.1 x 29). Season: c. June Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North and middle America, breeding from the northern 
United States northward; south in winter to the West Indies and northern South 
America. 

Range in Washington.—Spring and fall migrant and winter resident in 
suitable localities thruout the State; breeds sparingly east of the Cascades. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
IT. p. 186.] G. wilsonti (Temm.) Bon., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
Da7lic. ola CRS: i, Ri Di. Si, Dros eee le ee ee 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. P'. B. E. 


WHENEVER the word “snipe” is uttered we think most naturally of 
this recluse of the inland fens, for he is the Snipe of America. Altho pos- 
sessing much in common with the European Snipe (G. gallinago) and some- 
thing with the Woodcock (Philohela minor) of the Eastern states, his ways are 
peculiar enough to make him distinctly known to every sportsman. He is 
rather a disreputable looking fellow, a tatterdemalion in fact, as he bursts out 
of his bog with an exultant ery of “escape, escape,” and flutters his rags in the 
wind. And as he pursues his devious way thru the air, jerking hither and 
thither in most lawless fashion, the gunner could easily believe him an escaped 
jail-bird if the stripes of his garments only ran the other way. 


The Wilson Snipe is a bird of the open marsh, a frequenter of the grassy 
border stretches, or of the boggy margins of the “spring branch.” Here he 
lies pretty closely by day, but as dusk comes he bestirs himself and goes pat- 
tering about in the shallow water or over the weedy scum-strewn muck, 
thrusting his beak down rapidly into the ooze and extracting worms or suc- 
culent roots. If danger approaches by day, the bird’s first instinct is to crouch 
low. If the sky is clear, it is difficult to dislodge him, for the light blinds him 
in the air, and he knows that his ragged blacks and browns exactly match the 
criss-crossed vegetation and interlacing shadows of his present surroundings. 
If, however, the day be overcast and windy, the bird springs up quickly against 
the wind, shouts “Jack, Jack,” twice, pursues a bewildering zigzag until out of 
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range, and then flies straight to some other feeding ground, or circles about 
and enters the old one from another quarter. This zigzag flight, which is 
the joy of the old gunners and the despair of the young, is really a wonderful 
exhibition of the self-protecting instinct. For we cannot fairly accuse the 
Snipe of not knowing his own mind, since when once out of harm’s way, his 
flight is direct and rapid, and he drops into a bog like a shot. The trick must 
have been deliberately acquired. The cries of the first bird startled are some- 
times a signal for all the others in a given swamp to rise and dodge about in 
the upper air, taking distant counsel whether to return or fly to pastures new. 
In either case the sport is off for 
that day, for the aerial caucus is a 
sign that the birds won't stand 
much fooling. 

Of course the degree of timidi- 
ty which the birds exhibit in any 
locality is simply a matter of the 
amount of persecution to which 
they have been recently subjected. 
Sometimes the entrance of a gun- 
ner into a field is the signal for 
the Snipe to flee the country. On 
the other hand, I once approached 
in midwinter a bird which I knew 
to be in perfect condition, and 
which stood quizzically in full WILSON SNIPE “FREEZING.” 
survey until I got within five feet 
of it, whereupon it calmly swam across a little brook rather than bother to 
fly from the harmless bird-man. 


All the members of the Snipe family proper, the Scolopacide, rank high 
as table birds, but the Wilson Snipe, with the Woodcock, are the most highly 
prized. Water animalculee and many kinds of insects appear upon Jack’s 
bill-of-fare, but subterranean worms are the mainstay. ‘These are obtained 
in large measure by the direct probing of the bird, who is provided with a 
long beak, having a sensitive and partly flexible tip, controlled by a special 
set of muscles. In addition to this, however, it appears to make use of an 
ingenious device. While walking thru a marsh patches of mud are often 
found sprinkled with small round holes set close together. ‘These are the 
work of snipe, and are called “borings,’’ being made by the bird, thrusting 
its long bill into the mud as far as the forehead. As it walks over and 
around the holes, insects and worms crawl out of them and are captured. 
Much the same thing may be done in a garden by boring a quantity of holes 
with a small stick, and then rapping the ground with it smartly. 
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Besides its semi-nocturnal habits and fashion of probing the mud for 
food, the Wilson Snipe closely resembles the Woodcock in the manner of its 
love-making. Indeed, never having had opportunity of simultaneous com- 
parison, I cannot now distinguish in memory the characteristic hooting notes 
of the Snipe from those of the Woodcock. I have seen the former, not only 
at the favorite hours of dawn and sunset, but at high noon as well, hovering 
over a pasture swamp patch, or cutting mysterious figures in high air, and 
uttering ever and anon the most lugubrious, love-lorn strains, like unfocused 
flute-notes. This passion song of the Jack-snipe has been called drumming, 
but the term is inappropriate. When the nesting season is on the male betrays 
his anxiety by resorting frequently to commanding positions on fence-posts 
and stumps. Sometimes, when greatly excited, the bird will utter a harsh, 
guttural cackling or bleating note. On such occasions, when the bird is settled 
on a post regarding you with sober, down-turned beak and watchful eye, 
the effect is irresistibly comical. And you might as well laugh, for you can’t 
find the nest—not once in a dozen times. 


No. 258. 


LONG-BILLED DOWITCHER. 


ALO. U. No, 232. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus (Say). 

Synonyms.—WesteERN DowitcHer. WESTERN RED-BREASTED SNIPE. Rep- 
BELLIED SNIPE. 

Description —4Adu/t in summer: Upperparts black, finely mottled and 
streaked with pale cinnamon-rufous, and with some white; rump and upper tail- 
coverts white, finely and heavily marked with broadly crescentic, blackish. spots, 
and sometimes tinged with ochraceous; tail barred with black and white or with 
black and ochraceous; lesser wing-coverts light grayish brown; primaries dusky ; 
the greater wing-coverts and secondaries varied by white margining, shaft-marks 
and tips; a chain of dark specks from bill to eye; belly whitish; remaining under- 
parts rich cinnamon, finely but not heavily speckled on sides of head and neck, 
and across breast with blackish; thickly barred with the same on sides and flanks ; 
axillars and lining of wings white, striped and barred, or with V-shaped mark- 
ings of dusky; bill and legs greenish black. Adult in winter: Pale cinnamon- 
color wanting; above brownish gray, the feathers with darker centers; rump and 
upper tail-coverts black and white without ochraceous; indistinct superciliary 
white stripe; underparts white,—clear on belly, shaded with ashy gray on throat 
and breast; the sides and under tail-coverts barred with blackish. Length 11,00- 
12.50 (279.4-317.5); wing 5.72 (145.3); tail 2.20 (55.9); bill 2.72 (69.1) ; tarsus 
1.53 (38.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; pale cinnamon predominant above and 
rich cinnamon below in summer; fine mottling of back in either plumage; long 
bill; beach-haunting habits. 
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Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 4, 
like those of preceding species. Av. size, 1.74 X 1.21 (44.2 x 30.8) (Ridgw.). 


General Range.—Western North America, breeding in Alaska to the Arctic 
Coast; migrating south in winter thru the western United States (including 
Mississippi Valley) to Mexico and, less commonly, along the Atlantic Coast. 


Range in Washington.—Regular migrant along the coast and on Puget 
Sound; less common in the interior (Hoover, May 3, 1907). 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 713. “Washington 
Territory (Dr. Suckley).” [C&S. 238, under M/. griseus—specimen described 
unquestionably referable to M. s.| T. L?. Rh. B. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. 


AT first sight, and upon the ground, the Dowitcher might be mistaken 
for a Wilson Snipe, but immediately we have conceded so much, points of dif- 
ference bristle into view. At rest the Dowitchers never think of hiding in the 
grass, as does the Jack Snipe, for they feed instead along in the open on the 
muddy bank of a stream, or upon the sand-bars which emerge as the tide goes 
out. Nor do they wait altogether for the water to retire, but wade in and 
probe the bottom to the limit of their legs and bills. In flight they move 
swiftly and directly, usually at a slight distance from the ground, and one 
catches flashes of white from the lower back and rump, which set all doubts as 
to identity at rest. 

Dowitchers are very fond of company, and usually move about in small 
flocks numbering from half a dozen to a score of individuals. They are fond, 
too, of imposing their company upon other snipe people, and seldom do they 
neglect an opportunity of attaching themselves to a flock of Curlews or 
Plovers, or any of the smaller Sandpipers. Once when I was levelling at a 
trio of Black-bellied Plovers (Squatarola squatarola), and had my head buried 
under a focusing cloth, I was surprised upon looking up to find as many more 
unbidden guests, motionless, as is the wont of birds just lighted, and invisible 
upon the ground-glass by reason of their similarity to the background of 
sand. 

These plain birds are modest, as becomes their attire, gentle, and unwary, 
save as cruelly disciplined by the gunner. They possess, too, that fatal gift of 
sympathy, which bids them tarry for their fallen comrades, and affords the 
gunner a second opportunity. 

This species may undoubtedly be found upon the borders of lakes in 
Eastern Washington during migrations, but it is much more common on Puget 
Sound and along the Straits of Juan de Fuca in April and September. Suckley 
regarded them as summer residents near Fort Steilacoom, and cites the ex- 
ample of a female killed on the 5th of May, which from the appearance of her 
plumage he thought to be a sitting bird. But there are no recent instances and 
the observer might have been mistaken in his conclusions. 
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The typical breeding range is Alaska, and Nelson found them mating at 
the mouth of the Yukon about June rst. “Two or three males start in pursuit 
of a female and away they go twisting and turning, here and there, over 
marsh and stream, with marvelous swiftness and dexterity. At short dis- 
tances a male checks his flight for a moment to utter a strident peét u wéet; 
wee-too, wée-too; then on he goes full tilt again. After they are mated, or 
when a solitary male pays his devotions, they rise 15 or 20 yards from the 
ground, where, hovering upon quivering wings, the birds pour forth a lisping 
but energetic and frequent musical song, which can be very imperfectly ex- 
pressed by the syllables peét-peet; pée-ter-wee-too; wée-too; pée-ter-wée-too; 
pée-ter-wée-too ; wée-too; wee-too. This is the complete song, but frequently 
only fragments are sung, as when the bird is in pursuit of the female.” 

The eggs, four in number, and closely resembling those of the Wilson 
Snipe, are placed in a shallow depression formed by the bird’s body in the soft 
moss which covers the ground in that region. 


No. 259. 
KNOT. 


A. O. U. No. 234. Tringa canutus Linn. 

Synonyms.—Rosin Snipe. Gray SNIPE. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Upperparts light gray, streaked centrally 
with black (narrowly on crown and nape, broadly on back and scapulars), and 
varied irregularly with some ochraceous buff; primary coverts and primaries 
blackish, the latter with white shafts; upper tail-coverts with subterminal U- or 
V-shaped markings of dusky; tail uniform, grayish brown; underparts in general 
pale cinnamon-rufous; cheeks and superciliary region washed with same, and 
dusky-streaked ; paler or white on belly; crissum, under tail-coverts, thighs, lin- 
ing of wings, and sides white—the last two and sides of breast more or less 
dusky-barred; bill and feet greenish black. Adult in winter: Above plain ashy 
gray; upper tail-coverts and tail as before; underparts white; the sides of neck, 
fore-neck, and chest with faint dusky streaks, or irregular bars, and the sides 
similarly barred. Jmmature: Above, ashy gray, mottled with dusky on crown; 
with whitish edging and narrow submarginal dusky on feathers of back and scap- 
ular region; the fore-breast flecked or streaked, but not barred, with dusky; 
otherwise much as in winter plumage adult. Length 10.00-11.00 (254-279.4); 
wing 6.50 (165.1) ; tail 2.31 (58.7); bill 1.34 (34); tarsus 1.23 (31.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; called “Robin Snipe” from the cinnamon- 
rufous of breast (in summer); the largest of the Tring@; found coastwise. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
only one specimen known,—that taken from bird by Lieutenant Greely, near 


a. E. W. Nelson: “Rep, of Natl, Hist, Colls, Made in Alaska. 1877-1881," p. ror. 
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Fort Conger; described as “light pea-green, closely spotted with brown in small 
specks about the size of a pin-head.” Size, 1.10 x 1.00 (27.9 x 25.4). 


General Range.—Nearly cosmopolitan. Breeds in high northern latitudes, 
but visits the southern hemisphere during its migrations. 


Range in Washington.—Not common migrant, chiefly coastwise. 

Migrations.—Spring: May; Moses Lake, May 14, 1906. Fall: July- 
August; Point Grenville, July 9, 1906. 

Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. 1893, p. 17. B. 

Specimens.—Prov. B. 


“WHEN King Canute, or Knut, had dined on a dish of strange coast- 
faring birds, he was gracious enough to express to his blushing chef the royal 
appreciation of the flavor. Whereupon the eager courtiers dubbed the waders 
Knuts, or Knots,-and so they have come down to us—at least so Pennant says; 
and Linnzeus, not over-serious (he was a busy man with all of Adam’s task to 
finish ) accepted the tradition in ‘Tringa canutus.’ It is certainly fitting that these 
birds of the farthest north should bear the name of some hardy Norseman. 

“IXnots had swept down the roaring coasts for centuries, but the mystery 
was, Where do they come from? Sir So-and-so was charged to bring back 
with him from the algid North, along with sundry information about the tides, 
and temperatures, and short cuts to China, a set of Knot’s eggs; but he came 
back empty-handed. Grizzled sea-captains said, ‘Lo, here! lo there! they breed’ ; 
but the eggs were not forthcoming. Finally, it was left for our own Lieutenant 
Greely to bring back the first authentic specimen, one taken near Fort Conger, 
Lat. 81° 44, North, together with the parent bird. Verily, if we were Knots 
even baby Knots, we might stand some show of reaching the North Pole” 
(The Birds of Ohio). 

The Robin Snipe are found chiefly coastwise, but they are much more 
common on the Atlantic seaboard than along our shores; in fact, in spite of 
Fannin’s comment, “Abundant during migrations,’ we hardly count them less 
than rare on Puget Sound. They move singly or in small flocks, and may be 
found on the mud flats as well as sandy beaches. The plain dark coloration of 
an adult does not attract attention at a distance, but it is often associated in 
feeding and in flight with more brightly colored birds, notably the ‘Turnstone 
(Arenaria morinella). It is moreover, one of the least suspicious of the larger 
shore birds and decoys readily to any whistle of its genus, even tho the gunner 
be standing in plain sight. 

The Knots feed chiefly upon aquatic insects, crustaceans, and small bi- 
valves. These it secures chiefly from the wake of the receding wave, but it 
swims also with ease, and does not fear a little buffeting on the part of the 
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racing “hurryback.”” At high tide it retires cheerfully to the marshes and 
probes for food in the more open places. 

The home-making within the Arctic Circle seems incredibly brief, but it 
is probably unfair to identify the northbound loiterers of June 1st with those 
who report back “All done” on July toth. 


No. 260. 


SHARP-TAILED SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 238. Pisobia aurita (Latham). 

Description.—Adult: Above, feathers dusky centrally with edging of buffy 
and flaxen, edgings narrowest on tertials and rectrices, palest-rufous on crown 
(flight feathers nearly pure dusky) ; tail wedge-shaped, graduated, each feather 
tapering sharply; underparts white with strong buffy brown suffusion on throat 
and across breast; this area lightly speckled with obscure dusky, more heavily on 
sides of neck and breast; sides of head and obscure superciliaries whitish; flanks 
narrowly streaked with dusky; (from a Dec. specimen in Provincial Museum, 
Victoria). “Bill changing from greenish yellow basally to blackish toward tip; 
feet greenish yellow.” Length of adult; 8.00-9.00 ( 203.2-228.6) ; wing 5.00-5.50 
(127-139.7) ; tail 2.35 (59.7); bill 1.00 (25.4); tarsus 1.20 (30.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size. Most like P. maculata, especially in 
pattern of upperparts—a little smaller, more lightly streaked on breast. 

General Range.—Coast of eastern and northern Asia, east to Alaska, south 
during migrations to Australia; casually(?) south in winter on the west coast 
of America to Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Range in Washington.—One record, as below. 

Authorities.—Edson, Auk, Vol. XX V. Oct. 1908, p. 431. 

Specimens.—!’rovy. 


MR. EDSON’S record of four specimens taken at Bellingham in Septem- 
ber, 1892, marks the southernmost occurrence of this Asiatic species upon the 
American Coast. On December 27, 1897, two specimens were taken at 
Massett, Queen Charlotte Islands, by Rev. J. H. Keen. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson added this Sandpiper to the American fauna in Sep- 
tember, 1877, near St. Michaels, and in succeeding autumns found it to be one 
of the most common species of snipe thereabouts. He found them associated 
with Pectoral Sandpipers (Pisobia maculata), which they somewhat re- 
semble both in appearance and habit. It is supposed that the bird nests in 
northern Siberia, and that it sweeps thru western Alaska in the course of its 
return journey around the Asiatic coast; whence, as in many other cases, 
stragglers occur irregularly southward upon the American side. 
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No. 261. 


PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 
Y 


A. O. U. No. 239. Pisobia maculata (Vieill.). 

Synonyms.—Grass SNIPE. KRIEKER. JACK SNIPE. 

Description.—Adult: Above, ground-color, blackish, everywhere heavily 
margined, and thus finely streaked, with ochraceous-buff, ochraceous, or rusty, 
and with some grayish or whitish edging on the larger feathers; darker on crown, 
where streaked with rusty only; wing-quills dusky, the first primary only with 
white shaft; rump and upper tail-coverts black, delicately tipped with rusty; tail 
sharply pointed, the central feathers longest,—blackish centrally, brownish gray 
laterally, with ochraceous or white edging; below, sides of head and neck, fore- 
neck and breast finely, sharply, and heavily streaked with dusky on a dull white 
or buffy ground; throat and remaining underparts white; bill and feet greenish 
dusky. Coloring in winter perhaps more blended. ‘There seems to be no con- 
stant difference between summer and winter plumages,—conflicting authorities 
to the contrary. Jmmature: <A little brighter-colored above, with sharper mark- 
ings and more rusty, and with considerable white edging on larger feathers of 
back; the breast more deeply buffy, and the streaks, if possible, more numerous. 
Length 8.00-9.50 (203.2-241.3); wing 5.40 (137.2); tail 2.67 (67.8); bill 1.17 
(29.7) ; tarsus 1.10 (27.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size, but appearing larger; fine streaking 
of fore-neck and breast on heavy ground, contrasting with pure white of throat 
and belly, distinctive for size. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 4, 
drab, sometimes with a greenish shade, spotted and blotched with reddish brown. 
Av: size, 1.45 x 1.04 (36.8x 26.4). Season: June. 

General Range.—Jhe whole of North America and the West Indies, and 
the greater part of South America. Breeds in the Arctic regions. Of frequent 
occurrence in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant on Puget Sound ;—has not 
been reported from East-side. 

Authorities.—77ringa maculata Vieill., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1858, 
peg2is (C&S: Be i. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P*. B. 


“CASUAL during migrations” is about as much as we can allow for this 
interesting species, which is so abundant East. It rarely occurs alongshore and 
then only as a single individual, over-persuaded by a flock of beach-loving 
companions with whom it has cast a migrant’s lot. Its normal range com- 
prises flooded meadows, upland marshes, and the borders of pools. Flocks are 
sometimes seen in spring, but more records are occasioned by young birds trying 
to improve upon the established migration route of their elders, a course which 
seems to pass from Alaska eastward, and thence down the Mississippi Valley. 
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When startled, a flock of, say, fifty of these Sandpipers moves off as one 
bird, wheeling and turning at precisely the same moment, and presenting in 
the early morning a pleasing alternation of flashing white, when the under- 
parts are exposed, and somber gray, when the backs appear. While on the 
wing the birds keep up a cross-fire of peculiar, wild, creaking notes; but upon 
alighting, they scatter widely in search of food and are mainly silent. They 
both glean and probe on land, or wade about busily in the grassy plashes. At 
the approach of danger the waders will often crouch low upon the ground in 
the hope of escaping observation. In the autumn, when each individual shifts 
for itself, the bird is said to lie well to a dog; and upon being flushed it moves 
off with a rapid zigzag flight much admired by the knights of the reeking tube. 

Very interesting accounts of the breeding habits of these birds in their 
Alaskan home reach us thru the pen of Mr. E. W. Nelson. According to this 
careful observer, the males are able to distend the loosened skin of the breast, 
inflating it, together with the esophagus, with air, until it becomes nearly as 
large as the rest of the body. With these absurd appendages, they run up and 
down before the females, or essay strange sallies in the air. While engaged 
in these attempts to win attention, they utter notes which are hollow and re- 
sonant, but at the same time liquid and musical, and may be represented by a 
repetition of the syllables 106-1, t06'-u, t00'-u. 


No. 262. 


BAIRD’S SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 241. Pisobia bairdii (Coues). 

Description.—Aldult in swnmer: Upperparts fuscous, with considerable 
edging of buffy and light brownish gray,—the buff mostly in lateral striping on 
top of head and hind-neck, where predominant, and as terminal edging on back, 
ete.; some whitish edging on coverts, secondaries and inner quills, but no strong 
shades or contrasts anywhere ; upper tail-coverts and tail dark fuscous, the former 
tipped with buff, and the latter edged with whitish, the outer feathers becoming 
much lighter; forehead and supra-loral streaks white; throat white; the sides of 
the head, and neck, and breast, with a heavy buffy suffusion, lightly spotted and 
streaked with brownish dusky; remaining underparts white; bill and legs black. 
In winter, the shades of the upperparts are a little more blended. /mmature: 
Similar to adult, but lighter above, light brownish gray predominating; the feath- 
ers of back and scapulars rounded, with conspicuous, white, terminal edging; the 
streaking of breast, etc., less distinct. Length 7.35 (186.7); wing 4.83 (122.7); 
tail 2.03 (51.6); bill .or (23.1); tarsus .94 (23.9). 

Recognition Marks.—‘‘Sparrow” size, but appearing larger; about the size 
of a Spotted Sandpiper; dull fuscous and buffy coloration of upperparts; buffy 
breast streaked with fuscous; upper tail-coverts not white. 
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General Range.—North America chiefly in the interior during migrations ; 
breeds in the high North and winters in Central and South America, south to the 
Falkland Islands. Occasional in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant on the East-side, sometimes 
abundant in August, and visiting the highest lakes of the Cascades. Not yet 
reported from Puget Sound. 

Authorities——Dawson, Auk, Vol. XVIII., Oct. 1901, p. 402. D2. 

Specimens.—Proy. P'. 


Pitan Reo o\s 5 


BAIRD’S SANDPIPER. 


APART from a few fragments of authentic information which have 
drifted down to us from Arctic America, the various reviews of this bird are 
cleverly disguised confessions of ignorance. ‘There really is little to distin- 
guish it during migrations, as it associates with any one of half a dozen closely 
related species. The case is even worse when it appears alone by some way- 
side plash or mountain lakelet. We should like to be very certain which of 
several white and gray nondescripts it is, but what business have we to shoot 
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an inoffensive body because he speaks (or is silent in) another tongue, and 
will not give us his name on demand ? 

Three Washington appearances are credited in my mind to this bird, but 
I cannot take shot-gun oath upon any one of them. In Yakima County during 
August numerous scattering individuals were encountered during the course 
of a long drive, as they fed by the side of irrigating ditches or overflow ponds. 
Their frightened rising occasioned a considerable exhibition of dainty drapery, 
the tail in particular being outspread like a fan, and its whitening sides sup- 
ported by the abundant white of the under tail-coverts. 

On July 21st, 1900, Professor Lynds Jones and myself saw a solitary 
bird spending the day beside an ice-fed lake, on the shoulder of Wright's 
Peak, in Chelan County. Untrained eyes saw nothing but emerald water and a 
frowning glacier, but the bird appeared satisfied with the entomological possi- 
bilities and was disturbed not a whit by the stark loneliness. 


At Blaine the same summer we found Baird Sandpipers upon the beach 
in company with Westerns (Ereunetes mauri). 


No. 263. 


LEAST SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 242. Pisobia minutilla (Vieill.). 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN StTintT. PEEP. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Upperparts brownish black, relieved by 
fuscous on wings, hind-neck, ete.; the feathers more or less bordered with grayish 
and rusty-ochraceous, especially on scapulars, where deeply indented, often nearly 
to shaft; upper tail-coverts and central feathers of tail brownish black; remaining 
tail-feathers ashy gray; sides of head, neck, and breast ashy or brownish white, 
spotted and streaked with dusky; a few dusky streaks on sides; remaining under- 
parts white. [Winter plumage: Above plain brownish gray, black, if at all, only 
in mesial streaks; spotting of breast nearly obsolete. /mmature: Similar to adult 
in summer, but without ochraceous indentations on scapular feathers; feathers of 
back with rounded ochraceous tips, scapulars with white tips on outer web, ete. ; 
breast not distinctly streaked. Length 6.00 (152.4); wing 3.60 (91.4); tail 1.70 
(43.2); bill .80 (20,3); tarsus .73 (18.5). 

. Recognition Marks.—Warbler to Sparrow size; least among Sandpipers; 
most liable to be confused with Ereunetes pusillus and E. mauri, from which it 
differs in its slightly smaller size, slender bill, more extensively washed breast, 
and rather darker coloration above. The absence of webs on the feet is, of 
course, distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
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3 or 4, light drab or grayish buff, speckled and spotted with deep chestnut and 
purplish gray. Av. size, 1.15 x .85 (29.2 x 21.1). 

General Range.—The whole of North and South America, breeding north 
of the United States. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant thruout the State. 

Authorities.—7. wilsonii, Nutt., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. [X., 1858, p. 
GAD, Mag (Sey IWAN IDES ID, 1B) 1B, 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


IT is with a distinct sense of privilege that one is permitted to gaze upon 
a company of these elfin waders at meal time. Not soon shall I forget a Sun- 
day stroll which led past the corner of a certain brick-yard pond on a bright 
May afternoon. A tiny babel of soft peeping had given us warning of what 
we might expect to see, if we managed to steal up to the edge of the shallow 
cut unobserved. By exercising care and patience, both my wife and I suc- 
ceeded in seating ourselves on the near brink without alarming the little 
strangers. They seemed to accept us as a part of their gracious horizon, 
which is the birthright of both innocence and optimism. So confiding were 
they that at a distance of thirty feet they not only went on in their quest of 
food, but one had a sound nap on shore, a Sunday nap, with his head tucked 
snugly beneath his wing. 

In their search for food the Peeps appeared to depend entirely upon their 
bright eyes to spy tidbits and unguessable delicacies in the shallow water or on 
the oozy bottom; and they waded about, belly deep, thrusting their heads un- 
der water as fearlessly as ducks. There was little said except when some 
member of the party flew further than usual, when they set up a quaint clamor, 
which seemed like a faint echo of the far-sounding surf on Arctic seas. The 
travellers were scrupulously neat in their habits, dividing their time about 
equally between dabbling in the water for food and making their toilets on 
shore. A few hours for rest and refreshment beside a prosy brick-yard pond 
in the Southland, and then,—Heigh ho! for Point Barrow! 


No. 264. 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 243 a. Pelidna alpina sakhalina ( Vieill.). 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN DUNLIN. OX-BIRD. 

Description.—4 dult in winter: Above, nearly uniform light brownish gray, 
the feathers slightly darker centrally, or with dusky mesial streaks; primary- 
coverts and wing-quills blackish; the greater coverts white-tipped ; the inner pri- 
maries narrowly white-edged; the secondaries increasingly white on the inner 
web; the tertials almost entirely white; upper tail-coverts like back or darker, but 
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the lateral feathers white or white-edged; an impure whitish superciliary line; 
sides of head and neck and across fore-neck and breast like color of back, but 
lighter; the color distributed centrally from the feathers, giving a faintly streaked 
appearance; remaining underparts white, or with a few gray streaks on sides; 
bill longer, stout, slightly curved near tip, black; feet and legs black. Adult in 
summer; Upperparts black centrally with broad margining of bright rusty ochra- 
ceous; wings as before; breast, etc., grayish white, faintly streaked with dusky ; 
belly black, strongly contrasting with breast; crissum, etc., white. /mmature: 
“Upperparts blackish, the feathers with rounded tips of rufous or buff; belly 
spotted with black” (Chapman). Length “7.60-8.75" (193-222.3); wing 4.70 
(119.4) ; tail 2.29 (58.2); bill 1.50 (38.1); tarsus .99 (25.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size (considerably under Killdeer size) ; 
bright rufous of back and black of belly of breeding plumage distinctive; soft 
brownish gray of upperparts and breast; rather long black bill, slightly curved 
near tip, distinctive for plumage commonly seen. 


Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 4, 
dull brownish buff, or clay color (“bluish-white to ochraceous-buff’’—Chapman ), 
spotted, blotched and stained, chiefly about the larger end, with chestnut and 
chocolate. Av. size, 1.43 xX 1.01 (36.3 x 25.7). 

General Range.—North America in general, breeding far north. Eastern 
Asia. 

Range in Washington.—Common during migrations, and occasionally resi- 
dent in winter on the West-side. 


Authorities.—7ringa alpina var. americana, Cass., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. IX., p.'720.. T..C&S, Lt. Rb. B. E. 


Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. P'. B. E. 


AFTER the Western (Ereunetes mauri), this is perhaps the com- 
monest Sandpiper along our coasts. Altho considerably larger than the West- 
ern, it also is called “Peep,” and it shares several characteristics with its 
smaller kinsmen. For one thing, they are all fond of a ride. A floating log 
often proves an irresistible temptation to a passing flock, and they settle down 
upon it teetering and peeping lustily, as tho it were the greatest treat imagin- 
able. Even more ludicrous it is to see a great company of Sandpipers together 
with a few solemn gulls seated on the rear end of a moving log-boom. The 
convoying tug puffs officiously, while the water swirls away behind in dizzying 
eddies. But there is a hundred yards of stout cable and it may be a two 
hundred yard stretch of logs between the birds and the boat; so these urchins 
gather fearlessly and snicker over their good fortune in stealing a ride. A 
passenger on a passing steamer, catching the drollery of the thing, feels like 
bawling out, “Hey, Mister! Cut behind!” 

The Red-backs are to be found on the beaches and salt marshes of Puget 
Sound, Gray’s Harbor, and the Pacific Coast at any time of year save June 
and July, when they are at home in Alaska. They are, however, not common 
in winter, and the migratory movements may be distinctly traced. The birds 
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are in high plumage during the spring migrations, and they not infrequently 
return to our borders before having exchanged the nuptial dress for the prosy 
grays of winter. This species also wanders largely into the interior, and stray 
birds may be picked up in almost any situation which provides water. 

In feeding, the Red-backs usually maintain close order, and in flight as 
well, so that hostile fire is very destructive to their ranks. One shot seldom 
suffices to teach its lesson of caution, and they are back again the next minute 
to look after their fallen comrades, and to invite repeated slaughter. Suckley 
tells of an army officer of his acquaintance who once tumbled ninety-six birds 
at a single discharge of his fowling piece. It is perhaps needless to add that 
there ar’n’t enough birds to go around at that rate. 

Suckley recorded this species as “resident thruout the year,” but it is 
highly improbable that it has nested so far south within historic times. Mr. 
I. W. Nelson enjoyed unique opportunities at the mouth of the Yukon in the 
Seventies, and he says of these birds: “Soon after they arrive in spring they 
are engaged in pairing, and the male may be seen upon quivering wing flying 
after the female and uttering a musical, trilling note, which falls upon the 
ear like the mellow tinkle of large water-drops falling rapidly into a partly 
filled vessel. Imagine the sounds thus produced by the water run together 
into a steady and rapid trill some five or ten seconds in length, and the note of 
this Sandpiper is represented. It is not loud, but has a rich, full tone difficult 
to describe, but pleasant to hear among the discordant notes of the various 
water-fowl whose hoarse cries arise on all sides. As the lover’s suit approaches 
its end, the handsome suitor becomes exalted, and in his moments of excite- 
ment he rises fifteen or twenty yards, and hovering on tremulous wings over 
the object of his passion, pours forth a perfect gush of music, until he glides 
back to earth exhausted, but ready to repeat the effort a few minutes later.” 


No. 265. 


SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 


Vs. O. U. No. 246. Ereunetes pusillus (Linn.). 

Synonyms.— PEEP. SAND-PEEP. OX-EYE. 

Description.—Adult im swmmer: Above blackish or fuscous, with much 
brownish gray and some whitish or pale rusty edging; darker on crown and back, 
lighter on neck and wings; tips of greater coverts white, rump grayish brown; 
upper tail-coverts and central tail-feathers dusky; remaining tail-feathers ashy 
gray ; a white superciliary line, and a dusky line from bill to eye; underparts white, 
except across breast, where tinged with brownish gray, and distinctly streaked 
with dusky brown; bill and feet dark brown. Adult in winter: Above plain, 
brownish gray, with darker shaft-streaks or central areas; below pure white, 
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marked, if at all, with faint streaks on sides of breast. /mmature; Similar to 
adult in summer, but feathers of back and scapulars rounded, and with conspicu- 
ous edgings of pale rufous and white; breast tinged with buff, and faintly streaked 
on sides only. Length 5.50-6.75 (139.7-171.5); wing 3.67 (93.2); tail 1.60 
(40.6); tarsus .82 (20.8); bill 80 (20.3), that of female averaging .10 longer 
than bill of male. 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size; a little larger than Pisobia minutilla, 
from which it may be distinguished by longer, stouter bill, somewhat lighter col- 
oration of back, clearer white below, with streaked area of breast not so exten- 
sive ;—partial webbing of feet, of course, distinctive. Not so brightly colored as 
next in summer and with shorter bill. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest; on the ground, a slight 
depression, scantily lined with grass. Eggs: 3 or 4, grayish buff, greenish drab, 
or olive, finely speckled or spotted with dark brown or obscure lilac. Av. size, 
1.23 x .85 (31.2 x 21.6). 

General Range.—Lreeding from Labrador to Alaska; migrating thru East- 
ern and Central States, west regularly to Rocky Mountains, sparingly to the 
Pacific Coast; south in winter to West Indies and northern South America. 

Range in Washington.—Of limited but regular occurrence during migration. 

Authorities.—Jones and Dawson, Wilson Bulletin No. 33, p. 21. 

Specimens.— l’roy. 


SAND-PEEPS make quick friends with any of their kind, and it is not 
surprising that this “species” which belongs further east, should be overper- 
suaded now and then by the loyal westerners to continue with them down our 
coast. Moreover, the passed masters in the science of ornithology cannot 
give a clear account of the differences alleged to exist between pusillus and 
mauri, let alone convince us of their specific difference. Sakes alive! 
if we were as fussy in anthropology as in ornithology, we should have to class 
auburn-haired folk as Homo ignicomans instead of Homo sapiens, which they 
most pre-eminently are—not to mention pulcher. 


No. 266. 


WESTERN SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 247. Ereunetes mauri Cabanis. 

Synonym.—\WEsTERN SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER, 

Description.—Adu/ts:; Very similar to preceding species, but bill averaging 
longer and color pattern of upperparts more pronounced, bright chestnut and 
black where E. pusillus is pale rusty and blackish; chest more heavily streaked 
with blackish, and with a few specks of the same on sides. In general, therefore, 
a more vigorous type, but specific distinction dubious. Length of bill in adult 
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male, .85-.95 (21.6-24.1) ; average .88 (22.4) ; female, 1.00-1.15 (25.4-29.2), aver- 
age 1.05 (26.7). 

Recognition Marks.—Like preceding, but brighter (in summer plumage), 
and with bill averaging longer, that of male averaging longer than that of female 
pusillus. 

General Range.—Breeding in Alaska and migrating chiefly thru western 
United States to Central ane South America. Casually eastward to Atlantic Coast 
during migration. 

Range in Washington.—Common during migrations thruout the State; 
sometimes abundant on Puget Sound and western coast. Irregularly resident in 
winter on Puget Sound. Also non-breeding birds present thruout the year. 


Migrations.—Northward movement continuous to middle of May or later; 
southward movement sets in about July 4th. 


Authorities—Lawrence, Auk; Vol: 1X: Jan. 1892) p. 43%. (1). Lt. Rh: 
Rike BoE: 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P. B. E. 


THESE birds, with an indeterminable percentage of Least Sandpipers 
(Pisobia minutilla), and a Possible admixture of Semipalmateds, consti- 
tute the immense flocks of “Sand-peeps,” which probably exceed in number 
all other shore birds combined. One somehow gets the impression that they 
are always with us, but the few which linger thru June are unquestionably 
non-breeding birds. By the 1oth of July little wisps of peeps come drifting 
southward along the Pacific shore, stopping every half mile or so for refresh- 
ments, whether upon the sand beaches or upon the barnacle-covered rocks. 
One may encounter a hundred flocks a day at this season, and yet, curiously 
enough, find none containing over a hundred birds, or such a matter. Many 
spots on Puget Sound, however, present more permanent attractions, and the 
birds will assemble to the number of thousands in certain bays which boast 
abundant tributary flats of mud and sand. 

Thus in August, 1905, the Drayton Harbor population numbered some 
5,000 birds. This little army fed regularly at low tide along the California 
Creek flats or in the protected area of Blaine. At high tide, they were to be 
found resting with the gulls upon the pile booms which lay at anchor on the 
lee of Semiahmoo spit. By January of the following year the company had 
been reduced to about one-third of its former dimensions, whether thru the 
defection of those who favored wintering in California, or because of in- 
cessant persecution, I cannot say. 

No better opportunity is afforded to study and speculate upon the mys- 
tery of flock movement than in the case of these gentle peeps. In flock flight 
they weave and twist about, now flashing in the sunlight, now darkening to 
invisibility, charge and recharge, feint and flee, all as a single bird. And be- 


a. It is incredible that Cooper and Suckley should not have seen this bird, but they evidently let it 
pass as Pisobia minutilla. 
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ber is outvoted, and the Peeps troop back confidingly to resume the pastures 
which they have just deserted. 


Nothing, to my mind, could exceed the flattery implied by the near ap- 
proach of these trustful creatures. If the compliment were really deserved, 
the cunning little souls would undoubtedly respond to the most familiar ad- 
vances short of actual handling. Slaughter in the name of science may still 
be justifiable, tho there be those of us who have passed up the solution of 
many nice problems here; but slaughter of these innocents in the name of 


Taken at La Pusl:. Photo by the Author. 
THE BANQUETING FAIRIES. 


sport is mere Philistinism. The Italian method of hunting is to shoot every- 
thing in sight. Asa result sunny Italy is a birdless desert in summer, and a 
nightmare during migrations. 

The Alaskan tundras are the summer home of our little guest, and we 
may perhaps be interested to follow him with Mr. Nelson’s eyes: “The warm 
days toward the close of May cause the brown slopes and flats to assume a 
shade of green, and among the many pretty bird-romances going on under our 
eyes none is more charming than the courtship of this delicate Sandpiper. 
They have forsaken the borders of icy pools, and, in twos and threes, are 
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No. 267. 


SANDERLING. 


A. O. U. No. 248. Calidris leucophza (Pallas). 

Description.—A dult in summer: Crown and upperparts in general blackish 
with heavy edging of ashy white, and with much striping, sub-marginal marking, 
or indenting and’ barring, of pale rufous; sides of head, throat, and neck all 
around, and sides of breast ashy white, strongly tinted with pale rufous, and finely 
spotted with dusky ; remaining underparts pure white,—the white well up on sides 
of rump, and including outer feathers of upper tail-coverts; wings, marginally, 
and including exposed portions of quills, fuscous; the greater coverts tipped with 
white, and the wing-quills changing to white on their inner webs and under sur- 
faces; the inner primaries white basally on outer webs; tail dusky above, ashy 
gray on lateral feathers; bill and feet black. Adult in winter: Wings dusky, 
varied, on middle coverts, etc., with white; central upper tail-coverts and tail- 
feathers dusky ; remaining upperparts ashy gray (nearly pearl gray) ; the feathers. 
especially on crown, with dusky shaft-lines; entire underparts pure white. Jmma- 
ture in fall: Somewhat like adult in summer, but without rufous anywhere ; 
back, therefore, showing more black, varied chiefly by white in scant edgings and 
tips, or 1n liberal indentations on scapulars and tertials; feathers of rump nearly 
square-ended, marked subterminally with light ashy gray, but tipped with a sharp, 
narrow band of blackish; underparts aie ,—or sometimes spotted on breast. 
Length 7.00-8.75 (177.8-222.3); wing 4.82 (122.4); tail 2.11 (53.6); bill 1.06 
(26.9) ; tarsus 1.02 (25.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; fine, mottled rufous-ash and black of 
spring birds; excess of white in fall specimens; black bill, strongly contrasting 
with adjacent plumage. Absence of hind toe, of course, distinctive. : 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
or 4, light olive, or greenish brown, finely speckled and spotted with dark brow n, 
chiefly Pineas larger Fae AAV SIZEs el-AMeNseO lan(3heO xe 2aeT 

General Range.—N early cosmopolitan, breeding in the Arctic and subarctic 
regions ; migrating in America south to Chili and Patagonia. 

Range in Washington.—Rare migrant west of the Cascades only (Blaine, 
Sept. I, 1904). 

Authorities—Calidris arenaria (Linn.), Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX., 
1858, p. 724. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. 


THERE is a tide in the affairs of the Sanderling which, taken at the ebb. 
provides a momentary fortune of stranded crustaceans and marine insects. 
The bird follows the retiring billows with uplifted wing, quick to seize upon 
the wave’s disclosures, and ready at a sign to avoid the return of the fickle 
water. It is thus that we find him in May, and again late in August or Sep- 
tember, along the Pacific shore and about the flats and inlets of Puget Sound 
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The birds occasionally occur in considerable flocks of their own kind, which 
deploy and feed silently at the water’s edge; but oftener single individuals, or 
perhaps a half dozen, are found associated with Western Sandpipers or Semi- 
palmated Plovers. In the latter case they may be readily distinguished by 
their larger size, and, in the fall, by their lighter color. At high tide they 
sometimes resort to kelp-beds or log-booms, and they are pretty likely to oc- 
cur, also, along the gravelly shores of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 


Sanderlings appear to be very graceful birds, when their movements are 
unconstrained by the knowledge of man’s presence. When approached, how- 
ever, the flock will stand silent, viewing your actions with grave regard. Even 
tho partially reassured as to your intent, their remaining movements are apt 
to be halting—with only one eye spared for bug-catching; and the strain is 
relieved only when the whole company takes sudden flight with sharp whist- 
ling cries: 

“Friend, if friend you be, 
The world is wide, 
If you tent here,— 
Why yonder does for me.” 


No. 268. 


MARBLED GODWIT. 


VA. ©. U. No. 249. Limosa fedoa (Linn.). 
Synonyms.—Brown Maruinx. Common Marin. Sprke-BILLED CURLEW. 


Description.—du/t; General color pale cinnamon or ochraceous-buff ; the 
head and neck all around streaked and spotted with brownish dusky; the back, 
etc., heavily and irregularly barred with the same,—a typical feather from the 
scapulars has a broad dusky center shaped like a dandelion leaf, the comple- 
mentary spaces being ochraceous-buff, or irregularly white; the primary coverts, 
and outer webs of three outer primaries brownish dusky; the breast (especially 
on sides), the sides, flanks, and lower tail-coverts, with fine wavy bars of dusky; 
the superciliary line and throat immaculate; the axillars and lining of wings 
darker,—say pale cinnamon-rufous ; bill, slightly upturned, yellow at base, black- 
ening toward tip; feet and legs blackish. Jmmature: Similar to adult, but 
immaculate on breast; sides and flanks less distinctly and extensively barred. 
Length 16.50-21.00 (419.1-533-4); Wing 9.15 (232.4); tail 3.13 (70.5); bill 4.28 
(108.7); tarsus 2.74 (69.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; large size; long, slightly upturned bill; 
pale cinnamon coloration; “marbled” appearance of upperparts. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 
3 or 4, light olive-brown, finely speckled and spotted with dark brown and purplish 
gray. Ay. size, 2.18 x 1.64 (55.4 X 41.7). 
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General Range.—North America, breeding in the interior (from Iowa and 
Nebraska northward to Manitoba and the Saskatchewan). Migrating in winter 
to Guatemala, Yucatan, etc., and Cuba. 


Range in Washington.—Rare migrant along the coast. No recent records. 


Authorities—Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI., Pt. IV., 1857, p. 100. 
We (Ces. 


Specimens.—Proy. C. 


“THE Marbled Godwit frequents Shoalwater bay in immense flocks dur- 
ing spring and fall, a few remaining all winter. The first flocks of young 
birds arrive from the north in July, but I think none breed in the Territory. 
They frequent during their stay, soft mud flats, which are extensive in the 
bay, feeding at low tide during either day or night. At high water they sit 
concealed by the grass, always at a distance from woods or other concealment 
of their enemies, and are consequently very difficult to approach, being watch- 
ful and shy at all times. Along the gravelly steep shores of the upper part of 
Puget Sound they rarely appear. In the beginning of May they leave for their 
northern breeding grounds. I have examined large numbers, and have never 
identified more than one species in the Territory. The name of ‘curlew’ is 
commonly but wrongly given them.” 

The foregoing paragraph, penned by Dr. Cooper more than fifty years 
ago, fairly summarizes our present knowledge of the Marbled Godwit in 
Washington. They are presumably still common along the Pacific coast dur- 
ing migrations, for Mr. A. W. Anthony finds them so along the Oregon coast. 
The bird does not go far north, for it is unknown in Alaska. John Fannin 
notes its occurrence thruout the whole of British Columbia, but says that it 
breeds chiefly east of the Cascades. There is no reason why it should not be 
found likewise in eastern Washington, since it is known to breed as far south 
as Nebraska. 


No. 269. 


GREATER YELLOW-LEGS. 


A. O. U. No. 254. Totanus melanoleucus (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—Lonc-LEGGED TATTLER. STONE SNIPE. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Above dusky or blackish gray; streaked 
on the head and neck, and spotted on the edges of feathers of back, scapulars, etc., 
with white; edge of wing, and quills plain dusky; the upper tail-coverts white, 
narrowly barred on terminal portions with dusky; tail narrowly barred dusky 
and white, the central feathers darker ; underparts white, the fore-neck and breast 
heavily spotted and streaked, and the sides barred with dusky; “bill straight or 
slightly inclined upward, not with regular curve, but as if bent near the middle, 
black or gt nish black”; feet and legs bright yellow. Adult in winter: Upper- 
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parts fuscous, or light grayish brown, the anterior portions whitish-edged, and 
whitish-tipped ; feathers of back, ete., with spots or incipient bars of dusky and 
white on edges ; margining of underparts not so heavy. /mmature: Like adult in 
winter, but darker above, the white spotting with some admixture of brownish 
buff. Length about 14.00 (355.6) ; wing 7.60 (193); tail 3.11 (79); bill 2.15 
(54.6); tarsus 2.40 (OI). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size; long yellow legs; white upper tail- 
coverts, with sober dusky and white coloration, distinctive for size; Tew, tew, tew, 
notes. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest; on the ground. Eggs: 
3 or 4, “brownish buffy, distinctly but very irregularly spotted with rich Vandyke 
or madder brown.” Av. size, 1.43 X 1.20 (36.3 X 30.5). 

General Range.—America in general, breeding from Iowa and northern 
Ilinois, ete., northward, and migrating south to Chili and Argentine Republic. 

Range in Washington.—Fairly common during the migrations over the 
entire State. 

Authorities—Gambetta melanoleuca (Gm.) Bon., Baird, Rep. Pac.. R. R. 
Surv. IX., 1858, p. 732. C&S. L?. Rh. D'. D2. B. E. 

Specimens.—( U.of W.) Prov. P. B. E. 


WHILE most Sandpipers indulge in a conversational twitter, or low 
musical piping, they are usually content to reserve their serious vocal efforts 
for the Northland and the nesting time. Not so with this bustling Tell-tale; 
he must needs proclaim his presence loudly wherever found. And not only 
so, but he takes such pains to publish by his distrustful notes the movements 
of the hunter, that he gets himself cordially disliked and numerously assassin- 
ated. While no longer common, the impression of abundance is sustained by 
the restless noisy ways of these Tattlers, so that if there be a single bird about 
a horse-pond, the whole country-side is likely to know of it. The birds fre- 
quent not only tide flats and salt water marshes, but duck ponds, upland pools, 
and river bars as well. Sometimes they move uneasily from one part of the 
pond to another, as tho discontented with the fare offered; and at all times, 
with reason or without it, they utter their high querulous notes, tew tew few, 
tew tew tew,—always in groups of three. The notes are vigorous and pene- 
trating as well as petulant, but no one save the hunter need resent them. 


While feeding, the Tattler wades about, knee-deep, snatching its food 
from the surface of the water, or else thrusting its head below for a quick 
search along the bottom. At such times it may be very alert or quite unwary 
according to the amount of persecution it has previously endured. By the side 
of a farmyard pond I once watched a bird which seemed rather to enjoy 
company, so long as you didn’t actually step on him. With immaculate under- 
garments rolled tightly above each knee (or heel, if you insist on anatomical 
correctness ), he would adventure to wade around you rather than to fly out 
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of your way. At other times one cannot get within a hundred yards of 
them. 

During the migrations the Yellow-legs appear singly as often as in small 
flocks. The fall movement, which sets in by the middle of August, or even 
earlier, is a little more leisurely than that of spring, inasmuch as the bird’s 
business is less urgent; and because of the year’s increase they are noticeably 
more numerous in autumn. A few winter with us, but South America is the 
normal winter home of the species. In far-off Argentina, the birds are said to 
mingle for a time with those members of their race which constitute a south- 
ern division, and which must soon be leaving for their breeding haunts within 
the Antarctic Circle. 


There are no records of the Telltale’s nesting in this State, but it may do 
so. Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads, in 1892, found them breeding about inland lakes 
in British Columbia as far south as Clinton (Lat. 51°). “At this season both 
sexes stand sentinel on the tops of trees in the vicinity of the nest, rarely 
alighting on the ground during the presence of an intruder. The newly 
fledged young often follow the example of their parents in this respect. From 
this position the male keeps up an incessant clamor thruout the day. One 
series of notes, uttered only during periods of fancied security, is peculiar 
and unquestionably a love song.’’ 


No. 270. 


LESSER YELLOW-LEGS. 


A. O. U. No. 255. Totanus flavipes (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—Tatrier. Lesser TATTLER. ComMMOoN YELLOW-LEGS. LESSER 
YELLOW-LEGS. YELLOW-SHANKS TATTLER. "TELL-TALE. 

Description.—4 dult in summer: Head and neck all around (save throat), 
and breast, finely streaked with dusky, on white or ashy-white ground, the mark- 
ings on the sides of breast broader and heavier, passing into loose and rather in- 
distinct bars on sides ; remaining underparts white; back and upperparts in general 
light brownish gray, tinging also hind-neck and crown; feathers of back and 
scapulars with blackish centers, and irregular spotting of ashy white; the larger 
feathers, especially tertials, with incomplete black bars; primaries dusky; the 
secondaries with narrow edging of white; upper tail-coverts white, the terminal 
portion of feathers dusky-barred; tail white or ashy gray, centrally, barred with 
dusky; bill and feet as in preceding species. Minter plumage: Above light 
brownish gray, with some darker shaft-lines, and considerable white spotting on 
edges of feathers; markings of neck and underparts much paler, grayish brown, 


a. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1893, p. 36. 
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partially obscured or blended. Length about 10.50 (266.7); wing, 6.11 (155.2) ; 
tail 2.36 (50.9); bill 1.46 (37.1); tarsus 1.98 (50.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Killdeer size; like preceding species but smaller. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Eggs: 3-4, buffy (variable as to 
shade), distinctly (sometimes broadly) spotted or blotched with dark madder or 
Vandyke brown and purplish gray. Av. size, 1.69 1.15 (42.9 x 20.2). 

General Range.—America in general, breeding in the cold temperate and 
subarctic districts, and migrating south in winter to southern South America. 
Less common in western than in eastern North America. 


Range in Washington.—Oceasional during migrations. 
Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, X., Jan. 1893, p. 17. 
Specimens.—!’roy. 


FOR some unaccountable reason this species was not listed by Cooper and 
Suckley, altho it had been noted as a bird “found in the Territory of the 
Oregon” by J. K. Townsend, in 1839. The fact is, some confusion has 
always existed between this bird and its larger congener, 7. melanoleucus, 
and it is probably not so rare as its omission from state lists would indicate. 
My own records are “early” and therefore a little hazy. But Fannin notes 
it as tolerably common thruout the province of British Columbia, and says 
that it winters on the Coast, while Allan Brooks has taken it at Chilliwhack 
and Okanogan. 

Altho not solitary by preference, these little Tattlers are rather independ- 
ent, and I have seen single individuals, or twos and threes, quite as often as 
larger flocks. They do mingle freely with other species upon occasion, but 
when frightened from their feeding grounds are apt to draw off by them- 
selves again. 

The most prominent characteristic of these birds as they flutter about 
from place to place, or rise for extended flight, is the tail appearing al- 
most white — for the cross-barring of the tail-feathers, while apparent 
enough in the hand, is scarcely noticeable at a distance. Upon alight- 
ing, the bird remains a moment with wings held daintily aloft, and, if 
reassured, folds them quietly, one at a time, like a yacht hauling in sail, 
or simultaneously, as the case may be. On foot it is often restless, bob- 
bing or teetering with nervous apprehension, and serving frequent notice of 
its readiness for departure. As tho conscious, however, of its own prepared- 
ness, it will often suffer a much nearer approach than most other species 
of waders. 

The notes of the Lesser Yellow-legs are much like those of the preceding 
species, but are lighter in character. 
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No. 271. 


WESTERN SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 256. Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus ( Brewster). 

Description.—4dult in summer: Above, olive-brown or fuscous, with a faint 
greenish tinge, blackening on wings; the head and neck finely streaked, and the 
back, etc., distinctly speckled with whitish, buffy or pale cinnamon; upper tail- 
coverts dusky, the lateral feathers spotted or barred with white; central tail- 
feathers dusky, spotted on edges with white; the remaining feathers of tail white, 
with heavy dusky bars; underparts white, the sides of neck and breast and across 
chest streaked with fuscous; axillars prominent, white, barred with dusky; bill 
blackish; feet and legs dull greenish black. JVinter plumage: Colors more blend- 
ed; olivaceous tinge of upperparts nearly wanting; whitish spotting less pure; 
head and neck less distinctly streaked with light grayish brown. Jmmature: 
Like adult in winter, but colors still more blended; no streakings on head and 
neck; spotting of back buffy. Length 7.50-8.50 (190.5-215.9) ; wing 5.04 (128) ; 
tail 2.08 (52.8) ; bill 1.13 (28.7) ; tarsus 1.18 (30). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; olive-brown with white speckling. To 
be carefully distinguished from Actitis macularia by its somewhat larger size 
and slimmer build, as well as by the absence of spotting on the belly. Meet, weet 
note a little sharper than that of 4. macularia. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington, but probably does so. Nest: 
on the ground. Eggs: 4 or 5, faint dark reddish fading to light drab or clay color, 
spotted, blotched, and vee with brown, and with faint purplish shell mark- 
ings on the larger end. Av. size, 1.39 x.95 (35.3x 24.1). Also described as 
aestne in deserted nests of other birds, as Olive-backed Thrush, Rusty Grackle, 
etc., after the well authenticated custom of H. ochropus of Europe. 

General Range.—\Vestern North America east to the Plains, but chiefly 
coastwise ; south in winter to Lower California and beyond. 

Range in Washington.—Imperfectly made out. All references to typicus 
are placed here, but there are no contemporary specimens from Washington. 

Authorities —-Rhyacophilus solitarius (Wils.) Bon., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. IX. 1858, p. 734. C&S. 242. [D*. Incorrect.] Jones, Wilson Bulletin, 
No. 33, p- 27. 

Specimens.—Prov. 


“TT is neither because of excessive fear nor hauteur that birds of 
this species are not often found mingling with others of the Sandpiper 
kind, but only because they appreciate the beauty of woodsy pools and 
upland plashes, which is lost on their more gregarious fellows. A Soli- 
tary Sandpiper is most nearly comparable to the Spotted Sandpiper, but 
is larger, slimmer, trimmer (if possible), with a voice a little higher-pitched 
and thinner. These differences are easily made out if one is so fortun- 
ate as to see the birds together. At a time when the distinctive points 
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of this species were only beginning to emerge in the consciousness of the 
student, | once came upon a Solitary Sandpiper feeding at the edge of a 
brick-yard pond, in company with a single Spotted and an equally solitary 
Pectoral Sandpiper. There were no other shore birds of any species within 
a mile; but these three were not above five feet apart, having been led into 
a momentary association thru some subtle sense of kinship and recognition 
of common ends. When the observer had conned well the lesson of com- 
parative limicology there afforded, he put the birds to flight. They fled three 
ways with characteristic cries and never an afterthought, apparently, for their 
chance acquaintances. 

“If one happens upon half a dozen of these birds feeding beside a 
leaf-lined pool in the depths of the woods, he may not only see a beauti- 
ful sight, but one out of the ordinary in Sandpiper experiences. The 
birds dart about rapidly, capturing not only slugs, worms, and small crust- 
aceans, but insects as well. Indeed, the wings at times are carried about 
half-raised, as tho the bird were on the very point of flight; and quick 
sallies are made at passing moths and beetles. If a decaying log lies half 
submerged it is sure to be inspected from every point of vantage; and 
the bird is not averse to alighting, on occasion, upon the limb of a convenient 
tree. Again the bird plashes about freely upon the floating vegetation, or 
wades breast deep, taking care, however, that its dainty white bodice shall 
not be soiled. At other times, perhaps, it moves with the sedateness of a 
heron, putting each foot down carefully so as not to roil the water” (The 
Birds of Ohio). 

Dr. Suckley said, “The Solitary Sandpiper is not rare about Puget 
Sound,” but his experience seems to have contradicted that of every recent 
observer. The name does not appear upon any local list since published, 
and I have myself seen the bird only once, at Blaine, in the summer of 1900. 


No. 272. 
WESTERN WILLET. 


ALOU. No. 258a. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus ( Brewst.). 
Synonyms.—SeEMIPALMATED TATTLER. STONE CURLEW. 


Description.—Adult in summer: Above brownish gray, the head and neck 
streaked with dusky, the feathers of back, etc., with irregular bars, or central 
patches, of dusky, and further varied with some obscure buff; primaries and sec- 
ondaries white, the former broadly tipped and the latter slightly tinged with 
dusky ; upper tail-coverts white, or with a few dusky bars; central tail-feathers 
ashy gray, sometimes faintly barred with blackish; the remaining feathers white 
mottled with ashy; underparts chiefly whitish, clearest on belly, tinged with buffy 
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or pale salmon on breast and sides, where irregularly barred with dusky; throat 
streaked with dusky; axillars and lining of wing dusky; bill dusky; feet and legs 
dark bluish. [WVinter plumage: Above ashy gray, lighter on neck; below white 
unmarked, the fore-neck gray-tinged. Jmmature: Like adult in winter, but 
feathers of back edged with pale ochraceous ; below tinged or faintly mottled with 
brownish gray on neck, chest, and sides; otherwise unmarked. Length about 
17.00 (431.8) ; wing 8.10 (205.7) ; tail 3.30 (83.8) ; bill 2.45 (62.2); tarsus 2.65 
(67.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow or Curlew size; extensive white on wing with 
large size distinctive; semipalmate feet. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington, but probably does so. Nest: 
on the ground or in grass tussock, of grass and weed-stalks. Eggs: 4, greenish 
white to dark olive, spotted boldly with various shades of umber-brown, and with 
obscure purplish shell markings. Av. size, 2.10 X 1.55 (53.3 X 30.4). 

General Range.—Western North America north to Latitude 56°, breeding 
from Manitoba and Alberta south to the Gulf coast of ‘Texas; south in winter to 
Mexico. Casual east of the Mississippi during migrations. 

Range in Washington.—Casual during migrations. Reported from coast 
line only. 

Authorities.—[C&S. 241. Not a valid Washington record.| — [“Willet,” 
Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 23.] Hubbard, Zoe, III. July, 1892, p. 
143. Two specimens taken off Dungeness, Sept. 1905, by L. R. Reynolds. T. 


PROMINENT wherever found by reason of its restlessness and _noisi- 
ness, the Willet has drawn the fire of the country-side, until now it is quite 
unknown in sections where it was formerly abundant. It was never common 
in Washington, however, and our knowledge of its presence is confined to 
reports from gunners who have encountered it upon the beaches in the seasons 
of migration. Thus, Mr. L. R. Reynolds secured two specimens at Dungeness 
in September, 1905. The range of the species being rather southerly, those 
which occur here may be looked upon as stragglers and adventurers, rather 
than as regular migrants. 

The Willet is described as an exceedingly noisy bird, filling the air 
with its shrill cries of pill-zill-willit, will-willit, pill-will-qwillit, at all hours 
of the day and often at night. Except during the breeding season, it is 
quite wary, and difficult to approach even by stealth. While nesting, how- 
ever, it becomes silent and nearly impassive, except when its nest or young 
are immediately threatened, in which case it throws reserve to the wind 
and summons its neighbors, who join with it in the boldest denunciation of 
the intruder. 
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No. 273. 


WANDERING TATTLER. 


A. O. U. No. 259. Heteractitis incanus (Gmel.). 

Description.—Adult in summer: Above uniform dark plumbeous, or slaty 
gray; a white superciliary; shaft of first primary chiefly white; underparts basally 
white, heavily shaded or barred across upper breast and on sides with color of 
back; axillars and wing-linings, likewise, plumbeous; fore-neck heavily speckled 
and remaining underparts barred with plumbeous dusky. Adults in winter: 
Similar but more extensively white below; leaden-gray admixture everywhere 
blended, heaviest on cheeks and sides of breast. /mmature: Like adult in winter, 
but scapulars, tertials, and upper tail-coverts indistinctly spotted with white, and 
sides faintly mottled with white. Length about 11.00 (279.4); wing 6.75 (171.5); 
tail 3.00 (76.2); bill 1.55 (309.4); tarsus 1.30 (33). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; Killdeer size; leaden gray coloration dis- 
tinctive; few tew notes; frequents rocky shores. 

Nest and Eggs unknown. 

General Range.—lacific coast of America, from Norton Sound, Alaska, to 
the Galapagos, and west to Kamchatka and Hawaiian Islands; also the more 
eastern island groups of Polynesia. 

Range in Washington.—Regular migrant and possibly summer resident on 
the West Coast (Cape Elizabeth, July 14, 1906). 

Authorities.—Heteroscelus brevipes (Vieill.) Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. IX. 1858, p. 735. C&S. 

Specimens.—l’ roy. C. D. 


TO christen a bird “wandering” is to make all bird-men god fathers in in- 
terest; for what about any bird more captivates the imagination than its dispo- 
sition, and ability, to wander? This Tattler should be the patron saint and 
emblem of all who love the wild, and especially of those who, having once been 
upon the bosom of the broad Pacific, feel evermore the ebb and flow of salt 
water in their veins. Attu, Shamshu, Baranoff, Laysan, Marcus Island, 
Odgovigamut—these are all the same to H. incanus. His grip is always 
packed and his ticket always purchased for whatever clime, rock, or strand he 
takes a fancy to. Nor need he travel all alone. ‘‘What say, dear, shall it be the 
Shumagins this summer? or a little cabin on the Tschuktschi?” There is a pro- 
posal a /a mode for you, and the heart grows faint with desire to follow. 


The Wandering Tattler is known to summer in Alaska, and is supposed to 
breed in the vicinity of interior lakes and streams, but its nest has not yet been 
taken. During migrations the bird touches only the seacoast, visiting us in 
May and returning sometimes as early as July. It haunts the barnacle-covered 
rocks and tide-swept reefs, and itself appears but a detached fragment of their 
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somber substance. When frightened the bird flushes with a quavering cry, 
somewhat like the tew tew tew of the Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleu- 
cus), but more subdued; and when it alights it sits for some time motionless 
ina plover-like attitude, with its long bill held horizontally, invisible in the dull 
light of a foggy day unless, perchance, outlined against the surf. 
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LA PUSH 


THE HOME OF THE QUILLAYUTE INDIANS, ON THE WEST COAST OF WASHINGTON 


The Quillayute Indians know the bird as Tezwyewyoos, and insist that it 
summers upon our coast, but I cannot find anyone who will certify to having 
seen its eggs. I took an adult specimen at Cape Elizabeth on the 14th of July, 
1906, and Mr. Bowles another at Moclips on the 25th of August, 1907. 
Cooper says also: “On the first of May, 1854, I shot a pair, the first I had 
seen, at Shoalwater bay, and during the month saw two other pairs. Each 
pair were mates and did not associate with any other shore birds.” 
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No. 274. 
BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No, 261. Bartramia longicauda (Bechst.). 

Synonyms.—"“THg BartRaMiAN.”” Uptanp Piover. Fretp PLover. 

Description.—Adult: Above, varied brown or dusky with a slight olive 
tinge, the feathers edged with ochraceous-buff, and on the back, etc., spotted and 
barred with black; top of head blackish, parted by indistinet buffy median line; 
hind-neck buffy or ochraceous, streaked with dusky; primaries dusky, the outer 
one with a white shaft, and white strongly barred with dusky on the inner web; 
tail irregularly barred with black, the central feather olive-dusky, the outer ones 
ochraceous and gray; underparts whitish or with buffy tinge on breast, sides, and 
crissum; the fore-neck sharply streaked with brownish dusky; the markings U- 
or V-shaped on breast and opening out into bars on the sides; axillars and lining 
of wings finely barred dusky and white; bill yellow, blackening on ridge and tip; 
feet and legs dull yellow: /mmature: Similar to adult, but buffy and ochraceous 
stronger, and dusky markings of underparts less distinct. Length 11.25-12.75 
(285.8-323.9) ; wing 6.40 (162.6); tail 2.82 (71.6); bill 1.20 (30.5); tarsus 1.78 
(45.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Killdeer size or larger; bill somewhat shorter than 
head; finely streaked and mottled coloration, ochraceous and dusky. A bird of 
upland and prairie. Notes, a quavering alarm cry, and a mellow whistle long- 
drawn-out. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 4 or 5, creamy-buff or clay-colored, 
spotted with reddish- and yellowish-brown, chiefly about the larger end. Avy. size, 
1.80 x 1.28 (45.7 x 32.5). Season: c. June 1st; one brood. 

General Range.—North America, mainly east of the Rocky Mountains, north 
to Nova Scotia and Alaska, breeding thruout most of its North American range; 
migrating in winter southward as far as Brazil and Peru. Occasional in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Casual? Possibly invading State from southeast. 

Authorities —Dawson, Auk, XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 484. 

Specimens.—Proy. C. 


THE Upland Plover is admitted to our lists solely on the ground 
of birds heard by me in western Walla Walla County on April 22nd and 23rd, 
1905. That the birds were not also seen is not surprising, for, as Professor 
Lynds Jones says: “Our first intimation of his presence in spring is either the 
long-drawn whistle or the rolling call, from whence you know not. The first 
impulse is to glance quickly upward into the clear blue. Next you sean the 
horizon, the fields, the fences, all to no purpose. The cry seems to be all per- 
vading—coming from everywhere. I never hear it but I involuntarily stop 
with a feeling akin to uncanniness. Where is the bird? Another call gives the 
direction, and you stand staring into the southern sky until in the distance, far 
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up, a quivering speck appears, approaches, passes onward, anon scattering 
broadcast the rolling whistle without an added tremor of the wings.” 

The bird is part Sandpiper, part Plover, to appearance, its short bill serv- 
ing instantly to distinguish it from the Long-billed Curlew, which it resembles 
otherwise in choice of range and in general economy. It is very rare, possibly 
nothing more than accidental, west of the Rocky Mountains, but there are two 
records of its occurrence in British Columbia. 


No. 275. 


BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 262. Tryngites subruficollis ( Vieill.). 

Description.—Adult: Upperparts dull grayish buff or grayish brown varied 
by blackish or olive-brown centers of feathers; underparts buff, dotted and 
streaked on sides of breast with blackish; the inner webs of the primaries, both 
webs of the secondaries, and the tips of the larger under wing-coverts speckled 
with black; axillars white; bill dusky; feet and legs greenish yellow. Jimmature: 
Like adult, but feathers of back, ete., rounded, distinctly bordered with whitish, 
the speckling of wing-quills and under coverts finer than in adults. Length 
7.25-8.75 (184.2-222.3) ; wing 5.23 (132.8) ; tail 2.33 (59.2) ; bill .77 (19.6; tarsus 
1.20 (30.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; general buffiness of coloration; short, 
straight, blackish bill; black speckling on wing-quills and under coverts distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Eggs: 3 or 4, buffy grayish white, 
varying to pale olive, boldly spotted longitudinally (and somewhat spirally ) with 
dark Vandyke or madder brown and purplish gray (Ridgw.). Av. size, 1.47 x 
1.06 (37.3 x 26.9). 

General Range.—North America, especially in the interior; breeds in the 
Yukon district and in the interior of British America northward to the Arctic 
Coast ; South America in winter as far as Uraguay and Peru. Of frequent occur- 
rence in Europe. 

Range in Washington.— ‘Common at Shoalwater bay during the migrating 
season” (Cooper). No recent records. 

Authorities.—T7ryngites rufescens (Vieill.) Cab., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. IX. 1858, p. 740. C&S. 

Specimens.— Prov. 


A SUSPICION—a shot—a record—and a mystery. These be the short 
and simple annals of several Sandpipers, not only for this State but others as 
well. Suspicions are permissible if not too frequently directed against birds 
we ought to know are common; the records are much quoted by scientific men; 
while the mysteries are being solved by the hardy explorers of the North—to 
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such a point, indeed, that we shall soon begin to feel Alexander's discontent, — 
that there are no more worlds to conquer. 

However, of the Bulf-breasted Sandpiper in Washington we know noth- 
ing save that Cooper guessed them to be common during migrations at Shoal- 
water Bay, where he took a specimen in 1854. Fannin considered it “not 
common” in British Columbia; while Brooks has taken it at Chilliwack, a little 
way into the interior. 

The bird is somewhat like the Upland Plover (Bartramia longicauda) in 
habit and appearance, altho it is much smaller, and it frequents fields and 
prairies rather than mud flats. It is described as being usually of a gentle and 
confiding disposition; but during the breeding season, in the neighborhood of 
Point Barrow, or in the Anderson River region, the males are said to indulge 
some curious fancies. Solitary birds will walk about with one wing fully ex- 
tended and held high in air, as a sort of perpetual challenge to fellow bucks. 
If two birds meet, they “spar” for a few minutes, or rise towering together to 
a height of thirty feet or more, or until discouraged by the sweep of the wind. 
At other times one will stretch himself up to full height, then, spreading his 
wings forward, puff out his throat and make a sort of chuckling noise, much 
admired by his companions. 


No. 276. 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


A. O. U. No. 263. Actitis macularia (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Peet-weer. Tip-up. ‘TEE TER-TAIL. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Upperparts light olive-brown, with pale 
greenish or brassy luster; the head and neck streaked, and the back, scapulars, 
tertiaries, etc., irregularly barred with darker; quills darker and with more dis- 
tinct greenish reflections; the inner primaries and secondaries narrowly tipped 
with white, the former varied with some white on the inner webs, the latter with 
much basal white, showing conspicuously in flight; central tail-feathers like back, 
but greener, the outer feathers becoming duller and tipped with white; a white 
superciliary line; entire underparts white and strikingly marked with rounded 
spots approaching color of back; bill flesh-color, sometimes orange, darkening 
above, or not, and with dusky tip; feet and legs pinkish white. Winter plumage: 
Similar, but back browner, unbarred. /mmature: Like adult but unspotted below, 
tinged with gray on breast; above showing blackish or buffy bars, faintly on back, 
more strongly on wing-coverts, and upper tail-coverts. Length 7.00-8.00 (177.8- 
203.2); wing 4.15 (105.4); tail 2.00 (50.8); bill .93 (23.6); tarsus .95 (24.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow to Chewink size; greenish brown back; 
boldly spotted underparts; the characteristic bird of river-bank and lake-shore. 


Nesting.—Nest: on the ground, a slight depression, scantily or somewhat 
carefully lined with dead leaves and grass. Eggs: 4, creamy buff or dull white, 
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speckled and spotted with dark brown, chiefly about larger end. Av. size, 1.25 x 
92 (31.8 x 23.4). Season: May 20-June 10; one brood. 

General Range.—North and South America from Alaska to southern Brazil. 
Breeds thruout temperate North America, less commonly on the Pacific Coast. 
Occasional in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Not very common summer resident thruout the 
State; occurs sparingly on tide-water, more regularly along streams of the deeper 
mountain valleys; locally wanting east of the Mountains; casually resident in 
winter on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—T7ringoides macularius (Linn.) Gray, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Sites IDK, WIFE jos Zetes  IG (Oks. IDES Teer, IDS fs 1B 1B, 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. P. B. E. 

LIKE a second Narcissus this familiar little Sandpiper loves to linger at 
the water's edge; and even if it be conceded that he has other business there 
besides looking in the mirror, we could not suppose that he is altogether 
insensible to the flattery of the smooth-flowing stream. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that he prefers the vicinity of quiet inland waters; and it is this 
also—what else?—that tempts him to make from time to time little hori- 
zontal excursions, or loops, of flight out over the river or placid lake. If 
frightened, as by a boatman, the bird may patter along the muddy brim, or 
remove by short flights, but sooner or later he puts off from shore, edges out 
over the wa- 
ter, wheels 
about in a 
great circle, 
and draws 
Meg ie nis 
Sita hems 
point again 
in a graceful 
curve, which 
regards the 
shore as a 
sort of asym- 
tote — this 
on wings held 
Speco diet ste lenge or 
quivering 
with emo- 
tion. 

On shore 


the bird in- Taken in Douglas County. Photo by the Author. 
dulges a NEST AND EGGS OF THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 
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never-ending habit of teetering: ‘The fore part of the body is lowered a 
little, the head drawn in, the legs slightly bent, while the hinder parts and tail 
are alternately hoisted with a peculiar jerk, and drawn down again with the 
regularity of clock work.” This strange motion has won for the bird the 
name Tip-up and Teeter-tail, and gives it an air of mock solemnity which is 
only heightened by the Quaker drab adornment of the upperparts and the 
apparently serious view of life which the owner takes. Absurd as the action 
is in adults, it tests the risibles still more sorely when a toddling youngster, 
bristling with pin-feathers, discovers the same uncontrollable ambition in his 
rear parts, and says, How-do-you-do backward, with imperturbable gravity. 


Arriving in its accustomed haunts about the middle of April, the Spotted 
Sandpiper immediately makes its presence known by notes which altho of 
trifling import, are particularly sweet and welcome. Peet-weet, or weet, weet, 
weet, weet, says the bird on all possible occasions, and a boat-ride on lake or 
river loses half its charm without the frequent interruption of this wayside 
greeting. 

The Peet-weet's nest is usually a little removed from the water's edge, 
placed a few rods back among the stunted willows and rank grasses of the 
upper sand stratum of the beach, or else sunk somewhere upon a grass-grown 
bank. The birds are not always discreet in the matter of concealment, and 
will sometimes steal to the nest or visit it openly, while search is being con- 
ducted in the immediate neighborhood. The eggs, nortnally four in number, 
are immense for the size of the bird, and, as a consequence, the young are so 
well found at birth that they are able to scamper off with never a thought 
for the unusually substantial cushion of leaves and dried grasses which has 
harbored them in embryo. 


No. 277. 


LONG-BILLED CURLEW,. 


Vs, O. U. No. 264. Numenius americanus [echstein. 

Synonyms.—SIcKLE-BILL. HEN CURLEW. 

Description.—Adult: General color ochraceous-buff to pale cinnamon- 
rufous; upperparts varied with dusky, in broad streaks on crown, in narrow 
streaks on sides of head and neck, in heavy, central, “herring-bone,” connected 
bars on back and tertials, and so variously mottled thruout, only the outer webs of 
outer primaries being of solid color—dusky; below, sharply streaked on breast 
and sides, sometimes sparingly barred with blackish, the ground color reaching 
its greatest purity and intensity on axillars; bill very long, considerably decurved 
toward tip; the culmen brownish dusky, the lower mandible yellow at base and 
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darkening toward tip; feet and legs stout, dark; claws short and broad. Length: 
20.00-26.00 (508-660.4) ; wing 10.75 (273.1); tail 4.10 (104.1); bill up to 8.50 
(215.9); av. about 6.50 (165.1); tarsus 3.15 (80). 

Recognition Marks.—About Crow size——making some allowance for bill; 
pale cinnamon coloration; long decurved bill distinctive; quavering cry. 

Nesting.—Nest: a rather deep grass-lined depression on ground. Eggs: 4, 
ashy brown or clay-color, spotted and blotched with chocolate. Av. size, 2.58 x 
1.82 (65.5 x 46.2). Season: April 20-May 10; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, migrating south to Guatemala, 
Cuba and Jamaica. Breeds in the South Atlantic States and in the interior thru 
most of its North American range. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant east of 
the Cascades; casual, during migrations only, west of the Mountains. Formerly 
an abundant breeder on the East-side, especially between the Cascades and the 
Columbia River. 

Migrations.—Spring: c. April tst; Malott, April 6, 1806. 

Authorities.—Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. XII. pt. Il. 1860, 
Dy 24s, AM, WAS in; IDS 1D: Iidke, Ife 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. C. 


THE Long-billed Curlew, or Sickle-bill, is a little the largest, as he is one 
of the best known birds of the order in Washington. Casual or rare west of 
the Cascade Mountains, this odd genius was formerly plentiful and well dis- 
tributed thruout the open country of the interior. Being less dependent than 
most of his congeners upon the vicinity of water, he was to be found equally 
upon the upland prairies, the bunch-grass hills, or in the well-watered 
valleys,—in fact, wherever the sage was not so abundant as to deny a varied 
fare of land molluscs, beetles, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and fallen berries, 
such as the Curlew loves. 

Arriving from the South about the first of April the birds move in large 
flocks, sometimes to the number of a hundred or more, in continually shifting 
lines and A-shaped figures—like the geese in that some experienced leader 
maintains a position at the front. Altho wary and difficult of approach, save 
at the nesting season, clumsy efforts at imitation of their quavering call will 
serve to bring the birds up eagerly. Once within range the Curlews are so 
overcome by solicitude for their fallen comrades that they are exposed to 
repeated attack until the hunter is satisfied. The “wagon-loads” reported 
from the Columbia Valley in an earlier day were, unfortunately, no exaggera- 
tion, and the ranchers today who occasionally see a Curlew may not realize 
how fearfully their ranks have been depleted. 

Save in the fall of the year when the birds are fat, the flesh is tough and 
dry, and in many cases positively unpleasant. But if it tasted like twisted 
artemisia fibers, frail human nature could hardly endure to see so large a bird 
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and such an “easy’’ mark flourish unmolested. Kill it, by all means, and thus 
fulfil the destiny of budding manhood! The best opportunity is afforded 
when the bird alights and pauses for a moment with uplifted wings, a yacht 
of the desert come to anchor at the ancestral roadstead. 

During the nesting season, the Sickle-bill throws caution to the winds, 
and hurries forward to meet a prospective intruder with protesting shrieks. 
If the newcomer be really curious as to the whereabouts of the nest, both 
birds will circle and flap and hover and vociferate until one might think that 
Bedlam had broken loose. The extraordinary bill of this bird, sometimes 
eight or even nine inches in length, serves admirably as a pair of chop-sticks, 
and will pick up a weevil as deftly as a Chinese a grain of rice; but as a 
vehicle of emotion the vibrating mandibles are deliciously absurd. Ker- 
er er-er uk, ker er-er-er-uk comes torrentially and unceasingly from the 
anxious throats until one feels forced to join in the excitement, hysterically. 
Shoo! you yawping termigants you! 

The nest is a mere grass-lined depression in the ground of pasture or hill- 
side, and may or may not have convenient access to brook or lake or swamp. 
The eggs, normally four in number, may be found by the 20th or even the 15th 
of April. They are the size of large hens’ eggs, pale buffy-brown or clay- 
colored, variously spotted and blotched with a rich dark brown, and sometimes 
exhibiting traces of violet outcropping from the deeper strata of the shell. 
Only one brood is raised in a season. 

It is high time to retire this quaint and interesting fellow from the list 
of “game birds” and to afford him absolute protection. The struggle for ex- 
istence will be hard enough for him under the conditions imposed by civiliza- 
tion, without our compassing his absolute destruction merely that a few more 
light-hearted pots may boil. Curlews are*still common in certain spots where 
they have been wont to assemble for migrations, but their total numbers have 
certainly been reduced to less than one-quarter, probably nearer one-eighth, of 
their former proportions. 


No. 278. 


HUDSONIAN CURLEW. 


A. O. U. No. 265. Numenius hudsonicus Lath. 

Synonym.—JAck CuRLEW. 

Description.—Adult: Prevailing color pale buffy; crown with two broad 
dusky stripes parted by buffy; a dusky line thru eye; throat whitish, immaculate ; 
sides of head, neck all around, and fore-breast finely streaked with dusky; the 
streaks, widening into bars on sides and flanks ; back, etc., dusky, varied with buffy 
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and ochraceous-buff ; tone lightening on wings, due to preponderance of latter 
color; tail distinctly barred, ochraceous-gray and dusky; quills less distinctly 
barred with same tints, except on outer webs of outer primaries, which are plain 
dusky; axillars and lining of wing clear ochraceous-buff, heavily barred with 
fuscous; bill decurved, blackish above, lightening at base of mandible; feet and 
legs black. Length 16.50-18.00 (419.1-457.2); wing 9.75 (247.6); tail 3.50 
(88.9) ; bill 3.50 (88.9) ; tarsus 2.28 (57.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Small Crow size; mottled and streaked, dusky and 
pale buff; rather stout decurved bill of moderate length; broad, blackish crown- 
stripes. 


Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Eggs: 3-4, pale olive, spotted 
with dull brown. Av. size, 2.27 1.57 (57.7 x 38.9). 

General Range.—All of North and South America, including the West 
Indies; breeds in the high north, and winters chiefly south of the United States. 

_ Range in Washington.—Fairly common during migrations, chiefly coast- 

wise. 

Migrations.—Spring: Hoquiam, April 19, 1891 (Lawrence) ; ‘Tacoma, Apr. 
26, 1897. Fall: Destruction Island, July 15, 1906; Ozette, July 25, 1906. 

Authorities——Lawrence, Auk, Vol. [X. Jan. 1892, p. 43. L?. Rh. Kb. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. 


“JACK” CURLEWS begin to appear upon our mud flats and in the 
vicinity of salt water marshes about the middle of April, and by the first of 
May have become common in suitable localities. They are, perhaps, not so 
wary as their long-billed cousins, of which they are lesser and unexaggerated 
models. They move in flocks varying in number from four or five to several 
hundred ; and in manner of flight they appear not unlike gulls, at a little distance. 

When feeding, the birds move about nimbly, and their enthusiasm some- 
times provokes the mirth of the beholder. If on the mud flats, the Curlew 
plunges its bill like a probe into the mud, and jabs excitedly when it encounters 
some reluctant crab or worm. Upon the tide-washed rocks, also, the bird is very 
agile; and few of the many-legged, scuttling creatures succeed in evading it. 
A Curlew, reaching for a salty tidbit with partially opened mandibles, reminds 
one absurdly of a bespectacled entomologist with his tweezers. Berries consti- 
tute a chief article of diet for these birds in the uplands of Alaska, and they not 
only become exceedingly fat, but their breasts are empurpled with the juices. 

If the birds’ suspicions are aroused by the stealthy approach of the hunter, 
they cease feeding and stand motionless for a time, awaiting the issue of the 
man’s intent. When frightened, they take to wing with loud cries; but if one 
or more of their number are stopped by the hurtling shot, the rest remain for 
some moments to indulge that fatal sympathy which is so characteristic of the 
lesser shore birds. 

Nesting is carried on in June and July, in the dim interior of Alaska, and 
along the northern borders of the continent. The greater number pass upon 
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the return in September, but I have seen a few, possibly non-breeding birds, as 
early as July 15th; while by August Ist they are not uncommon along the 
western coast. Their haste is not unseemly; but they do not let the kelp grow 
beneath their feet, for they are due to winter in far Patagonia. 


No. 279. 


AMERICAN AVOCET. 


VA. ©. U. No, 225. Recurvirostra americana Gmel. 

Description.—</du/t in swmmer: Head and neck all around and breast light 
cinnamon rufous; eyering white; region about base of bill whitish; wing-quills 
and coverts (except inner secondaries and tips of greater coverts) deep brownish 
black; back, inner scapulars, and inner quills, lighter brownish black; remaining 
plumage, including outer scapulars, rump, tail, etc., white ;— tail tinged with ashy ; 
bill long, slightly recurved toward tip, black; legs dull blue. Adult in winter: 
Similar but without cinnamon-rufous,—white instead; tinged with pale bluish 
ash, especially on the top of head and hind-neck. /mmature: Like winter adult, 
but hind neck touched with rufous; scapulars, ete., buffy-tipped, or mottled ; wing- 
quills tipped with whitish. Length 16.00-19.00 (406.4-482.6) ; wing 8.82 (224); 
tail 3.90 (99.1); bill 3.72 (94.5); tarsus 3.66 (93). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; long legs; black and white and cinnamon- 
rufous in masses; long, slightly or strongly upturned bill. 

Nesting.— Nest: a slight platform of weathered reeds or plant-stems on 
damp ground in or near a swamp. Eggs: 3-5, usually 4, pale olive or olive-buff, 
heavily and rather uniformly spotted with chocolate-brown and black. Av. size, 
1.95 X 1.35 (49.5 X 34.3). Season: May 10-20; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America north to the Saskatchewan and 
Great Slave Lake; in winter south to Guatemala and the West Indies. Rare in 
the eastern United States. 

Range in Washington.—Summer resident in lake region of eastern Wash- 
ington; elsewhere rare or casual during migrations. 

Authorities.—Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv., Vol. NIL, 1866, 
D. 2045, ak 

Specimens.— |". C. 


NATURE. never made anything altogether awkward. Even stilts and 
chop-sticks are graceful when fashioned in the great workshop. The chop- 
sticks, in this case, are delicately curved and skillfully handled ; while the stilts 
support their owner most jauntily at a height of seven or eight inches above 
the ground. These unique implements belong to a soft-plumaged, dove-eyed 
creature, which the pioneers knew well but which is now almost extinct 
within our borders, the American Avocet, 
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The waters of a certain lake in eastern Washington, being relieved in 
1904 by a new outlet, fell eight feet in a few days, leaving a shallow cove with 
its ancient bottom of ooze exposed here and there in the form of low mud 
reefs. There are mazes of cat-tails and bulrushes on one side and low alkaline 
slopes, acres in extent, upon the other. These conditions, it seems, exactly 
meet the requirements of these strange birds, and here we found them to 
the number of a score in May, 1906. 

Of course the Avocets were not alone 
upon this favored spot. Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds gurgled and screeched in the 
reeds, and Marsh Wrens sputtered and 
chuckled over their quaint basketry, 
while mud-hens and ducks of a dozen 
species, but chiefly Redheads and Rud- 
dies, paddled in the channels or brooded 
in the teeming brakes. Once during our 
stay a regatta of Whistling Swans con- 
descended at early dawn, but they were 
soon off, upon what high mission we 
could only guess. There was, indeed, a 
constantly shifting panorama of life, but 
the only creatures which cared to dispute 
with the Avocets the possession of the 
tiny mud islands were the turtles and a 
lazy band of lumbering White Pelicans 
One S-shaped reef, in particular, seemed 
to be the favorite lounging place of the 
Pelicans, and twenty-five of their com- 
fortable fat bodies appeared to about 
exhaust the accommodations; vet a pair 
of Avocets managed to live thru the 
daily inundation and to maintain a nest 


with four eggs. Forster Terns, also, oc- 
casionally bent an inquiring eye upon the Photo by the Author. 
reefs in passing, but we knew they would A-WING 

not raise proprietary questions till June. 

The Avocets are not rigidly gregarious; they associate freely, however, 
upon the nesting ground, and are to be seen in small scattered groups as often 
as singly. Since the tones of the surroundings are chiefly wrought out in 
gray-greens, grass-greens, and pale blues, the birds have no recourse to the 
arts of protective coloration, but appear boldly in a garb of black and white, 
softened on head and neck by cinnamon brown, and this habit serves to keep 
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hem ever before the eye, the observed of all observers. If I were to make for 
them a claim of uniform gracefulness, some might dispute me on the ground 
of photographs herewith submitted; but it must be remarked that the eye 
catches only the restful nodes of motion, while the unfeeling camera some- 
times surprises the subject when he is only getting ready to be graceful 
These birds are not only waders, but swimmers and flyers as well, and 
hey show little preference among these modes of activity. If you approach a 


little too closely a wading Avocet, he mav walk off with dignified carelessness : 
~ » 


AVOCETS TAKING TO WIN¢ 


and if the retreating bottom takes him beyond his depth, he is instantly at 
£ | 


ease upon the water and swims off, duck-fashion, with keel held low in front, 


now glancing at you over one shoulder and now over the other Or else, 
either from land or water, he takes quickly to wing, letting the long legs first 
dangle and then straighten out behind him as he progresses Rising is thus 


vkward, and in settling, also, the legs must first be brought forward to 


he surface of reef or pool before the wing motion ceases. In flight 
the motion may be either fairly rapid or quite leisurely, according to whether 


he bird is frightened or merely curious; while at sailing he is a passed master, 
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the neck and bill being outstretched to fullest capacity, to offset the long 
rudder of the legs. 

How exactly fitted these handsome creatures are to their somewhat unique 
environment, may not be fully realized until one attempts to wade thru their 
oozy haunts. The bottom here is very treacherous, with frequent concealed 
pitfalls and subaqueous passages. Both Mr. Bowles and myself shipped water 
in our hip boots repeatedly, in spite of the greatest precaution; and once I went 


Taken in Douglas County. Photo by the Author 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE AMERICAN AVOCET 


into a hole so neatly, with both feet, that I had a momentary vision of total 
disappearance, and shouted in terror. Fortunately, however, the sides held 
when my outstretched hands met them. But the bird is prepared to meet any 
inequality of bottom, since it does not fear submergence, and the legs are 
carried at a slight angle, that is, divergent, to preserve the equilibrium and 
guard against sudden surprise. 

In feeding along the water’s edge, or at moderate depths, the Avocet 
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does not dabble at random, but sees and snatches its prey from the surface of 
the water with great agility, assisting the passage of the morsel down the long 
bill by a quick forward thrust of the head. In advancing, the legs are with- 
drawn rapidly along the line of the tarsus, with folded or collapsed foot, and 
thrust forward again in such fashion as least to disturb the ooze of the bottom. 
As is not, perhaps, so generally known, the Avocet is also a ready diver, 
or, more accurately, dabbler, since it feeds from the surface of the water 
with the tipping motion characteristic of some of the ducks. In this operation, 
the legs are not at all exposed, but only the fail and the rump, the legs being 
evidently required under water to maintain the vertical position. In dabbling, 
the birds must depend more or less upon the sensitiveness of the bill, for the 
water becomes too much disturbed for vision. The confidence in strangers 
sometimes exhibited by these birds in carrying on their diving operations is 
very flattering; and one only wishes that it had been uniformly deserved dur- 
ing the years which have so sadly reduced their numbers. 


Avocets are rather noisy when disturbed or threatened, but are not es- 
pecially so at other times. Their notes consist chiefly of simple shrill cries, 
neither very musical nor yet strident, “crick-crick-crick-crick” or creek-creek— 
something, in fact, after the order of the Curlews, with many excited quaver- 
ings beside. 

It is, however, when its nest is threatened that the bird displays its utmost 
charms. It is anxious at the outset to distract attention, even before discovery 
of the eggs is certain; and as one pokes about in a flat-bottomed boat or canoe, 
a half dozen of them at once may be seen hoisting signals of distress, and in- 
viting pursuit. One example may suffice. With splendid light and well 
equipped for photographic appreciation, we put the canoe against a tiny reef 
upon which we saw a nest with three eggs. The mother bird had flushed at a 
hundred yards, but seeing our position she flew toward us and dropped into 
the water some fifty feet away. Here she lifted a black wing in simulation of 
maimed stiffness, and flopped and floundered away with the aid of the other 
one. Sceing that the ruse failed, she ventured nearer and repeated the experi- 
ment, lifting now one wing and now both in token of utter helplessness. After 
a while the male joined her, and we had the painful spectacle of a crippled 
family, whose members were uttering most doleful cries of distress, necessi- 
tated apparently by their numerous aches and breaks. 

Once, for experiment’s sake, we followed, and the waders flopped along 
in manifest delight coaxing us up on shore and making off thru the sage-brush 
with broken legs and useless wings. But we came back, finding it better to let 
the birds inake the advances. Mr. Bowles hit upon the scheme of splashing 
gently in the water, and it served admirably to excite the birds and make them 
reckless; and the click, click of the camera was sweeter music in our ears than 
the explosion of death-dealing cartridges before a band of elk, 
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The birds were driven to the very limit of frenzy, dancing, wing-trailing, 
swaying, going thru last convulsions and beginning over again without regard 
to logical sequence, all in an agony of effort to divert attention from those 
precious eggs. It may seem cruel to have harassed them so, but we were 
sustained by the integrity of our purpose, which was not robbery, but snap- 
shottery; and we neglected no opportunity to work upon their feelings. 


Neighbors came up and looked on sympathetically, or joined in the clamor. 


As time elapsed, however, the color of the play changed. Finding that the 
appeal to cupidity was of no avail, the birds appeared to fall back upon the 


Photo by the Author. 


HOISTING THE SIGNAL, OF DISTRESS. 


appeal to pity. Decoying was useless, that was plain; so they stood with up- 
raised wings, quivering and moaning, in tenderest supplication. It was too 
much even for conscious rectitude, and we withdrew abashed. 


Chancing to exhibit my photographs to some friends in a Seattle store, 
a stranger asked permission to see them. “Why,” he exclaimed, “those are 
the very birds I saw over at ————— Lake a few weeks ago. Curlews, ar’n't 
they?” ‘‘No,” T said, “something like them, but a deal handsomer; Avocets.” 
“Beautiful! Beautiful!’ Then with a sigh, “Ar’n’t many left, I guess; a 
fellow killed twelve of them the day I was there.” 
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I swallowed hard. Our Avocets! probably the last surviving colony in 
the State, butchered to a bird, no doubt. And for what? Say, Mr. Rancher, 
(I got the particulars) when you get tired of beef and mutton—and I happen 
to know that both are plentiful in your neighborhood—draw on me for the 
price of a dozen Peacocks (their tongues are said to be good eating, I believe) 
but please spare these beautiful, confiding Avocets—that is, if you ever see any 
more of them*. 


No. 280. 


SURF BIRD. ' 


A. O. U. No. 282. Aphriza virgata (Gmel.). 

Description.—Adults in summer: Above chiefly black, edged and streaked 
with white, in finest pattern on head and neck; spotted with chestnut on lower 
scapulars and tertials; wings grayish dusky with outcropping of white on tips of 
secondaries and (extensively) on base of primaries, upper tail-coverts and basal 
portion of tail white; remainder of tail black tipped narrowly with white; below 
white streaked and spotted with dusky, finely and narrowly on chin and throat, 
broadly and heavily on breast, sparingly but sharply and broadly on flanks and 
under tail-coverts ; axillaries white; bill black, flesh-colored at base of lower man- 
dible; feet and legs greenish yellow. Jn winter: Pattern of plumage blended, 
nearly uniform grayish dusky on crown, back, hind-neck, and breast, on sides 
streaks coalescing or wanting, but some whitish edging on feathers of wing- 
coverts, rump, and breast. Length: 9.00-10.00 (228.6-254); wing 6.50-7.00 
(165.1-177.8) ; tail 2.75 (69.9); bill 1.00 (25.4); tarsus 1.25 (31.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size. General streakiness with short bill, white 
rump and white wing-patch distinctive, as compared with Heteractitis incanus; 
larger size and less heavy coloration, as compared with Arenaria melanocephala. 
Inhabits rocks and lives close to water’s edge, so not likely to be confused with 
species other than those named. 

Nest and eggs unknown. 


General Range.—Coasts and islands of western America from Bering 
Strait south to Chili. 

Range in Washington.—Rare migrant. 

Authorities.— ? 4. townsendi, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V., 1839, p. 249, Pl. 428. 
Not previously published. Specimens by Dr. A. K. Fisher, Blakely Rocks, Aug. 
30, 1897. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Proy. 


a. This account of the Avocet, contributed by the author to the columns of The Pacific Monthly, and 
appearing in June, 1907, is reproduced here by courtesy of The Pacific Monthly Publishing Company 
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THIS is undoubtedly the rara avis of Western littoral ornithology. It is 
credited with a range extending from Bering’s Strait to Chili; hence, it prob- 
ably breeds in the Northern Hemisphere, and winters south. In habit, it ap- 
pears to resemble the Black Turnstone, save that it is more solitary. It bears 
a superficial resemblance also to the Wandering Tattler, and is likely to be 
found in the same situations. Our Washington record was made by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, who took a specimen from the Blakely Rocks opposite Seattle. 


No. 281. 


RUDDY TURNSTONE. 


A. O. U. No. 283.1. Arenaria interpres morinella (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Catico-BAck. Carico-pirp. Brant Snipe. BRANT-BIRD. 
CHECKERED SNIPE. STONE SNrPE. HorskeFooT SNIPE. 

Description.—4dult in swimmer: Back, scapulars, etc., variegated black and 
chestnut-rufous, with a little white edging; the black pure on sides of neck or 
“shoulders,” and continuous with that of chest; rufous predominating on wings; 
upper lores, cheeks, sides of throat, foreneck and sides of breast glossy black; 
throat and lower lores pure white, and the remaining portions of head and neck 
impure white, the crown heavily or lightly streaked with black; rump, basal por- 
tion of tail, with lateral and longer upper coverts, the greater wing-coverts (prin- 
cipally), and the remaining underparts, entirely white; basal portion of upper 
tail-coverts, and subterminal portion of tail, black, the latter tipped narrowly with 
white and rufous; more or less concealed white on primaries ;—altogether a piece 
of patch-work in three colors. Bill short, stout, sharpened, but not acute, slightly 
upturned, black; feet and legs yellow, blackening at the joints. Winter plumage: 
Without rufous; the black mostly replaced by brown, and the rufous by gray; 
black of breast much restricted. Jimmature: Similar to adult in winter, but 
with some ochraceous margining above; head chiefly dusky, the fore-neck clouded 
with dusky. Length 9.00-10.00 (228.6-254) ; wing 5.75 (146.1) ; tail 2.30 (58.4) ; 
bill .go (22.9) ; tarsus 1.00 (25.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; patch-work in rufous, black, and white 
above; black and white below; beach-haunting habits. 


Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 3 
to 4, clay-colored, blotched and scrawled with grayish brown. Av. size, 1.59 x 
1.13 (40.4 x 28.7). 

General Range.—Arctic America breeding chiefly east of the Mackenzie 
River, south in migrations chiefly coastwise, to the Straits of Magellan; not 
uncommon in the interior and probably of regular occurrence tho not common 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Range in Washington.—Not common spring and early fall migrant west 
of the mountains. (Blaine, Sept. 1, 1904; Destruction Island, July 17, 1906.) 
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Authorities.—Strepsilas interpres (Linn.) Il., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv., 
Vol. IX., 1858, p. 702. C&S. Rh. 
Specimens. —|'roy. 


WE reserve the right to feel aggrieved that this beautiful creature will 
not stay and make his home with us. We have done our best to “advertise 
the country.” We have even tried to induce our fellow-men with the guns 
to discriminate between the real game, i. e., birds with bodies big enough to 
be really worth eating, and animated bunches of feathers, like these, worth 
infinitely more as food for the eye. But the Turnstone tarries not in our in- 
hospitable clime. And it is well, perhaps, for he is ever a sociable creature; 
and where two or three shore birds are gathered together, there shall the 
gunner be to plot and destroy. 


And we are thankful that the Turnstone’s beauty graces our shores if but 
for a season. Indeed, this handsome wader is a bird of catholic taste, and may 
appear during migrations under widely varying conditions. Sand beaches 
have first choice, and to see the pied pipers pattering after the retreating wave, 
or else submitting to its playful buffeting, is indeed a pretty sight. Here 
also the birds scratch after the manner of chickens, earning thereby the name 
Chicken Plover. Or if they tire of the sand, they patter among the pebbles, up- 
setting industriously those which are likely to harbor hidden sweets of bug 
or worm. 

Rough, tide-washed rocks come in for second choice; and altho the birds 
cannot do any stone-turning here, they take ample toll of the clinging crea- 
tures, limpets and their ilk, which require a poke and a pry to convince them. 
They mingle here with their cousins, the Black Turnstones, and altho T have 
seen a large company of the latter receive a brighter pair with some show of 
haughtiness, | think they soon establish their welcome. 

But a river bar or an alkaline plash, in the interior of the State, is as 
likely to win an hour from this bird in passing; and I have seen stray indi- 
viduals, installed as guides, riding the pile booms of Drayton Harbor in 
company with half a thousand little “Westerns.” 

Once, in Ohio, I was surprised and delighted, in view of the late date, 
June 4th, 1903, to see a flock of sixteen of these waders feeding industriously 
on a large patch of reclaimed swamp land near Port Clinton. By cautious ap- 
proach under cover of a dyke I was able to see that both sexes were about 
equally represented in the flock; and noted, again, the patchy pattern of white, 
black, and intense rufous, as it was thrown into relief by the black, mucky 
soil. The birds were silent and intent only upon feeding. This they did by ad- 
vancing slowly over the plowed ground and gleaning from its surface, and by 
turning over the clods which lay in their path to search eagerly beneath. It 
was rather amusing to see a bird walk up to a clod bigger than itself and 
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several times as heavy, insert its beak and give an odd little bunt and upward 
jerk which would send the clod rolling a foot or more. Sometimes a lump, 
more firmly imbedded, offered resistance, in which case the bird would make 
another honest effort, or pass on unconcerned. 

In flight the Turnstones bunch closely at first, but afterward scatter a lit- 
tle more widely, and wheel and turn after the manner of Willdeers in autumn. 
The chief impression is of flashing white, as they quarter before the sun, or 
as they settle again in some distant portion of the field with wings daintily 
uplifted. 

The nesting season, spent in Alaska and the high North, is astonishingly 
brief. The tardy ones are not all cleared by the first of June, and I have 
encountered the vanguard of the return as early as July 17th, upon Destruction 
Island. 


No. 282. 


BLACK TURNSTONE. 


A. O. U. No. 284. Arenaria melanocephala (Vig.). 

Synonym.—BLaAck-HEADED 'TURNSTONE. 

Description.—A dult in summer: Color pattern of plumage somewhat as in 
preceding, but without chestnut ; whole head, neck, upper back, and breast brown- 
ish black, varied by sooty centers of feathers, glossed with greenish on crown 
and back, shading by white tips of feathers on breast into white of underparts; 
a white loral spot and some speckling of white on forehead; lower back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts white, the last-named with included central patch of black ; 
wings and tail as in 4A. morinella. Adults m winter: Similar, but head, chest, and 
neck uniform sooty black. Jimmature: Like adult in winter, but head grayer and 
back with buffy edgings. Length of adult about 9.00 (228.6); wing 6.00 
(152.4) ; bill .85-1.00 (21.6-25.4) ; tarsus 1.08 (27.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink to Robin size; absence of rufous, and fore- 
parts chiefly black, distinctive in summer; but requires careful discrimination 
from Surf Bird (Aphriza virgata) whose foreparts are chiefly dusky in winter 
plumage. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs much as in 
A. morinella. 

General Range.—Preeding along Pacific and Arctic Coast of North America 
from British Columbia to Point Barrow; south in winter to Lower California. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant spring and late summer migrant along 
the West Coast; less frequent on coast and islands of Puget Sound; perhaps 
sparingly resident in winter. 

Authorities.—Strepsilas melanocephalus, Vigors., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Sliver Neeson ps 70256 Hort Steilacoom: Cale Weeds (C&S: 25 Ee 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. C. E. 
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SAVE during the nesting season, the Black Turnstone is as characteristic 
of the barnacle-covered reefs off our Pacific shore as is the Black Oyster- 
catcher in June. The birds move in little companies, cheered by rattling, piping 
cries; and they seem to prefer the lowest possible reaches of the rock above the 
actual wash-line of the waves, where they may be wetted by incessant spray. 
When hushed into silence and immobility by the approach of a stranger, the 
birds appear themselves like little else than bunches of sea-weed or knobs of 
the somber reef; but when reassured as to the stranger’s intent, they begin to 
stir about and chatter. Now and then one of them runs at his fellows with 
outstretched bill and neck, and a fine scuffle of flight ensues. When they take 
to wing, as they do by a common flock impulse, the transformation in appear- 
ance is a delight to the eye. Instead of a row of dull-colored clods, there ap- 
pears a constant cyclorama of flashing whites, set off by variegating blacks. 

In summer this species enjoys a rather more southerly distribution than 
morinella, being found as far south as Sitka. According to Nelson: “It breeds 
among the brackish pools on Saint Michaels Island, and is found scattered over 
the wet flats everywhere. It is one of the commonest birds of this locality, its 
sharp clear note breaking the silence wherever one turns his steps among the 
pools and marshy places. It has a habit of circling round the intruder, during 
the nesting season, with a fine clear peeping cry like the syllables weet, weet, 
too-weel, as it moves restlessly about ; now stopping a moment on a slight knoll, 
then running hastily along the edge of a neighboring pool, perhaps picking up 
a scrap of food as it runs, and then it mounts on wing again and comes 
careering about, evincing the liveliest distress at the invasion of its haunts.” 

The Black Turnstone is at no time so great a wanderer as its ruddy 
cousin. It does not frequent the interior, nor does it go further south than 
Lower California. Its range on Puget Sound is chiefly limited to the islands 
and rocky points north of Port Townsend, altho Suckley mentions its occur- 
rence “in immense numbers,” ‘on a small rock island nearly opposite Seattle,” 
probably Blakely Rock. He also found that they wintered sparingly along the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, where he shot them in January, February and March. 


No. 283. 


BLACK OYSTER-CATCHER. 


A. O, U. No. 287. Hamatopus bachmani Aud. 
Synonym.—PLuMPER. 


Description.—du/t: Head and neck slaty black; remaining plumage sooty 
black, lightest (dark sooty brown) on back; bill and eyelids vermilion ; irides yel- 
low; feet and legs pale old-rose or flesh-color; nails black. /mmature: Sooty 
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black varied by rusty edgings of feathers; bill shorter, pointed, dusky Downy 
\shy gray, striped above with black. Length of adult about 17.50 
$44.5); Wing 10.00 (254); tail 4.50 (114.3); bill 3.00 (76.2); 


Recognition Marks.—Crow size; uniform black plumage 


Nesting.—.\ est: a pint of rock-flakes placed on rock or 


e-line I'D s: 2 or 3, olive-buff of varying shade, spotted 
vari ith black and dark brown, w some imbedded markings of the same. 
\V 5IZC. 2.20 X 1.54 55.0 X 38.0 sca ( June 1st; one brood 


General Range.—l’acific Coast of Nort \mer 


rica from Lower California 
north to the Aleuti 


ns; the Kurile Islands; breeding thruout most of its range 


ana til 


Range in Washington.—Common resident upon the Olympiades and the ad 
acent coast; sparingly resident on the smaller islands of the San Juan group 


Authorities. \udubon, Birds of America, Vol IV. pl. 427. Townsend, 


/ 
arrative, (1839) p. 348. T. C&S. RH. E 


Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. C. | 


PROSY hedge rows and quiet cuck ponds for such as hke then but roat 

g reefs and a pounding sea for the Black Oyster-catcher! And what more 
romantic spot to charm the eye and fire the imagination, than a bird rock in the 
Ue P ich ! | he ft 1g, may be, shrouded the entire scene at daybreak, but as 
we launc rut in the surf at nine o'clock, it is clearing away, and only Stray 


wisps of mist cling 


about the battlements 
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careful curiosity. The Cormorants begin to shift uneasily upon their nests, 
while disengaged members of their company join the increasing ranks of 
scouts. Marauders are not so little known that the approach of mysterious 
strangers can be regarded calmly. 

But the official greeting of the motley host is extended by the Black 
Oyster-catcher, the self-constituted guardian of all sea-girt rocks. He has had 
his eye upon us from the moment of launching, and when we are within a 
hundred yards, mindful of his brooding mate or the secreted babies, he flies 
straight out to meet us and quavers a boisterous welcome, a welcome wherein 
anxiety is veiled by effusiveness. His effusiveness, moreover, is not unmingled 
with sarcasm, as who should say, “Good morning, gentlemen, good morning. 
Ah, you are officers of the law, I perceive, and armed with a search warrant. 
Quite proper, quite proper! Help yourselves, gentlemen. If I can be of any 
assistance to your worthy cause, command me.” 

And so the garrulous old marshal goes back shouting and chuckling. 
Once out of sight behind the rock, he repeats hurried instructions to his chil- 
dren to remain hidden in their crevices; then, ever mindful of appearances, he 
hurries forward again, beaming with virtuous importance, and vociferating 
shrilly, “No, gentlemen, there is nothing the matter. I have been clear around 
the island and there isn’t a thief in sight. But help yourselves, gentlemen. 
Oh, yes, help yourselves. Doubtless you are experts.” 

Anon, birdlums! We are very much occupied just now with the problem 
of landing. Our island is nearly surrounded by rocky shoulders which are 
covered only at highest tide, and upon one of these, on the lee side, we hope 
to disembark. Albeit there is little breeze, there is a heavy swell running, and 
the Indians scull cautiously as we draw near. Just as we prepare to leap ashore 
with the cameras we are swiftly upborne by a quartering sea. “‘\Wass!”’ (don’t 
do it) the sternsman cries sharply, and we crouch in terror as the canoe seems 
about to be dashed in pieces upon the flooded reef. But the boat just clears in 
the recoil and we go down, down, while a swift pageant of mussels, barnacles, 
sea-urchins, and bright-hued anemones shoots past us, sputtering and choking 
at the sudden exposure to air. \Vhen we do effect a landing, we must scuttle 
for safety before the next wave reaches, with a dull chug of satisfaction, our 
recent landing-place. 

The lower levels of the bird-rock are sacred to the Oyster-catchers, and 
these engage our attention at once. Very diverting creatures they are at any 
time, but never more so than at close quarters. As large as domestic fowls, 
with sooty black plumage, they are provided with stout feet and legs of a pale 
flesh color, and a strong chisel-shaped bill of a bright vermilion hue. The 
yellow eyes are surrounded by rings of carmine, which impart a droll appear- 
ance to these wags in feathers: and in the midst of most earnest floods of 
bombast, they cannot forbear tipping you sly winks, like auctioneers. 
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Now and then one will alight quite near and stand for a moment looking 
very big and bold. Then he will draw his head in and settle his body lower 
on the legs and sneak off, glancing furtively over his shoulder to see if his 


movements are being shadowed. Without question he is trying to develop the 
kind and degree of our interest. If the female was sitting upon eggs she 


slipped away too soon to be caught at home, and she spends the entire time of 


\ NESTING SITE OF THE BLACK OYSTER-CATCHER 


A GRA LINE NEST ITH THREE GC LAY BE DISCERNED JUST TO THE LEFT OF THE BLACK CENTER 


our stay arranging elaborate pantomimes for our misguidance. Now she 
bends with quivering wing and dips her head up and down, as tho inviting 
attention to her charming nestlings. “Ar’n’t they darlings?” (She means a 
heap of mussel shells just before her eye). Or again she settles down upon 
a barnacle-covered rock and broods virtuously—on barnacles. 

And if by any accident one does become possessed of the real secret, it is 
great sport to devise a stealthy return and to watch the bird steal away from 
the eggs, slowly, painfully, in abject humiliation, hoping against hope that she 
is eluding observation, until a safe distance is reached. When the game is “all 
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ff’ the birds cause the rocks to resound with their strident cries, and if there 
re neighbors, these join forces with the immediately besieged ones until our 
cal che 
Left to themselves, the birds are no Wuakers, ind the antics ot courtship 
are both noisy and amusing \ certain duet, especially, consists of a series of 
wkward bowings and bendings in which the neck ts stretched to the utmost 
cd arched « er stiffly int 1 pose as grotesque as one ol Crutk shank s draw 
ngs,—the whole to an accompaniment of amorous clucks and wails 
The eggs of the Black O Ster-catcher, norn il] three in number ire otten 
est placed in. the ollow of i bare rock, ined with 1 pint or so of rock flakes 
laboriously gathered Occasionally bits of shell, especially the caleareous 


plates of the goose barnacle, are added by way of adornment Now and then 


the wader emulates the gull and*prepares a careful lining of grasses. One 
al , ae Khas 
such nest with three eggs | passer repeatedly, on Carroll, 


anguidly supposing 


Professor Jones exclaimed over it 


For a nesting site the upper 


reaches of barren reefs o1 
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eggs may be lodged on the very crest of the islet. Again, upon Destruction 
Island, we found eggs on a coarse beach gravel, where to the protection of 
color, stone-gray with black spots and blotches, was added the almost perfect 
assimilation of form to that of the rounded pebbles. 

Owing to the exposed situations chosen, as well as to the uncompromising 
prominence of the bird, the eggs of this Oyster-catcher are favorite provender 
for the Raven (Corvus corax principalis). From this cause alone I should 
judge that not over half the eggs laid upon the Olympiades ever hatch. 

A young Oyster-catcher is a master at freezing, and his case is helped 
somewhat by rusty feather-edgings, which enable him to blend with the sur- 
roundings. When warned, he flattens to the rock with outstretched neck and 
bill, and nothing but the parental permission or the hand of the discoverer will 
absolve him from 
his fakir vow. 
That the appear- 
ance of the fledg- 
ling is not de- 
void of interest 
is testified by L. 
M. Turner, who 
says in his “‘Con- 
tributions to the 
Natural History 
Ole lasical aay 
once procured a 
less than half- 
grown bird of 
this species, and 
if any one would 
like to have one 
it can be gotten 
up in the follow- 
ing manner: 
Take the hinder 
half of a black 
kitten, dip about 
four inches of 
its tail in red 
paint, then fasten 
to the legs a piece 
oOtetallows candle wre, sn the Geoncile Arch: Photo by the Author. 


about four inches YOUNG OYSTER-CATCHER HIDING. 
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long, jab the wick end of the candle down hard on the floor to spread it out for 
feet. Stand it up and heave a boot-jack at it to give the desired animation, and 
a good representation of a young Black Oyster-catcher will be produced, for a 
more comical object than a toddling Oyster-catcher is difficult to conceive.” 

The name Oyster-catcher is, of course, a misnomer. Oysters are not much 
given to sprinting anyway, and this bird is not at all interested in their ambula- 
torial powers; for he does not frequent sand-beaches, mud-flats, or oyster-beds. 
Even when visiting the mainland shore, which is not often, the bird confines 
its attention to the barnacle-covered rocks and high-lying mussel-beds. Its 
food consists of marine worms and crustaceans of various sorts, barnacles, 
limpets, and especially, mussels. Its stout, chisel-shaped beak enables it to 
force an entrance into the most refractory mussel shell, and to sever as by a 
knife the strong adbuctor muscles, which hold the valves together. Its feet 
also are large and strong, and the toes are provided with an elaborate set of 
pectinations which enable the bird to maintain a footing upon the most slippery 
rocks. If the foothold on a sloping rock is anywise precarious the bird retreats 
backward and uphill by means of these convenient calks. 

These facts concerning the bird’s habits are perfectly well known by those 
who know the bird at all; nevertheless, the name Oyster-catcher is unfortunate. 
We had a bill up at Olympia, session of 1907, to protect this and several other 
persecuted species. A learned Senator arose and addressed the upper house: 
“Gentlemen (hic) I am not in favor of this bill. The persecuted bivalve needs 
a (hic) friend. Why should we (hic) offer succor to its enemies? Gentlemen, 
I believe in protecting the (hic) oyster.” Applause—amidst which “Black 
Oyster-catcher” is stricken from the bill. 

A dozen pairs or such a matter of these birds are found among the San 
Juan Islands, but they never range further south on Puget Sound. Every islet 
and major reef of the Olympiades boasts at least one pair; while the larger 
rocks have from two to a dozen of them ;—say a hundred pairs, all told, for 
the State. Nesting is in June, but the migratory movements, if, indeed, they 
do migrate, have not been reported on. 


No. 284. 


RED PHALAROPE. 


A. O. U. No. 222. Phalaropus fulicarius (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult female in summer; Entire underparts, except lining 
of wing, purplish chestnut; axillars and lining of wing white; region about base 
of bill, forehead, and crown blackish plumbeous; sides of head white nearly meet- 
ing on nape; upperparts, centrally, black with buffy and ochraceous edgings 
mostly in lengthwise patterns; wings plumbeous-gray ; quills fuscous with white 
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shafts; the greater coverts tipped with white, the inner primaries white-edged 
basally, and the secondaries extensively white at base; upper tail-coverts black, 
with ochraceous tips centrally, plain cinnamon laterally. Adult male: Very simi- 
lar, but smaller; white on sides of head reduced; crown and hind-neck streaked 
with ochraceous. Adults in winter: Quite different. Upperparts ashy, nearly 
uniform; wing darker ash or blackish, but with white bar as before; head and 
neck all around, and entire underparts pure white, or ashy-washed on sides only; 
a dusky space about eye, and another on hind head. immature: Above dull black, 
with ochraceous edgings ; wing-coverts, rump, and upper tail-coverts plumbeous,— 
the first bordered by buffy and the last by ochraceous; remainder of head and 
neck and lower parts white, tinged with brownish buff on the throat and chest 
(Ridgw.). Length about 8.00 (203.2) ; wing 5.35 (135.9); tail 2.15 (54.6) ; bill 
.86 (21.8); tarsus .80 (20.3); middle toe and claw .93 (23.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; lobate feet (1n common with other Pha- 
laropes) ; broadened sulcate bill distinctive; a little larger than the next. 


Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: a slight hollow in the 
ground, lined with a few bits of moss and grasses. Eggs: 3 or 4, pale drab or 
olivaceous, spotted and blotched with dark browns. Av. size, 1.25x.88 (31.8 
X22 0) 

General Range.—Northern parts of northern hemisphere, breeding from 
Maine northward and in Arctic regions, and migrating south in winter; in the 
United States south in the interior to the Middle States, on the Pacific Coast 
south to Cape St. Lucas; chiefly maritime. 


Range in Washington.—Common migrant, but appearing chiefly in open 
water off the West Coast and in the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 


Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 1858. IX. p. 707. T. C&S. 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. 


WE, have only the most meager information as to the occurrence of this 
species in Washington, a specimen taken by Mr. Clark P. Streator at Ilwaco, 
Noy. 9, 1889, and two observed by Cooper as they swam in the surf after a 
storm, on Shoalwater Bay. The Red Phalarope is more exclusively maritime 
than the other members of this group, being found in the breeding season only 
along the coasts of the northern Atlantic and Pacific, and the Arctic Oceans. 
Tt is of necessity chained to shore for a season by the bonds of the reproductive 
instinct ; but once the little family is reared, on some Arctic flat or bleak ice- 
bound islet, the Phalaropes gather in great companies and put out to the open 
sea. The dainty birds are expert swimmers, and are the most at home upon the 
water of any of the Limicole. Whalers affirm that the appearance of Phala- 
ropes is a good index of the near presence of some large cetacean, especially of 
the Bow-head, or Right Whale (Balena mysticetus), since the birds delight in 
the same sort of sea-forage as that upon which the whales subsist. Only the 
freezing of the Arctic waters induces these hardy adventurers to quit their 
frigid haunts; and if they wander down our coast in late autumn, it is only be- 
cause time hangs heavy upon their wings until they may return to those en- 
chanted seas. 
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No. 285. 


NORTHERN PHALAROPE. 


A. O, U. No. 223. Lobipes lobatus (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult female in summer: Above and on sides of breast and 
sides (narrowly) slaty with a drab cast, blackish on back and scapulars, and edged 
here with light ochraceous; wings darker slaty gray, the greater coverts broadly 
tipped with white, forming a transverse bar; sides of neck and lower throat 
rufous,—pure on sides, more or less mixed with slaty gray on throat; chin and 
underparts entirely white ; bill black; feet yellow, lobate and semipalmate, most ex- 
tensively between middle and outer toes. Adult male: Similar, slightly smaller, 
and of duller coloration, save that the black of back is more decided, and the och- 
raceous edgings of upperparts deeper. Adults in winter: \Vithout rufous; more 
extensively white; crown and auriculars (connecting below eye with a similar spot 
in front of eye) and median stripe of hind-neck dusky gray; the rest white; re- 
maining upperparts blackish (centrally) and dusky gray, extensively edged and 
striped with cream-buff and white; wing-bar as before; sides of breast grayish 
clouded. Jmmature: Similar to adult in winter, but with more black above; 
breast usually tinged with buffy or brownish. Length 7.50 (190.5); wing 4.53 
(115.1); tail 2.02 (51.3); bill 85 (21.6); tarsus .77 (19.6); middle toe and claw 
80 (20.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; slaty gray, rufous, and white of head 
and neck in spring plumage; slender, black bill, less than one inch long, with 
scalloped feet, distinctive in any plumage. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: a slight depression in the 
ground, lined with moss and grass. Eggs: 3 or 4, olive-buff or pale olive-gray, 
heavily speckled, spotted or blotched with dark brown. Av. size, 1.19 x .83 
(30.2 X 21.1). 

General Range.—Northern portions of northern hemisphere, breeding in 
Arctic latitudes; south in winter to the tropics. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant along the coast; less common on 
Puget Sound; occasional in the interior. 

Authorities.—Phalaropus hyperboreus (Linn.) Temm., Baird, Rep Pac. 
R. R. Surv. IX. 706. T. C&S. D*. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. P'. B. E. 


NOTHING can exceed the exquisite grace of this delicate bird as it moves 
about, not at the water's edge, like other waders which it so closely resembles 
in appearance, but upon the surface of a pool or even on the bosom of the deep. 
As it swims it nods with every stroke, turns at a thought to snatch some float- 
ing sea-morsel, or flits away with as little provocation as that afforded the 
bursting bubble of foam, its late brother. 7’ alaskit, the Quillayutes call them, 
and altho we presume the name has nothing to do with Alaska, the behavior of 
the birds as they pause for a moment and are off again is very suggestive of 
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that enticing land. The Indians claim that the birds nest aiong our own west 
shore, and the appearance of chance specimens in June is certainly a little puz- 
zling, but we should sooner believe that such are mere wayfarers who have for 
some reason dropped out of the marching ranks of the Alaskan pilgrims. 

By late July the Northern Phalaropes are back again in squads and 
platoons, feeding in the oil-slicks, which announce the presence of marine 
crustaceans, or else flitting up and down the Straits in care-free companies. On 
the 2nd of September, 1908, our boat, the Princess Victoria, encountered great 
numbers of these birds in the passage from Port Townsend to Victoria. The 
day had been foggy; the sea was barely ruffled; and as we plowed our way 
along, now trios and now scores of Phalaropes rose from our bows and settled 
again at no great distance. In alighting they almost invariably chose an oil- 
slick, or else the calm area surrounding a clump of drift-wood. Now and 
again we would pass alongside of such parties, well placed, and they would go 
on with their meal uninterruptedly. These birds exhibit a nervous energy— 
perhaps we should say a dainty greediness in snatching their food from the 
water. Like all Phalaropes these feed with an alert dabbing motion, swinging 
rapidly from side to side, and turning at times so completely around that one 
suspects the bird must profit by the backward glance. 

How these zealous gleaners have behaved themselves while in Alaska, we 
shall let Mr. Nelson tell us: ‘The female of this bird, as is the case with the 
two allied species, is much more richly colored than the male and possesses all 
the rights demanded by the most radical reformers. 

“As the season comes on when the flames of love mount high, the dull- 
colored male moves about the pool, apparently heedless of the surrounding fair 
ones. Such stoical indifference appears too much for the feelings of some of 
the fair ones to bear. A female coyly glides close to him and bows her head in 
pretty submissiveness, but he turns away, pecks at a bit of food, and moves off. 
She follows, and he quickens his speed, but in vain; he is her choice, and she 
proudly arches her neck, and in mazy circles passes and repasses before the 
harassed bachelor. He turns his breast first to one side and then to the other, 
as though to escape, but there is his gentle wooer ever pressing her suit before 
him. Frequently he takes flight to another part of the pool, all to no purpose. 
If with affected indifference he tries to feed, she swims along side by side, 
almost touching him, and at intervals rises on wing above him, and, poised a 
foot or two over his back, makes a half a dozen sharp wing strokes, producing 
a series of sharp whistling noises, in rapid succession.” 

When at last this modern Adonis becomes a benedict, he not only shares 
in the labor of constructing a nest, but is actually set to the task of incubating 
the eggs, while his care-free spouse enjoys club life at a neighboring pool. 
We are glad, on the whole, that these perilous precedents are set only in the 
wilds of Alaska, where of course bachelors are proverbially shy. 
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No. 286. 


WILSON’S PHALAROPE. 


A. O. U. No, 224. Steganopus tricolor Vieill. 

Description.—Adult female in summer: Top of head and upper back pearl- 
gray; nape and upper tail-coverts white; a white supraloral line; a black stripe 
starting from before eye passes backward, becoming broader on side of neck, 
changes to deep chestnut on hind-neck, and continuing backward over shoulder, is 
interrupted and dispersed over the scapulars; rump and wings grayish brown, 
the latter with a very little white edging; tail still lighter gray-brown; a reddish 
brown wash across throat and chest and sometimes sides, as tho the coloring 
matter of the hind-neck had “run”; remaining underparts pure white; bill black; 
feet brownish. Adult male in summer; Similar to female but smaller, lacking 
the pearl-gray and chestnut,—slaty-gray and rusty instead; general appearance 
of back and wings brownish gray, with blackish centers of feathers and some 
ochraceous edging; black on sides of head and neck almost obsolete; rufous tinge 
of chest very slight. dults in winter: “Above plain ash-gray ; upper tail-coverts, 
superciliary stripe, and lower parts white, the chest and sides of breast shaded 
with pale gray. Young: Top of head, back, and scapulars dusky blackish, the 
feathers distinctly bordered with buff; wing-coverts also bordered with pale buff 
or whitish; upper tail-coverts, superciliary stripe, and lower parts white, the 
neck tinged with buff” (Ridgw.). Adult female length 9.70 (246.4); wing 5.23 
(132.8); tail 2.03 (51.6); bill 1.40 (35.6); tarsus 1.38 (35.1); middle toe and 
claw 1.20 (30.5). Adult male length 8.75 (222.3); wing 4.69 (119.1); tail 2.17 
(55.1); bill 1.25 (31.8); tarsus 1.26 (32); middle toe and claw 1.06 (26.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink to Robin size; pearl-gray, chestnut, and black 
in masses distinctive in adult female. This bird superficially resembles the pre- 
ceding in some of its plumage; its larger size and especially longer bill, and larger 
feet, as well as really different color pattern, should be noted. 

Nesting.—Nest: a shallow depression in the earth lined sparingly with grass, 
or not. Eggs: 3 or 4, grayish or brownish buff, speckled, spotted, and blotched 
with dark brown. Av. size, 1.30 x .90 (33 X 23). Season: c. June tst; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, chiefly the interior, breeding 
from northern Illinois and Utah northward to the Saskatchewan region; south in 
winter to Brazil and Patagonia. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident on the East-side. 

Authorities.—[“Wilson’s phalarpe” (sic), Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 
(1885), 23.] Johnson, (R. H.), Condor, Vol. VIII. Jan. 1906, p. 27. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) C. 


MOST exasperating fowls! But what else could you expect of a 
freakish bird family which reverses nature’s law and lets the girls do 
the courting? It happened—or rather, it didn’t happen—in this wise. 
On the tst of June, 1905, at a point on Brook Lake where the wading 
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boots cease to splash, but still make a noise like bovine osculation, I 
came upon the Wilson Phalarope—two of him and two of her. The 
male bird doesn’t count in Phalarope society, at least when it comes to 
voting. 

The birds were evidently paired and, as manifestly, had local attach- 
ments for that particular stretch of grass and weeds and ooze. One 
pair lit near me as I was photographing a Black Tern’s nest, and the 
male began to poke about in the reeds, like a hen that has forgotten, 
or pretends to have forgotten, the precise location of her nest. ‘The fe- 
male dogged his steps and he occasionally chased her off in a petulant 
way, precisely as a female of any more rational species would have done 
under like circumstances. Finally, the male housewife disappeared in a 
certain clump toward which he had already twice feinted. The female 
came to a standstill and mounted guard for as much as ten minutes. The 
situation was perfectly clear from an oodlogical standpoint. The eggs 
were being covered until it suited my pleasure to claim them. Imagine 
my surprise, therefore, when the female suddenly flitted over the weeds 
to a more distant clump, to which her dutiful spouse had sneaked, routed 
him out and made off with him to parts unknown. 

On succeeding days I raked that neck of the swamp with a fine-toothed 
comb, but all to no avail. The birds came and went without rhyme or 
reason, now one, now two, and now all four at once, from I knew not 
where, and disappeared again as mysteriously. If they lighted, the reeds 
swallowed them up; if they flew, they did it in a demure way which was 
a rebuke to curiosity. In flying, a bird would sometimes give voice to its 
disquiet in a sort of hoarse, barking note, a rough monosyllable, wib, which 
was also occasionally subdued to a mellow croak, oont. This was often a 
summons, and if uttered by a single bird aloft, would serve to rouse its 
mate from some recess of the grass; whereupon both would flit away, as 
tho renouncing all claim to that locality. 

As it happened once, so it happened a dozen times; and a like experi- 
ence befell upon each of two succeeding Junes, when, with another ex- 
perienced bird-man, I returned to the quest. The same(?) four birds 
were there, riveted in interest to the same locality. They came and went 
in the same mysterious, casual fashion. They treated us with the same 
studious neglect. And as to thei nesting habits we are never a whit the 
wiser. Wherefore, I repeat, these be most exasperating fowls! Also, we 
resign our claim upon them. If any one is curious to follow their fortunes, 
we will cheerfully furnish the street and number where this disappearance 
syndicate was last heard from; viz., Grassrue 23, Weedstem 13. 


« 
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No. 287. 


POMARINE JAEGER. 


A. O. U. No. 36. Stercorarius pomarinus (‘Temm.). 

Synonyms.—POMATORHINE JAEGER. POMARINE SKUA. GULL-HUNTER. 

Description.—Adult, light phase: Top and sides of head, upperparts (ex- 
cept back of neck) and crissum brownish slate or dusky; rest of head and neck and 
underparts white; the region of ear-coverts and around on hind-neck tinged with 
straw-yellow ; central feathers of tail projecting three or four inches beyond most 
of the others, their breadth sustained to the abruptly rounded tip; bill horn-color 
tipped with black; feet and legs black. Adult, dark phase: Entirely brownish 
slate, except sides of head and hind-neck often tinged with straw-vellow as before. 
Young, light phase: Upperparts brownish dusky, the feathers of the back spar- 
ingly tipped with whitish or dull buffy; those of the rump and upper tail-coverts 
spotted and barred with the same; head, neck and underparts dull buffy, every- 
where barred with dusky. Young, dark phase: Entirely brownish slate, the 
underparts more or less barred with whitish or dull buffy. In the young of the 
year the central tail-feathers do not project beyond the others more than half an 
inch or such a matter. The light and dark phases described above do not repre- 
sent actual dichromatism, such as exists in the case of the Screech Owl, but only 
extremes of coloration within which every intermediate condition may be found. 
The commonest form is one in which the chest is sparingly, and the sides of the 
breast, hind-neck, and sides are heavily barred with dusky and buffy. Length 
22.00 (558.8); wing 13.75 (349.3); tail 8.25 (209.6); bill 1.55 (39.4); tarsus 2.10 
(53.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Large Crow size (size of California Gull) ; uniform 
dusky or dusky-and-white coloration; central tail-feathers elongated, not taper- 
ing; bill rather small for size, sharply hooked, and provided with thin “cere.” 
Predatory in habit; oftenest found harassing other birds of same family. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground, of grass 
and moss. Eggs: 2-3, pale olive-green or deep olive-drab, sparingly spotted with 
slate-color and two shades of umber, chiefly at the larger end, where they become 
confluent (Brewer). Av. size, 2.30 x 1.67 (58.4 x 42.4). 

General Range.—Seas and inland waters of northern portions of the north- 
ern hemisphere ; south in winter to Africa, Australia, and probably South America. 


Range in Washington.—Rare migrant,—two records only. 


Authorities.—Dawson, Auk, XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 484 (Dr. A. K. Fisher in 
epist.). 
Specimens.—(P. Alaskan). 


FISHER-FOLK, because of their exposed situation, have ever been at 
the mercy of pirates and free-booters: and the same rule obtains in the bird- 
world as among men, The Bald Eagle stands ready to relieve the Fish Hawk 
of his hardly-won prey, and the Man-o'-War Bird sweéps the southern main 
on a perpetual quest for fish-laden Gannets and Pelicans. In the northern 
waters the gentlemen of the sea are the Jaegers—hunters. Here upon wings 
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marvelously swift and cruelly graceful, the little corsairs hurry to and fro 
to observe which of their fisher-friends has made a catch, and to make instant 
requisition for it. It may even be a Glaucous Gull that has just swallowed 
a herring, and 1f detected in the act the Gull moves off screaming, while the 
little bully darts at him repeatedly, and prods and browbeats him until he is 
glad to disgorge for the sake of being rid of his persecutor. 

The Kittiwake Gull is the acknowledged thrall of this rapacious viking, 
and if his eggs or callow young escape the devouring beak, it is only that they 
may henceforth share the spoils of the sea with their merciless master. Bullies 
are also cowards, and it pleases us to learn that this larger species stands in 
awe of its lesser kinsmen, the Parasitic, and the Long-tailed Jaeger, and that it 
has to submit to a drubbing now and then at the hands of one or another of 
these peppery assailants. 

Jaegers follow their victims southward in the fall, but the Pomarine is 
everywhere less common than the other species in western waters, and it 
seldom comes so far as the Straits of Juan de Fuca, altho it has been taken 
on the coast of California. 


No. 288. 


PARASITIC. JAEGER. 


A. O. U. No. 37. Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.). 

Synonym.—RICHARDSON’S JAEGER. 

Description.—QOuite similar to preceding species in general appearance of 
plumage and in color phases; smaller; the central pair of tail-feathers elongated 
about three inches beyond others and tapering; light phase not so dark as in S. 
pomarinus,—fuscous rather than dusky, thruout, except top of head and lores, 
which are blackish. Length 15.00-21.00 (381-533.4), av. 17.00 (431.8); wing 
13.00 (330.2); tail 7.50 (190.5); bill 1.20 (30.5); tarsus 1.80 (45.7 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size, but appearing larger; marks much as in 
preceding species, but central pair of tail-feathers sharply pointed, produced about 
three inches beyond others (not nearly so long as in the Long-tailed Jaeger, S. 
longicaudus ). 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground. Eggs: 2 or 
3, “olive-drab to green-gray and brown, marked with several shades of chocolate 
brown, and an obscure stone-gray, distributed over the entire egg.” Av. size, 
PEO RT OS (58:44 1-0)) 

General Range.—Northern part of northern hemisphere, southward in win- 
ter to South Africa and South America. Breeds in high northern districts, and 
winters from New York and California southward to Brazil. 

Range in Washington.—Common spring and fall migrant on Puget Sound 
and West Coast. 
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Migrations.—Spring: May. May 27, 1907; May 5, 1908; May 13, 1908 

(Seattle). Fall; Aug. 31-Sept. 30, 1904 (Blaine) ; Sept. 9, 1908 ( Victoria). 
Authorities.—Edson, Auk, Vol. XI. Jan. 1894, p. 73. B. E. 
Specimens.—Prov. b. E. 


HARD upon the migrating hosts of Terns come these cruel tyrants of 
the sea, the Jaegers. Despicable in that they have turned traitor to their own 
kind, and in that they harass the least as well as the greatest of that kind, they 
nevertheless provoke admiration and astonishment by their gracefulness, their 
skillfulness, and their saucy bravado. Every line in the Jaeger’s make-up is 
cut for speed. Once its gleaming, covetous eye is cast upon a victim, it is no 
question of escape, but only a matter of detail in the terms of capitulation. 


A tern catches a herring, and while it is disposing of its catch, the free- 
booter hurries up and dives at the tern suggestively. The Jaeger makes no 
attempt to snatch the fish, but it dives under its victim, jostling it each time, 
and forcing it up into the air. The tern twists this way and that, screaming 
protestingly, but anon drops the fish, which the Jaeger snatches deftly in mid- 
air. Not content with this ransom, which is instantly bolted, the bandit de- 
mands to know whether the victim has any more fish secreted about his person, 
and harries the hapless wight until the contents of the crop are disgorged, or, 
if already empty, until the victim clearly establishes his poverty. 


Jaegers frequently hunt in pairs, and when so fortified are able to suc- 
cessfully handle much larger subjects. A Glaucous-winged Gull could nearly 
eat a Jaeger alive, if he could only get at him. But the parasites are too adroit, 
too elusive, and too desperately persistent. ‘The Gull hates to do it, but also 
he hates to be buffeted and hustled away from the fishing-grounds: “Here, 
take it, you scum, and be off with you!” 


Parasitic Jaegers pass thru our borders in immense numbers in May and 
again in September. They do not, of course, move in flocks, like terns, for no 
territory could support such wholesale brigandage; but at the height of the 
season, One may see a dozen birds in the course of a steamboat ride from 
Tacoma to Seattle, or a hundred between Seattle and Victoria. The Jaegers 
are not dependent alone upon forced charity, for they devour offal on shore, 
or glean tidbits from the surface of the water, quite after the fashion of other 
gulls. Upon discovering a morsel below, the Jaeger checks its flight suddenly, 
with a display of the characteristic tail-feathers which is quite gratifying to 
the watchful student, and it settles daintily upon the water to investigate at 
feisure or to snatch and rise with perfect grace. In its northern home, the 
lowlands and coastal marshes of Alaska, it is said to hunt a great deal inshore, 
where it catches shrew-mice, lemmings, and even small birds. It is also very 
fond of eggs, and destroys great numbers of them in the course of a season, 
not only those of kittiwakes and murres, but of ducks and snipe as well. On 
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cloudy days or in the Arctic twilight, preceding the time of departure for the 
South, these birds are said to utter doleful wailing cries, interspersed with 
harsh shrieks; and these are among the most characteristic sounds to be heard 
in the teeming, tragic North. 


No. 280. 


PACIFIC KITTIWAKE. 


A. O. U. No. 40. Rissa tridactyla pollicaris Ridgw. 

Synonym.—KiTtTiwake GULL. 

Description.—Adult in summer: General plumage pure white, the mantle* 
deep pearl-gray ; five outer primaries with terminal portion black, the breadth of 
black area on first primary about three inches, decreasing to .85 in the fifth; the 
first black on the outer web also; the fourth and fifth narrowly tipped with white ; 
bill light yellow clouded with olivaceous; legs and feet blackish; the hind toe well 
developed but minute; iris reddish brown; eye-ring red. Adult in winter; Simi- 
lar, but sides of head and hind-neck overlaid with dark gray or plumbeous, and 
with plumbeous-slate around eye, most sharply in front. /mmature: Terminal 
portion of tail, and exposed portion of primaries exhibited by folded wing, black— 
the four outer primaries extensively white on inner webs, the color encroaching 
upon outer web and upon tip of the 5th, black vanishing with subterminal bar on 
6th; a long black patch formed by bastard wing, lesser and median wing-coverts, 
and portion of secondaries; a broad bar of black on lower nape, and broad dabs 
of the same on sides of neck; some black smearing about eye, bill black. Length 
16.00-17.50 (406.4-444.5) ; wing 12.00 (304.8) ; tail 4.80 (121.9) ; bill 1.35 (34.3); 
tarsus 1.35 (34.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; blackish feet of adult; solid black of ex- 
treme wing-tip; black less extensive than in Larus delawarensis. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on ledges of rocky cliffs, 
of grass, moss, and seaweed, Eggs: 3 or 4, yellowish or olive-buff, pale greenish 
gray, etc., with spots and blotches of chocolate-brown and obscure lilac. Av. size, 
2.26x 1.61 (57.4 Xx 40.9). 

General Range.—Preeding on the coasts and islands of Bering Sea and the 
North Pacific; south irregularly in winter, not commonly as far as Victoria, but 
occasionally to southern or even Lower California. 

Range in Washington.—Rare winter visitors on Puget Sound and West 
Coast. 

Authorities.—[“ Pacific kittiwake,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 
23.] Anthony: Auk, XXIII. April 1906, p. 130. L?. E. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. C. E? 


a. A term used to designate the plumage of the back, scapulars, and wings collectively, and which is 
often differently colored from that of the remaining parts in birds of this family. 
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WHILE one of the most abundant species thruout the islands and coasts 
of Alaska, these birds are somewhat erratic in their winter dispersion, altho 
keeping in the main as far north as possible. Specimens are occasionally sighted 
on the Straits of Juan de Fuca, where they join the crowd of gulls accompany- 
ing outgoing steamers; and there are several records of their occurrence at 
Bellingham. In December and January of 1898-99, Mr. A. W. Anthony saw 
them “‘by the dozens” in the harbor and about the garbage dump of Seattle, 
and supposed that they were characteristic species, but we have never seen 
them so far south. 


Of their occurrence in Alaska Mr. E. W. Nelson says: ‘They pursue their 
prey in the same graceful manner as the terns, by hovering over the water and 
plunging down head-foremost. It is an extremely interesting sight to watch a 
large flock passing over calm water in this manner. They are limited strictly 
to tide-water and rarely ascend even the Yukon delta over a few miles. 

“Thruout its range this species has considerable curiosity and comes 
circling about any strange intruder to its haunts. In the bay at Saint Michaels 
they were frequently seen following a school of white whales, evidently to 
secure such fragments of fish or other food as the whales dropped in the water. 
It is curious to note how well the birds timed the whales and anticipated their 
appearance as the latter came up to blow.” 


No. 290. 
GLAUCOUS-WINGED GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 44. Larus glaucescens Naum. 
Synonyms.—Common Guii. HaArsor Guin. BLuE Guin. BuRGOMASTER 
(name properly restricted to 1. glaucus). 


Description.—Adult in summer: Mantle pearl-gray (of about the same 
shade as that of L. argentatus); wing-tip chiefly gray, of about the color of 
back—in particular: Ist primary nearly uniform pearl-gray with a large sub- 
terminal spot of white on both webs, separated by gray band from white tip, 
and, 3rd, and 4th primaries ashy gray terminally, changing thru white (nar- 
rowly) to pearl-gray of basal portion, tipped with white; 5th and 6th as in 
preceding, but ashy gray subterminal portion narrower, and contiguous white 
broader; remaining primaries and_secondaries color of back with broad white 
tips. Remaining plumage pure white; bill yellow, a rounded spot of bright 
vermilion at angle of lower mandible, this usually shadowed above by a dusky 
spot (this dusky spot is the last persistent trace of adolescence; it is sometimes 
larger than the red spot in specimens otherwise perfectly adult, and only the 
oldest birds are entirely without it); feet dull flesh-pink, or pale purplish rosy; 
irides brown, of varying shade. Adult im winter: Head, neck, and breast, but 
not throat, obscurely (or, rarely, heavily) clouded with light grayish dusky. . 
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Downy young: Bill and feet black; down chiefly grayish white, upperparts 
spotted and striped in intricate but characteristic pattern with grayish black. 
Young-of-the-year:; Bill black; plumage grayish dusky, nearly uniform below, but 
above varied by coarse spotting of dull white and (or) pale buffy. Second year 
young: As in preceding but bill flesh-colored basally; plumage lightening and 
clearing somewhat irregularly, but wings and tail darker by contrast; the tips of 
the primaries dusky gray, sometimes appearing almost blackish. Approaching 
maturity: Upperparts ashy- to pearl-gray, but some clouding of dusky on wing- 
coverts; terminal portions of primaries of darker gray than in adult and not dis- 
ainctly white spotted and tipped; underparts more or less marked with dusky; bill 
blackish, clearing (yellow) except in subterminal band, where black persistent in 
diminishing area. Length of adult very variable: 23.00-28.00 (584.2-711.2), 
average about 26.50 (673.1); wing 16.00-17.40 (406.4-442) ; bill 2.10-2.60 (53.3- 
66), depth at angle .70-.90 (17.8-22.9); tarsus 2.65 (67.3). 

Recognition Marks.—The commonest Gull; absence of black in wing dis- 
tinctive. Smaller and more darkly colored than L. glaucus (H); 2nd primary 
narrowly tipped with white as compared with L. nelsoni (H). 

Nesting.—Nest: of grass, etc., scanty or abundant, placed on sloping hill- 
side or upon rock-ledge of island or promontory, coastwise. Eggs: 3 (second 
sets 2), ovate or short ovate, grayish, greenish, buffy, or pale olivaceous as to 
ground color, boldly and heavily and irregularly spotted and blotched, or lightly 
round-spotted, with rich browns (superficially) or gray-browns (deep-seated). 
Avy. size, 2.90 x 2.00 (73.7 50.8). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—Both coasts of the North Pacific and Bering Sea, breeding 
on the American side from Washington northward; south in winter to California 
and Japan. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant winter resident and migrant on Puget 
Sound and the harbors of the West Coast; occasional in the interior; breeding 
sparingly on the San Juan Islands, and commonly on the Olympiades south to 
Destruction Island. 

Authorities.—Baird and Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Sury. IX. 1858, p. 
843. T. C&S. L'. Rh. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—P. Proy. B. BN. E. 


TO the West-sider at least, there is no bird whose appearance calls up in 
review such a swift pageant of beauty and romance as that of the Glaucous- 
winged Gull. The inhabitant of a seaport town knows him as an habitué of 
harbor and wharfage; the excursionist knows him as a picturesque accompani- 
ment of travel by water; while the adventurer knows him as the rightful 
owner of those storied battlements of stone which line and guard our western 
shores. 

To the city man, especially, the gull is the one visible point of contact with 
the Great Beyond of Nature. Pray, consider what a benevolent miracle it is 
that these most improvident of God's creatures, the birds, are impelled to loiter 
for a season about the doorstep of a great city. These thronging docks up- 
borne by close-set piles, and housing the wares of Occident and Ind, what are 


Taken on Carroll Islet, one of the Olympiades. Photo by W. Leon Dawson. 
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they but the very ramparts of order, the symbolical breastworks of organized 
human industry now millenniums old! And yet, upon a wooden pedestal hard 
by sits a gull, serene, sedate, unhurried, a son of the wilderness gazing upon 
you with level eye, and rebuking by his very blue-gray calm the pomp and 
madness of men 

You have escaped for the nonce from the counting-room fetid with 
usurious plots; his business has always been conducted in the open, his many 
farings viséd by the sun, and his lodging places purified by the gentle rains 
You are con- 
cerned about 
your cloth 
ing, and you 
dress labori- 
ously for 
“the  occa- 
sion’; his 
wardrobe is 
always on his 
back, well- 
fitting, sea- 
sonable, and 
“cOTrece. 
You, poor 
human, are 
worried 
about the in- 
creased cost 
of living; 
His Opu- 


lence, the 
I the Author Gull, fares 

YOUNG BURGOMASTERS fat on what 
you squan- 

der, and yawns contentedly over a full crop. As for revels, what more giddy 
whirl than the aerial dance of the white-winged watchers, as they welcome an 
incoming steamer, or divide the cook’s largess on the churning waters! What! 
You tired-eyed galley slave of Fortune, you spent son of Ambition and dull 


Care! Consider the sea-gulls, how they fare and forget yourself—for an hour 


o1 
The gulls are mother Nature’s pledge that she has not forgotten us Che 
sparrows gibbering in the street yonder are scant c mfort to the human heart; 
outcasts they are, mere collocations of soil and smut, inane, blatant, futile 


But here. where sea meets shore, Nature deals kindly with us and sends dainti 
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ly liveried messengers to prophesy of a world beyond. White for purity, pale 
blue for tremulous hope and reminiscence of heaven (when skies are dull) ; 
these, with a little black for tagging—recognition marks—compose the dainty 
costume of a full grown gull. The murky flood below gnaws sulkily at the 
underpinning of the wharfage, or recoils in turbid fright from dark secrets of 
vegetable outlawry; but the sea-birds, hovering over, spotless, graceful, 
debonair, make us forget our partnership of guilty knowledge, and pledge us 
to visions of the limpid ocean, all power- 
ful and all purifying. 


To and fro, forward and back, in and 
out, up, down, and around, 
moves the restless multitude 


From a Photograph, Copyright 
W. L. Dawson. 


FACING THE TIDE. 
GULLS IN EAST WATERWAY, SEATTLE 


when the hungry mood is on,—a twirling kaleidoscope of action. And, while 
the gulls are no songsters, not the least of their charms lies in the manifold 
cries, trumpet calls, croaks, barks, and screams, with which the birds mark the 
progress of their quest. And when a treasure of floating biscuits is discovered, 
how the screams rise to a grand medley of stridor, fierce, exultant, like the 
triumph of Tritons over smitten reefs! 
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One marvels at the boldness these harbor gulls at times display, especially 
when a touch of winter has made us all akin. The man who minds his own 
business may sometimes pass within six feet of sitting birds,—pass, not pause. 
For let him stop but that fraction of an instant necessary to adjust a focus, and 
the wary birds are off, their minds poisoned by dark suspicion. When the 
great hunger is on, it is possible to bait the gulls to the camera in many ways; 
but when that aching void is filled, all direct efforts at acquaintance are futile. 
Thinking to effect an ensemble piece, | once dumped a keg of choice “seconds” 
from the rails of a packing house. The sun was bright, the camera set, and the 
focus chosen. ‘The gulls burdened every pile and timber in the vicinity; and 
yet as that wanton meat floated off on the tide, the pampered birds only leered 
foolishly at it, and resumed their meditations. 

But it is not alone as pensioners of the city’s untidy soup kitchen that we 
may know the gulls. Altho undoubted children of the sea, the gulls have cer- 
tain Limicoline affinities, which lead them to seek the vicinage of ponds and 
fresh water shallows. ‘That is to say, the ur-ancient ancestor of the gulls was 
a swamp-loving bird, and the gull is but answering the primeval call when it 
forsakes the sea to idle about in flooded meadows or to haunt some alluvial bar. 
On a lush day in early spring I have seen hundreds of these adventurers patter- 
ing about the dank gardens at Malmo’s, now stopping to gaze at their images in 
the shallow mirrors of a recent rain, now wading into the ooze and treading 
it in an apparent ecstacy of delight over its squashiness. 

At another time the whim of the aeronaut may seize whole companies of 
gulls, and they will sail about over the city, gyrating by the hour in utter aim- 
lessness save such as actuates park strollers on a summer afternoon. 

We may not follow now as our Gull hovers over or trails after any one of 
the scores of boats which ply the waters of Puget Sound, but must hasten with 
him in May to the nesting islands, the San Juans and the Olympiades. Many 
birds lay aside their natural reserve and invite confidence, where they do not 
actually throw themselves upon human protection, at nesting time. Not so 
with our gulls. Whether upon Waldron Head, Skipjack, Gull Island, or upon 
the precipitous rocks of the western coast, the gulls are suspicious, wary, and 
irreconcilable. Einter one of their colonies, and behave you never so amiably, 
even to the point of accepting unoffered hospitality for a week, it is all one. 
You are an enemy and the gull is unforgiving. Generations of abuse have 
ingrained this conviction into the gull’s breast, and the just must suffer with 
the unjust until the average of humanity rises. 

Of course the aborigine has been at fault here; but the little finger of the 
white man is as the loins of the Indian, when once his cupidity is aroused. 
Williamson Rock and the Bird Rocks, lying in Rosario Straits, have been so 
often robbed that their inhabitants flee at a shadow; and it is a bold bird that 
nests on Viti, within reach of the motor-boaters of Bellingham. Fortunately, a 
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it is beginning to be manifest, and the Government intervened in the 
in behalf of the persecuted sca-fowl of the west coast 


fall of 1907 
interest of 


Nothing in the domain of ornithology can exceed the romantic 
a sea-bird island. When to the stubborn challenge of the rock itself and the 
screaming of the apprehensive fowl, is added the majestic sub-dominant of the 

ing sea, you have a thing to stir the hearts of vikings. It was the wine of 
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covered hillsides are favorite places, and the seclusion of underbrush is not 
despised ; but the sculptured chambers of sandstone hollowed by the high-flung 
chisels of the winter’s storms, constitute the ideal setting for a gull’s nest. The 
eggs, barring mishap always three in number, are in color and markings skillful 
epitomes of their average surroundings. The chicks, likewise, are marked for 
obliteration. They have, moreover, a faculty of absolute movelessness on occa- 


From a Photograph, Copyright, 1908, by W. L. Dawson. 


PEECHWAH, ONE OF THE OLYMPIADES. 
GULLS STARTLED BY REPORT OF GUN. 


sion, which those of us who are parents ardently covet for our six-year 
olds. 

Gull discipline can be very stern while danger lasts; but once let the 
parents suppose themselves unobserved, and they will lavish every attention 
upon their offspring. ‘The fish-laden bird returning from the chase, first dis- 
gorges his catch of smelt or the like upon a convenient spot; then in a wheed- 
ling voice summons the chicks from hiding. They come skipping up like kids 
and fall to, while the doting parents dance attendance and utter incessant 
blandishments. And after the youngsters have stuffed themselves to repletion, 
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ordinary scolding, or distress cry, of characteristic and uniform pitch, save 
that it is raised.to a higher key when the speaker becomes vehement. The 
phrase varies from three to five notes, and is uttered in the following cadences: 
kak’-ak6; kaka, kaka; kaka kakka’; kakak’, ka'kakak’; kak'-a-kak’-a-ka. 
Kawk.—A note of inquiry or mere communication; has many modifica- 
tions and varies from a short trumpet note to the succeeding. 
Klook.—A sepulchral note of unfailing interest but uncertain meaning. 


Taken on Photo 
Williamson Rocks. by the Author. 


ANOTHER NEST, SHOWING VARIATION IN COLOR OF EGGS 


The trumpet notes, long or short, single or in prolonged succession, high- 
pitched, musical, and far-sounding. During delivery the head is thrust for- 
ward, the neck arched, and the throat and mandibles opened to their fullest 
capacity. These are pleasure notes and are used especially on social occasions 
when many birds are about—kleer, kleer, kleer, kicer. 

A(n)k, a(n)k, a(n)k, a(n)k, a(n)k, a(n)k—minor trumpet notes of 
regular length and succession, used in expostulation or social excitement, 
frequent and varied. 


Klook, klook, klook 


in quality a combination of kawk and the trumpet 
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tones, uttered deliberately and without much show of energy. Used chiefly 
in domestic conversation of uncertain Hnport 

Oreé-ch, oreé-ch, oreé-ch, an an an An expression of greeting as 
when uttered by a sitting bird welcoming one about to alight. The notes of 


the first series are trumpet tones in which the second syllable of each member 
is raised to a higher pitch, while the voice is dropped again on the third. The 
second series is lower and more trivial but still enthusiastic as tho congratula 
tory to the guest arrived 

Ko—shouted once, or thrice repeated, in quelling a clamor. “Hist! 
Hist! You're making too much noise; he’s watching us.” 

Arahh—a slow and mournful trumpeting, usually uttered awing to 
express anxiety or grief, as at the loss of a chick. 

Qo anh, 00 anh—repeated indefinitely. Notes of coaxing and endear- 
ment usually addressed to children, but occasionally to wedded mates. The 
cooing of doves does not express so much adulation, or idolatrous devotion, as 
the gull throws into these most domestic tones 


Glaucous-wing is the gull par excellence of Washington. Indeed, the 


fanuliar, note-book shorthand “G. W. Gull” deserves to be expanded into 
George Washington Gull, by way of loyalty. No other gull is known to nest on 


he islands of the lower Sound, where ten or a dozen small colonies of this 


species remain. Among the Olympiades there are ten principal colonies, boast 
g¢ in the neighborhood of eight thousand birds all told, while detached groups 
| scattered pairs haunt practically every available rock from Destruction 


lhe nesting colonies comprise adult birds exclusively ; and since the juve 
les are practically absent from the harbors in summer, Washington knows 
ng of their whereabouts at that season. Early in the tall both adults and 
begin to appear in the harbors and inland waters, and their nun bers in 
reas tead ly until. by the time winter ts ¢ stablished., thev outnumber all other 
CCH el cl ncn ten | On \s near Ss we Can cdetermin 
‘ ( t ( ll b eeadin adult b cis re eal the ¢ is t nace 
pplier by ‘ from the North In this species ore ( e succession 
I 1 i } rial ] nich ; . +} > ’ } 
I ¢€ appeca > TC { S¢ ©€ usual ciel S uk S 1 t re ) . 
: 
‘ e large 
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No. 291. 


WESTERN GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 49. Larus occidentalis Aud. 

Synonym.— WESTERN HERRING GULL. 

Description.—4dult: Mantle slaty gray or plumbeous slate, most inteise in 
fresh spring plumage, sharply contrasting with terminal white of secondaries and 
tertials; the first three primaries black on exposed portion, the outer one white 
for about two inches subterminally, crossed distally by irregular black bar, and 
tipped’ with white; the 2nd and succeeding narrowly tipped only with white; the 
black disappearing on 6th; remaining plumage pure white (hind-head and neck 
streaked, or not [?] with dusky in winter) ; bill stout and deep with very convex 
culmen and strongly marked angle; irides brown; feet pale purplish rosy or 
flesh-colored. Downy young: Much as in preceding, but markings more brownish 
black. First plumage: “Above brownish slate irregularly spotted with grayish 
white; remiges, rectrices, and primary coverts, uniform dull black, narrowly 
tipped with white; lower parts brownish gray, clouded or irregularly spotted with 
grayish white—the breast and abdomen sometimes nearly uniform grayish. Bill 
dusky black terminally, flesh-colored basally.” In other transitional juvenile 
plumages black of bill and blackish brown of primaries and tail most persistent. 
Length of adult 24.00-27.00 (609.6-685.8) ; wing about 16.50 (419.1) ; bill 2.25 
(57.2), depth at angle .88 (22.4) ; tarsus 2.60 (66). 

Recognition Marks.—Gull size; dark slaty blue of mantle distinctive, ado- 
lescent black spot on angle of gonys less persistent than in other species; wing- 
pattern simpler than in many but not affording good field mark. 

Nesting.—Nest and Eggs quite as in preceding. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America, breeding from British 
Columbia (west coast of Vancouver Island) south to Lower California. 

Range in Washington.—Not common spring and fall migrant only on Puget 
Sound, more common during migrations on the Straits; nests only in the southern 
portion of the Olympiades, chiefly within the Copalis Rock Reservation. 

Authorities.—? Audubon, Orn. DBiog. V. 1839, p. 320. Baird and 
Lawrence, Rep: Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 845. C&S. Lt. Rh. D'(?). Kb. 
Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—Proy. 


JOHN FANNIN, while curator of the Provincial Museum at Victoria, 
regarded the Western Gull as a resident of British Columbia, and called it 
“very abundant on the Coast during the winter months.’ He found it 
breeding in the Similkameen Valley, and supposed that it nested also upon 
the coast. This surmise must have been correct, for the birds do appear about 
our northern harbors in considerable numbers, and they are especially notice- 
able along the Straits of Juan de Fuca in spring time; but it is worthy of 
remark that they have yielded all title in the San Juan Islands to the Glaucous- 
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wings (1. glaucescens), and that they occupy main the southern members of 
the Olympiades during the nesting season. 


Willoughby Rock, off Cape Elizabeth, is the northernmost colony of 
unnuxed occidentalis on the Washington Coast; but scattered pairs occur, 
along with Glaucous-wings, as far up as Carroll Islet. Upon Carroll, and 
also upon Wishaloolth, a constant percentage of Westerns may be found 
among the large numbers of Glaucous-wings, with whom they appear to 
intergrade, or hybridize. Certain it is, at least, that from a vantage point of 
observation, as upon the comb of Wishaloolth, 175 feet above tide, one may 
see unmistakable Westerns, with black wing-tips, passing and repassing 
below. Between such clear-cut examples and Glaucous-wings, every grada- 


Taken of Port Williams Photo by the Author 


RIDING AT ANCHOR 


tion appears to exist, altho typical glaucescens outnumbers all others ten 
to one. 

Nesting is undertaken in May, and by the 20th of that month, or by June 
10th at the latest, the complement of three eggs is laid. Nests are composed 
almost exclusively of dried grasses plucked by the birds, roots and all; and 
these become quite substantial structures if the grass is convenient. Ledges, 
crannies, grassy hillsides, and the exposed summits of the rocks, are alike 
utilized for nesting sites; while occasionally a bird ventures down so close to 
the tide line as to lose her eggs in time of storm. Chicks are brought off by 
the third week in June, or by the first of July, according to season, if 
unmolested. If the first set is removed, however, the birds will prepare a 
second, consisting almost invariably of two eggs, and these are deposited 
as likely a 


s not in the same nest as the former set. Deposition occurs at 
intervals of two or three days 
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Split Rock, a bleak islet off Cape Elizabeth, is occupied by a colony of 
these Western Gulls. When I visited it on the Twelfth day of July, 1906, 
young birds, from infants to those half grown, were in hiding everywhere. 
The danger sign had, of course, been passed around, and not a youngster 
on the island but froze in his tracks, no matter where he happened to be. 
It was pathetic to find, as I did now and then, babes soaking heroically in 
the filthy green pools left in hollows of the rock by ancient rains, rather than 
attract attention by scrambling out. One youngster had evidently been 
nibbling playfully at a bit of driftwood cast high up, for I found him with 
the stick be- ; —— - — = 
tween his 
mandibles, | 

| 


as motionless 
as a Pompe- 
ian mummy. 
lin “Sows | 
instances, if | 
the chick | 
knew _ him- 
self  discov- 
ered, he felt | 
free to shift | 
his position 
with a view 
to better- 
ment. But | 
instinct did 
not serve a 
whit to guide 
the chicks 1m Taken at Split Rock. 


Photo by the Author 
such efforts, YOUNG WESTERN GULL. 
and they 
were as likely to topple off a precipice as to find a safer haven. 
A company of some hundred adults, fathers perhaps, lay offshore and 
watched proceedings; but the mothers gave me earnest attention. ‘Three 
times I was struck upon the head, always from behind, by vicious beaks, 
while I was engaged in the benevolent task of gathering up babies for a 
picture. A plague upon this photography of infants anyway! It is appreci- 
ated neither by parent nor child. A gull-let in the bush is marble, but only 
his rump is visible; while a chick in the hand is the squirmiest product 
of nature. No, sir, he will not keep still, nor stay put for the pitiful 
fraction of a second. Ergo, the gallery of darlings is still incomplete. 
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Gulls are indiscriminate feeders, and all is grist which comes to their 
mill. This species is charged with a discreditable weakness for birds’ 
eggs; and according to Finley and others, an adult Western makes noth- 
ing of swallowing a young Murre or a squab Cormorant in the absence 
of vigilant parents. This stigma, by the way, does not attach to Glaucous- 
winged Gulls, for I have spent weeks with them without witnessing any 
misbehavior. 

Fish constitute the staple diet of the gulls, and the birds quarter the 
sea at a considerable height until some indica- 


tion of a travelling school is noted. Tell-tale 
haste on the part of any one bird is remarked 
by distant comrades, and all hurry to the scene 
of slaughter. Excited screams publish the 
news still more widely, if the prospect is a good 
one, and a thousand birds may join the feast 
before the bewildered fish realize 
that they are furnishing both 
mirth and meat, and go below. 

The Indians take proper ad- 
vantage of this fish-finding pro- 
pensity on the part of the gulls, 
and when the birds follow the 
smelt ashore at La Push, a shout 
runs thru the village, and the 
seines are hurried out. 

When the birds are surfeited, 
according to Mr. Bowles, a game 
of tag is indulged in. One catches 
a herring, and instead of eating it, 
flies with the fish hanging from 
its bill, past three or four com- 


ANAK’S HEADSTONI 


A WESTERN GULL ON THE SUMMIT 


rades. These accept the challenge, 
and rush madly after, while the pursued goes thru all sorts of evolu- 
tions in seeking to elude them. If overtaken, the order of chase is re- 
versed, and the game goes merrily on until all are tired. The fish, or tag 
trophy, is not eaten, but is dropped upon the play-ground in a condition 


decidedly the worse for wear 
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No. 292. 


HERRING GULL. 
“A 


A. O. U. No. 51. Larus argentatus Pontoppidan. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Mantle deep pearl-gray; primaries exten- 
sively blackish, the first quill white basally on inner web, and with a large, round- 
ed, subterminal white spot on inner web, and narrowly tipped, or not, with white; 
the basal white of succeeding quills gradually encroaching on the black, but always 
more extensive on the inner web until the seventh quill is reached, in which the 
black is nearly obsolete; the second to sixth quills tipped with white; remaining 
plumage entirely white; bill bright chrome with vermilion spot near angle, and 
sometimes black traces; feet and legs purplish flesh-color. Adult in winter: 
Similar but head and neck streaked with brownish gray; bill duller. Jmmature: 
Brownish gray, nearly uniform, or finely mottled with grayish white below; 
streaked with the same on head and neck; upperparts irregularly varied,—brown- 
ish gray of two shades with dull white and grayish buff; wing-quills and tail 
brownish dusky, the former unmarked, the latter mottled laterally with dull buffy 
or whitish; bill blackish, paling basally. Between this and the adult in high 
plumage every gradation appears. Length 22.00-26.00 (558.8-660.4); av. of 
nine specimens: wing 17.60 (447); tail 6.72 (170.7); bill 2.14 (54.4); tarsus 
2.68 (68.1). 

Recognition Marks.—bBrant size; mantle rather light bluish gray; black 
wing-tips (with white spots on adult) serve to distinguish from L. glaucescens ; 
rosy feet from L. californicus (this is the sole certain distinction a-wing) and 
delawarensis; more extensive black on wing-tip and lighter mantle from occi- 
dentalis, and lighter mantle from vege. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: as in preceding. Eggs: 
indistinguishable. Avy. size, 2.85 x 2.00 (72.4 x 50.8). 

General Range.—The northern portion of the northern hemisphere; in 
North America breeding from Maine, northern New York, the Great Lakes, 
Minnesota, and British Columbia northward; south in winter to Cuba and Lower 
California. 

Range in Washington.—Common spring and fall migrant on Puget Sound ; 
sparingly resident in winter, chiefly northerly (Bellingham, San Juan Islands, 
eles): 

Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, Vol. X. Jan. 1893, p. 17. Rh. Kk. E. 

Specimens.—Proy. BN. E. 


“CAPTAIN, how many kinds of gulls do you see here in the course of a 
year?” “Gulls? Kinds of gulls?” repeats the man in the pilot-house, the 
man who knows buoys, harbor lights and all proper things of seamanship 
like a book. “Why, there isn’t more than one kind, is there? Well, yes; mebbe 
they’s two kinds, the dark ones and the white ones; or mebbe they’s big and 
little ones.”’ This, of faithful attendants after twenty years service at sea! 


7 3! 

We know, of course, that there are eleven kinds of gulls in Washington, 
vesides their blood relatives, the Jaegers and Terns, of which there are two 
and four species, respectively The Captain might have been sooner pardoned 
if he had answered “Forty!"’: for when to the subtle but shifting ariet it 
adult marking is added the interminable shading of childhood and youth, 
you have a scene of confusion worse confounded, in which not even the 
expert is at home But let us see if a little light is possible The dingy, 
mottled, or blackish culls are (with one exception) young birds of the first 


r r ( Save in the case of Heermann’s Gi ” | 
fi ire chiefly white, with the upper surfaces of back and wings 
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larger gulls, (Larus glaucescens, occidentalis, argentatus, californicus, dela- 
warensis, and brachyrhynchus) is a gradually diminishing area of black upon 
the beak (altho this in its reduced form is an adult characteristic of L. cali- 
fornicus and L. delawarensis). With advancing age gulls tend to become 
lighter in coloration; and in extreme examples (as in the case of certain 
Western Gulls observed at Split Rock) the black wing-tips bleach nearly to 
whiteness, altho the characteristic pattern may still be dimly discerned. 

Size is also a very variable characteristic in the larger gulls, and it is 
impossible to distinguish Larus argentatus from glaucescens on the one hand, 
or californicus on the other, from the standpoint of size alone. 

The Herring Gull begins to return from its northern breeding grounds 
as early as the middle of August. By the 20th of that month large numbers 
of this species gather with congenial spirits upon the tide-flats and sand-bars 
of Blaine, where they gorge themselves upon the waste salmon and offal which 
abounds at that season. The eyes of a salmon are considered great delicacies 
by these birds; but their taste does not halt here, and their presence in 
thousands does much to render tolerable the vicinity of a salmon cannery. 

While in general it may be said that Herring Gulls are common in 
winter on Puget Sound, they appear to hold by preference to the more 
northern ports, such as Bellingham; and their presence depends largely upon 
the season,—the milder the season the fewer the birds. A storm or a cold 
snap as late as January will bring thousands of gulls of this and allied 
species hurrying down from the North, and may altogether change the 
complexion of the local gull fauna. 


No. 293. 


VEGA GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 52. Larus vege (Palmén). 


Description.—Similar to L. argentatus, but mantle darker, ashy gray to 
plumbeous gray. No other differences alleged. 

General Range.—‘‘Bering Sea and adjacent waters south in winter to Cali- 
fornia and Japan” (A. O. U.). 

Range in Washington.—Casual in winter on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 484. E(H). 


DOCTORS of Ornithology are still gravely disputing the scientific ex- 
istence of this bird; but we can point them at any time in winter to examples 
in Bellingham harbor, which have very much darker mantles than do ordinary 
Herring Gulls. It is fair enough to presume that this dark-togaed race 
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occupies some definitely circumscribed region in the far North, conjectured 
to be the shores of Bering Sea, and that ages of loyalty to the scenes of 
childhood have bestowed this distinctive mark upon it. 

One of these dark-winged birds which used to rest on the top of a 
certain convenient pile, in Bellingham, had a foot taken off, as if by a sharp- 
edged trap. The bird, however, supported himself freely upon the tarsal 
stump, and apparently made light of his infirmity. Old “Dot-and-go-one” 
had also an unusually conspicuous spot of vermilion, which glowed becom- 
ingly, upon the angle of the lower mandible. 


No. 204. 


CALIFORNIA GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 53. Larus californicus Lawr. 


Description.—du/t: Mantle pearl gray (averaging a little darker than in 
argentatus); tip of wing (six outer primaries) chiefly black, that of 1st primary 
interrupted near tip by blotch of white about two inches in length, shaft of 
feather white in this portion, area of white decreasing on inner web; 2nd _ pri- ‘ 
mary less extensively blotched with white, forming in the exposed wing with 
the preceding a wedge-shaped area of white, largest anteriorly, shaft of this 
quill black thruout; tips of all white; black disappearing in small subterminal *s 
‘bar of 6th; remaining plumage pure white (streaked, or not, with dusky on 
hind-head and neck in winter); bill yellow (brighter in summer), a round spot of 
vermilion, above which a round spot of black, on lower mandible at angle; irides 
brown; feet greenish gray or yellowish gray. Nearly mature: As in adult, but 1 
lingering traces of brownish gray on upperparts, tail with narrow, imperfectly 
defined subterminal bar of black; white subterminal area on Ist primary re- 
duced; none on 2nd. Young: Upperparts more or less mottled with dusky or 
brownish gray; primaries and rectrices brownish black paling slightly on tips; : 
bill black on terminal half. Length of adult 20.00-23.00 (508-584.2); wing 
15.00-17.00 ( 381-431.8) ; bill 1.65-2.15 (41.9-54.6), depth at angle .60-.75 (15.2- 

19.1); tarsus 2.40 (61). 

Recognition Marks.—Small Gull size; feet greenish gray (serving to dis- 
tinguish from all but delawarensis, which is more extensively black on wing-tip 
with banded bill, and brachyrhynchus, which is smaller with relatively smaller 
beak) ; large wedge-shaped spot of white near tip of wing; otherwise much like 
argentatus, which it closely approaches in size. 

Nesting.— Not known to breed in Washington. Nests: on ground in colonies 
in inland marshes. Eggs: 3, colored as in other forms. Avy. size, 2.60 x 1.80 
(66 x 45.7). 

General Range.—Western and Arctic North America breeding chiefly in the 
interior from northern California and Utah northward; south in winter to Lower 
California and Mexico. 
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Range in Washington.—Common spring and fall migrant, chiefly in April 
and November, on Puget Sound; casual in winter. 

Authorities.—Baird and Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. EX. 1858, p. 846. 
C&S. Rh. B. E. 


Specimens.—1B. 


IMMENSE numbers of these birds pass thru our borders in April and 
again in October. In the spring they are not long detained by the attrac- 
tions of the water front and garbage dump, being intent on home building 
in the interior marshes of British Columbia, but in the fall their progress 
southward is more leisurely, and some accept winter quarters on the thoro- 
fares of Puget Sound. 

A steamboat ride on a raw November day is sure to be enlivened 
by the sight of an attendant group of 
gulls, Californias, Herrings, and Glau- 
cous-wings. They play pilot, hovering 
angel, and passenger by turns; and often 
for the sheer humor of 
the thing, trail doggedly 
behind, as tho flying, 
forsooth, were hard 
work. 


The gulls take a lively 
interest in the passen- 
gers, but it is the cook 
who has the key to the 
gull heart. It is for his 
sake alone that the birds 
have forsworn the sunny 
beaches of California 
and attached themselves to the caravels of commerce. 


From a Photograph, Copyright, 1907, by W. L. Dawson. 


“OLD WINDMILL.” 
CALIFORNIA GULL OFF JACKSON STREET WHARF, SEATTLE. 


“He may live without love—what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the gull that can live without dining ?” 


If you would cultivate gull society fee the galley for a loaf of bread 
and smuggle it up surreptitiously to the hurricane deck, well aft. Now 
for some fun! The hungry horde weaves to and fro, forward and back, 
up and down and around, mewing expectantly like a litter of kittens at 
milking time. Hold up a piece of bread and the pace becomes furious. 
“Please, please, please,” they cry, until their mandibles fairly quiver with 
eagerness. But none snatches it from your hand; they are too well disciplined 
in the treacherous ways of men for that. When at last the bit is flung— 
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you know; and so why doesn’t the wind take the kite along with it? 
Well, there you are; and not even Hamilton, who discovered quaternions, 
could have given the mathematics of it. The Bluebird and Phoebe are 
smarter than we be, and we'd give a cool billion to get the receipt. 

Forward and back, to and fro, and around—why, Hello! There’s a 
bird without any feet. Won't he have a hard time of it tho! And now— 
why, there’s another! Not a vestige! The immaculate feathers close over 
the footless stumps and betray no sign of their presence. The wind is 
searching, and Mr. Gull, who does not approve of chilblains, kicks his yellow 
feet one at a time under the white blanket of feathers provided by the under 
tail-coverts, and proceeds footless upon the mazy journey. \What’s the use 
of feet anyway when you have wings? 

On the voyage feet are useful only as the birds take turns at the mast 
head, pausing for a moment with wings gracefully outstretched until they 
have mastered the motion of the boat. These stations on mast and flag- 
staff are jealously coveted, and the gull that would hold one must be vigilant 
in defense, or at least ready to bluff the aspirant with a mighty scowl. 
Otherwise a quick dab from behind will upset the dignified Burgomaster, 
balance, dignity, and all. But who may comprehend by epithet or episode 
the unflagging charm of the white-winged fleet——now in the van leading 
away with brave impudence, now registering a retreat with far-flung shadows 
on the smoke-stack, now trailing laboriously in the wake like faithful hounds 
in leash. What humility of supplication! What perfect independence! What 
condescension of grace! What boundless exultation of wings wings, WINGs! 
Oh, who would not give hands and feet for wings! 


Taken in Seattle. From a Photograph, Copyright, 1908, by W. L. Dawson, 


TO ARMS! 
CALIFORNIA GULLS QUITTING THE TIDE-FLATS, 
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No. 295. 


RING-BILLED GULL. 
v, 


A. O. U. No. 54. Larus delawarensis Ord. 


Description.—./dult in summer: Mantle deep pearl-gray (typical “Gull- 
blue,” much as in L. argentatus); primaries mostly black, the color decreasing in 
extent inwardly, and disappearing with the sixth quill, owing to encroachment 
of basal white (or pearl-gray); the first quill with subterminal white spot, the 
third to sixth tipped with white (that of the third to fifth often lacking in worn 
plumages) ; remaining plumage white; bill greenish yellow, crossed at angle by 
a broad and clearly defined black band; feet light yellow or greenish; eyelids 
vermilion; iris pale yellow. Adult in winter: Similar, but head and hind-neck 
streaked with dusky gray. Young: Above, brownish dusky or fuscous, edged 
and varied by whitish and grayish buff; outer primaries plain blackish, the 
shorter ones extensively bluish gray, and tipped with white; tail light bluish gray 
more or less mottled with blackish; crossed by a broad subterminal black band 
and tipped with white; below white, the sides spotted with brownish gray; bill 
blackish, paling basally. Length 18.00-20.00 (457.2-508); wing 14.50 (368.3); 
tail 6.00 (152.4); bill 1.60 (40.6); tarsus 2.20 (55.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size, but appearing larger; mantle “‘gull-blue”; 
black band across bill at angle; extensive black (with little show of white 
spotting) of primaries distinctive; feet greenish yellow (thereby easily dis- 
tinguishable from all others, save L. californicus and L. brachyrhynchus). 

Nesting.—Not certainly known to breed in Washington. Nest on the 
ground, of broken down reeds and grasses, or on summit of musk-rat houses, old 
Grebe nests, and the like; Eggs: 2 or 3, colored as in other species. Av. size, 
2.40 x 1.70 (61 x 43). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—North America at large, less common on Pacific Coast; 
breeding chiefly in the interior. from northern tier of states northward; south in 
winter to Cuba and Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Not common spring and fall migrant on Puget 
Sound ; summers casually on the East-side, where it possibly breeds; after L. vege 
easily the least known locally of the genus Larus. 

Authorities.—Baird (Lawrence), Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 847. 
T. C&S. Rh. Kk. E. 


Specimens.—}’roy. 


NO two observers will agree precisely upon the relative abundance of 
birds in a given region; and this diversity of experience, or judgment, or both, 
appears to pertain especially to the gulls. In our experience the Ring-billed 
Gull is not only not “common” on Puget Sound, but its occurrence is irregular 
and worthy of remark. By comparison with other species in winter plumage, 
the Ring-bill presents in its banded beak, its heavily spotted neck, and its 
primaries without conspicuous white, a subtle recrudescence of common juve- 
nile characters, which enable it to elude observation when involved with 
mixed companies of many sorts. 
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Going north along the beach road from Blaine, as the tide neared the 
flood, I caught sight of a newly-arrived company of these Gulls upon an outer 
reef. Noting a bar midway between them and the beach, to which they would 
be likely to retire 1f not alarmed, I stole up to a sheltered spot commanding a 
view of the latter location. Here at close range [ had the satisfaction of 
seeing the birds alight gracefully one by one until a company of twenty-six 
awaited the last advances of the tide. One member of the flock had his sus- 
picions of the dark object ashore, and published them from time to time in a 
high-pitched note of protest. In uttering this the bird first thrust his head 
forward with mandibles far apart, and began squealing. This noise he con- 
ume while throwing his 
further, like a dog bay- 

siding, he came to 


tinued with increasing vol- 
head straight up, and then 
ing the moon. In sub- 
“position” again, and 
lower and finer note, 

either slightly ajar 


ended by droning a 
with mandibles 
or closed outright. 


ys 
peg a APPLE PEAS 
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From a Photograph, Copyright, 1907, by W. L. Dawson. 


THE MESSENGERS OF PEACE. 
GULLS ON MADE LANDS, SEATTLE. 


Without further retreat the flock awaited quietly the oncoming of the 
tide, and allowed it to lift them, like stranded boats, clear of their anchorage, 
after which they swam slowly out to sea. 

We encountered these birds in small numbers about Moses Lake in May, 
1906, and surmised that they were breeding in some out-of-the-way swamp 
among the sand-hills. They were in high plumage, and their notes at this 
season had a mellowness and depth entirely strange. 

It is no small satisfaction to note that the barbarous custom of adorning 
ladies’ hats with the purloined plumage of these graceful gulls has about 
disappeared. To be sure, they did look very jaunty, but the hasty effigy of 
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innocence which the milliner’s art prepared, was still too eloquent of mercen- 
ary betrayal and slaughter to let my lady's face speak its own message of 
innocence and beauty. It will take long years yet for the devastated vales and 
island fastnesses to recover, if they can, from the thoughtless requisition of 
a woman's fancy. 


No. 2096. 
SHORT-BILLED GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 55. Larus brachyrhynchus Rich. 

Synonym.—American Mew Gutt. 

Description.—Adults in summer: Mantle pearl gray; remaining plumage, 
except quills, white; primaries chiefly black terminally in decreasing ratio from the 
Ist to the 7th, all but the 1st white-tipped; 1st with large subterminal blotch 
of white some 2.00 long, longer on outer web, pierced but not divided by black of 
shaft; 2nd with subterminal area of white plainly separated into spots by black of 
shaft, and with a wedge of gray on inner web; 3rd without corresponding spot 
but with large white space on inner web between the subterminal black and the 
basal gray; bill greenish yellow, brightening (more yellow) on tip; feet and legs 
dull bluish green, webs yellow. In highest nuptial plumage the evelids, edges of 
gape, and the tomia become bright orange-yellow; the bill hoary glaucescent on 
basal portion; the feet a brighter bluish green, the webs bright yellow; and a 
faint rosy flush sometimes appears on feathers of underparts. ddults in winter: 
Duller; the head and neck all around, with chest, more or less mottled with dusky. 
Young of the year: Head and neck, rump, and underparts, grayish brown, 
mottled with dusky; back pearl-gray with duller edgings; wing-coverts and inner 
secondaries dusky with lighter edgings; primaries nearly uniform brownish black 
thruout; tail pale gray, mottled with dusky basally, brownish black distally, nar- 
rowly tipped with whitish; bill flesh-colored basally, blackening terminally; feet 
and legs light yellow. Approaching maturity: Primaries still brownish black 
without white tips, but with indications of subterminal white spots; tail with 
blackish subterminal band. Length of adult: 16.50-18.00 (419.1-457.2); wing 
14.00 (355.6); bill 1.45 (36.8); depth of bill at angle .45 (11.4); tarsus 1.95 
(49.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; small weak bill; feet greenish yellow. Re- 
quires careful discrimination from possible Mew Gull—L. canus (H) q. v. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on ground near marsh, of 
moss, ete. Eggs: 2 or 3, colored as in other species. Avy. size, 2.28 x 1.58 (57.9 x 
40.1). 

General Range.—Breeding in Arctic and subarctic America, chiefly in the 
interior; wintering from southern Alaska to southern California. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant migrant in late fall and early spring on 
Puget Sound; of variable abundance in winter. 
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Authorities.—L. suckleyi, Lawr., Lawrence, Ann. Lyc. N. H. N. Y. VI. 
1858, 264. / Rissa septentrionalis, Lawrence, Ann. Lyc. N. H. N. Y. VI. 1858, 
265 [Auct. C. W. Richmond]. Larus brachyrhynchus, Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. 
Noon 129; 155: 9 (1). C&s. Rho Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


A CERTAIN childish innocence and simplicity appears to distinguish 
these birds from the more sophisticated Herrings and Glaucous-wings. They 
are the small fry of the great gull companies which throng our borders 
in winter, allowed to share, indeed, when Petro dumps a rich load of 
restaurant waste, but expected to take a grumbling back seat when the 
supply of food is more limited. One may 
see at a glance that they are not fitted for 
competition. Their bills are not only 
shorter, but much more delicately propor- 
tioned than those of the other guils; while 
their gabbling, duck-like notes oppose a 
mild alto to the screams and high trumpet- 
ings of their larger congeners. 

Gulls of this and allied species are quick 
to appreciate the advantages of protected 
areas. Along the water front, or near 
steamers, where shooting would not be al- 
lowed, they become very bold. Short-bills, 
however, do not stand about on palings, 
piles, and roofs, as do the Glaucous-wings, 
but rest, instead, almost exclusively on the 
water. Thus, if one attempts to bait the Photo by, the Author. 
gulls with an offering of bread laid on the “HOVERING DOVES.” 
Wwhait—catlwne larser eulls: wall begin for ese a Ses OF IAS RSON-S*RERT 
line the neighboring rails and posts, craning 
their necks hungrily, or snatching exposed fragments; but the Short-bills 
will settle upon the water and draw near to the piling below, content to catch 
such crumbs as fall from the high-set table. 


Away from the city the gulls become increasingly wary, for no other 
reason than that sneaks with guns will do what the law forbids, as often 
as they think themselves safe from observation. Once a gull is killed or 
wounded, its companions hover about it with piteous cries, momentarily 
forgetful of their own danger, or indifferent to it, as they urge their fallen 
comrade to escape. This sympathetic trait is, of course, taken advantage 
of by the Fourth-of-July sportsman (?) whose only requirements are noise 
and something to shoot at. 


Synonym. 


Description. 


Recognition 
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Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs imperfectly known. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America from Panama to British 
Columbia, breeding 1n southern portion of range in early spring, and summering 
to northern limit of range. 

Range in Washington.—Summer visitors chiefly on the waters of Washing- 
ton Sound and the Straits of Juan de Fuca; migrant in early summer and early 
fall along the West Coast; casual on Admiralty Inlet—an example of reverse 
migration. Casual in winter. 

Authorities.—Blasipus heermanni, Bon., Baird and Lawrence, Rep. Pac. 
Reskeesuive DXG Te5S pedo. GcsniB. Hp 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


NO passenger on one of the steamers plying the waters of “the Straits” 
in midsummer can fail to notice the dark-bodied gulls which hover in the 


Taken in California. Photo by W.L. Finley. 


HEERMANN GULLS, ADULTS AND IMMATURE. 


offing or ride about upon pieces of mill waste. These White-headed Gulls pay 
not the slightest attention to the passing steamer; but they do hugely enjoy 
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their own primitive crafts, and so devoted are they to the sport of log-driving 
that you would think it must afford them a means of livelihood. If the log is 
large enough a dozen birds will stand in line drifting, drifting,—whither, no 
one knows nor cares, 

The fact is, Heermann’s Gull is an inveterate loafer and sycophant, a 
professional idler. Of southern blood (we have just learned that he is bred 
on islands off the coast of Mexico) he comes north in June only to float and 
loaf and dream thruout the remainder of the season. Visit the “Bird Rocks” of 
Rosario Straits early in July, and you will find a colony of Glaucous-wings 
distraught with family cares and wheeling to and fro in wild concern at your 
presence, while upon a rocky knob at one side, a white-washed club room, sit 
half a thousand Heermanns, impassive, haughty, silent. If you press inquiry 
they suddenly take to wing and fill the air with low-pitched mellow cries of 
strange quality and sweetness, as they make off to some distant rendezvous. 
And go where you will, at what season, the Heermann Gull is guiltless of 
local attachments—in the North. 

While occasionally seen during migrations in the passage of the upper 
Sound, this bird avoids the tide-flats and harbors, keeping to the more open 
water, or else feeding and resting among the kelp beds. It is fond of the 
smaller fish, and earns its rests by agility here. As Anthony says: “When 
herring are swimming in compact schools near the surface both Heermann’s 
and Western Gulls secure them by approaching the school from behind and 
flying near the surface of the water, making repeated quick dips into the 
school. The fish seek safety in the depths the instant anything occurs to 
alarm them, but soon return to the surface, so that the gulls by stalking them 
from the rear are enabled to approach quite near before the fish are alarmed. 
As soon as the limits of the school have been passed, the gull, rising higher in 
the air, returns by a wide circuit and again passes over the school from the rear. 
As the fish all swim in one direction, in a compact mass, these tactics afford 
the gulls a decided advantage which seems to be thoroly understood.” 


While these birds abound in the lower Sound region, it is significant that 
we saw none in passing from Neah Bay to Destruction Island in June, 1907, 
and saw them only once upon that coast in the cruise of 1906; viz., at Split 
Rock.on July oth. Of their leisurely return in the fall, Cooper wrote: “Early 
in September large flocks of this gull begin to enter Shoalwater bay with the 
terns and pelicans. ‘They remain about two months before retiring southward, 
fishing for the herrings which come at that season. Tho quite rapid in flight, 
and well able to supply themselves with food, they have a curious habit of 
“sponging” on the pelicans and large gulls. Often a long train of pelicans is 
seen, as the tide is rising, slowly wandering round the bay, each one attended 
by one or more of these gulls which are usually some distance behind. When- 
ever a pelican awkwardly plunges into the water and emerges with its enor- 
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mous scoop net full of fish, its parasites are sure to be ready and fearlessly 
seize the fish from its very jaws, the stupid bird never resenting the insult, or 
appearing to take the least notice of the little pilferer which it could easily rid 
itself of by one blow, or even swallow alive. 


No. 298. 


BONAPARTE S. GULE, 


A. O. U. No. 60. Larus philadelphia (Ord.). 

Synonym.—SEA PIcEon. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Head including throat blackish slate, 
mantle pearl-gray ; primaries extensively white, the first six with black terminal 
portions, the third to sixth, in addition, narrowly tipped with white; the first 
quill with outer web and tip black, the second and third altogether white with 
black tips, the fourth white on outer web, pearl-gray on inner web, with touch 
of white at extremity of terminal black, effecting the transition to the nearly uni- 
form basal pearl-gray of inner primaries; remaining plumage pure white, the 
underparts more or less flushed with pale rosy; bill jet black; feet and legs rich 
orange-red; feathering of eyelids white posteriorly, the skin carmine. Adult m 
winter: - Without the black hood; a dab of slate behind the ear and another before 
the eye, with a plumbeous suffusion of occiput instead; rosy tint of underparts 
wanting; bill lighter basally, and feet pale flesh-color. Jimmature: Like adult 
in winter, but plumbeous suffusion of hind-head more extensive and tinged with 
brownish; the pearl-gray of mantle less distinct and varied by brownish gray; 
lesser wing-coverts and inner tertials mostly brownish gray; primaries mostly 
blackish on exposed outer webs, where the adult is white, ‘and white on outer 
webs of inner primaries, where adult is pearl-gray; the inner primaries narrowly 
tipped with white as before; tail crossed terminally, or nearly so, with a broad 
band of blackish or brownish dusky; bill still lighter, but blackish toward tip. 
Length 12.00-14.00 (304.8-355.6); av. of six specimens: wing 10.30 (261.6) ; 
tail 3.60 (91.4) ; bill 1.12 (28.5); tarsus 1.41 (35.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size; smallest of the local Gulls; size of 
Common Tern (Sterna hirundo); head black, in breeding plumage; bill black or 
mostly black; mantle gull-blue; primaries mostly white and gull-blue, tipped with 
black, and very narrowly with white. To be told at a glance from the Terns by 
its shorter, squarish tail, and in breeding plumage, by head being blackish all 
around. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: of sticks lined with grass, 

, placed four to twenty feet high in bushes, trees, or on stumps. Baer 3, 
a 4, greenish olive or brown, erie smallish spots or blotches of umber and 
lilac, chiefly about larger end. Av. size, 1.95 x 1.35 (49.5 x 34.3). 

General Range.—Whole of North America, breeding mostly north of the 
United States. Not yet recorded from south of the United States, tho reported 
from the Bermudas. 
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Range in Washington.— Abundant coastwise during migrations; returns to 
Semiahmoo Bay in large numbers about August 20; sparingly resident in winter. 

Authorities.—Chroicocephalus philadelphia Lawr., Lawrence, Rep. Pac. 
R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 853. C&S. L'. Rh. [D'.] Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


\ MORE peaceful scene could scarcely be conjured up by the imagina- 
tion than that of a company of Bonaparte Gulls resting at high tide. Some 
sixty of them sit before me now on a miniature boom of radiating logs, and I 
am spying on them from the shelter of a deserted cannery. The windward 
logs break the force of the tiny waves which are running before a gentle 
breeze, and provide an oasis of calm. In this glassy space a few birds, mostly 
late comers, are bathing and otherwise disporting themselves; but most of the 
company sit placidly upon the logs in dainty rows, or doze with head tucked 
under wing. A few Terns, hardly distinguishable at this distance from their 
square-tailed kinsmen, are allowed to share this haven of refuge, and no dis- 
tinctions of courtesy are made. Now and then there is a little jostling, as 
some newcomer, fresh from his bath, demands admission to the ranks, and 
a squabble in low-pitched tones, not unlike the grunting of little pigs, ensues; 
but the difficulty is soon adjusted and peace reigns supreme. 

Like most pygmies, the Bonapartes are very 


sociable creatures, and they not only foregather with 
their fellows to the number of thousands, but 
they associate more or less in flocks at all times, 
and are so often moved by common impulse that 
they merit the name “Sea Pigeons,” 

frequently applied to them. 
In spring Bonaparte is the 
very devil of a fel- 
low, and would be 
set down at sight as 
a lady-killer, were 
it not for the fact 
that his good wife, 


present or prospec- 


‘PEACE REIGNS SUPREME 


tive, is similarly at- 
tired You see, by 
way of preparation for nuptials, this bird thrusts its head half-way into a pot 
of black paint \nd because the paint is very black (Oh, well, “plumbeous 
slate,’ then: but that is black enough, surely) he shuts his eyes very tight and 
saves a space above and below untouched by the pigment \nd then he, or 
she, bears upon the breast at this season a rosy blush, which alone would be 


enough to proclaim the nearness of mating time 
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When the Bonapartes return, however, reaching, as they do, our northern 
borders late in July, they are doffing their black head gear, and they soon look 
as babyish and innocent as ever. 


Birds of this species have no liking for the steerage fare afforded by the 
cities, but they gather extensively upon the tide-flats, where they pursue 
marine worms and tiny crustaceans. They are not less fond of kelp beds or 
open water, and they have an especial liking for tide channels, where there is 
great bustle of fishy traffic, and where a fellow can catch a ride now and then 
on a floating soap-box—outbound or inbound, it matters not. 


Now a brother sights a school of herring and sets up a joyful yelp. 
Instantly every “pigeon” within hearing joins him, and scores come hurrying 
up from unseen distances, till the water is white with them. The discreet 
fishlets have gone below, and the gulls are left to spin about on the surface 
looking foolish, or to gabble amicably with their similarly duped neighbors. 
After all nothing matters in good society. 


Suckley noted these gulls as common about the mouth of the Nisqually 
River, and presumed that they bred there; but this is doubtful. They are 
said to nest abundantly in the interior of British Columbia, and they also 
winter to some extent on the shores of that Province. Parties of them are 
occasionally to be met with on Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor in the rainy 
season but the great majority go further south. 


No. 290. 


SABINE’S GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 62. Xema sabinii (Sab.). 
Synonym.—Fork-TAILED GULL. 


Description.—dult in summer: Head and upper neck all around plum- 
beous-slate, bordered posteriorly with black; mantle dark pearl-gray; primaries 
black, the inner ones changing to white marked with plumbeous, the first five 
with white tips and white on the inner webs; remaining plumage, including 
slightly forked tail, white; bill black, tipped with yellow; legs and feet black; 
eyelids orange. Adult in winter: Similar, but slaty color of head and neck 
reduced to ear-coverts and nuchal region; rest of head and neck white. Young: 
Above, including most of head and mantle, grayish brown, each feather darken- 
ing distally and tipped with buffy; tail white with a broad blackish subterminal 
band; forehead, lores, upper tail-coverts, and underparts white. Emargination 
of tail about 1.25; that of young not much less (Coues). Length 13.00-14.00 
(330.2-355.6); wing 10.50 (266.7); tail 4.75 (120.6); bill 1.00 (25.4); tarsus 
1.25 (31.8). 
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Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size. Black of wings and slate of head 
and neck more extensive than in L. philadelpiia; bill black with yellow tip; tail 
slightly forked; the black ring bordering the slate of head and upper neck all 
around is also distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground, sand 
beaches, moss beds, ete. Eggs: 2-5, light or dark olive, obscurely spotted or 
blotched with brown. Av. size, 1.75 x 1.20 (44.5 x 30.5). 

General Range.—Arctic regions; in North America south in winter to New 
York, the Great Lakes, and Great Salt Lake, and irregularly along Pacific Coast 
to Peru. Casual in Kansas, Bermuda, etc. 

Range in Washington.—Casual on (and off) West Coast during migrations. 
Two records, one by Dr. A. K. Fisher, Sea Island, Shoalwater Bay, Sept. 24. 1897. 


Authorities—Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 484 (Fide A. W. 
Anthony ). 


Specimens.—(P. Alaska. ) 


THIS, the handsomest of the hooded gulls, was first given a place upon 
our list on the authority of Mr. A. W. Anthony, who sighted one off the 
Washington coast in the winter of 1898-99. This wandering is not unusual, 
for the bird has been taken as far south as Peru. And again, Anthony says: 
“T have once or twice picked up a lone Sabine’s Gull three or four hundred 
miles offshore, but the vessel offered but a momentary attraction, for after one 
or two tacks across the wake, as if to read the name and hailing port on the 
counter, the independent rover was gone.” More recently, Dr. A. IK. Fisher 
writes us that he took a specimen at Sea Island in Shoalwater Bay, September 
24, 1897. When first seen the bird was running about on the beach busily en- 
gaged in picking up sand-flies and other crustaceans. Brooks has taken the 
Sabine Gull at Okanogan Lake; and a sharp lookout should be kept for it in 
the interior as well as on the coast. 


No.. 300. 


FORSTER’S TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 69. Sterna forsteri Nutt. 

Description.—A dult in summer: Top of head and nape sooty black; rump 
white, shading on upper tail-coverts, remaining underparts pale pearl-gray ; wing- 
quills dusky, heavily overlaid to tips with silvery gray, with ivory shafts, and with 
white (decreasing inwardly) on the inner webs; tail the color of back, deeply 
forked, the outer pair of feathers much elongated and tapering, reaching beyond 
the tip of the folded wing; their inner webs of a much darker gray than the nar- 
row outer webs; underparts white; bill dull orange basally, the terminal half, or 
at least third, blackish; feet orange-red. Adult in winter: Similar, but black 
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cap wanting, represented only by dusky stripe on side of head, and by grayish 
tinge of hind-head and nape; tail shorter and not so deeply forked, the outer 
feathers broader and less tapering; bill duller, the dusky tip scarcely contrasting ; 
feet dull reddish. Young: Like adult in winter, but upperparts varied by, or 
overlaid with, light brownish; sides of head more or less tinged with the same 
shade; tail shorter, its feathers becoming dusky terminally. Length 14.00-15.00 
(355.60-381) ; wing 10.00 (254); tail, the central feathers, 2.80 (71.1); the lateral 
pair 6.75-7.00 (171.5-179.1); bill 1.57 (39.9); depth at base .g40 (10.2); tarsus 
98 (24.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Size of Common Tern; distinguishable from it by 
subtle but sure marks; the bill is stouter and more extensively black on terminal 
portion; the upper tail-coverts are grayer; the tail more deeply forked, and the 
outer pair of feathers dark on timer webs. 

Nesting.— Nest: in colonies in marshes on the ground of low islands, in 
grass, etc., lined with grasses, flags, and the like. Eggs: 2 or 3, rarely 4, dull 
white, greenish white, olive-gray, ashy-brown, etc., spotted and blotched with 
blackish brown or umber, and with shell-marks of stone gray and lavender. Av. 
size, 1.80 x 1.25 (45.7 31.8). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—North America generally, breeding from Manitoba south- 
ward to Virginia, Illinois, Texas, and California; in winter southward to Brazil. 

Range in Washington.—Lreeding in marshes in Douglas County; doubtless 
summer resident and migrant elsewhere about smaller lakes of East-side. 

Authorities.—N ot previously published. [Foster's (sic) tern’ Johnson, 
Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), p. 23.] 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) 


THE name forsteri serves to designate a very individual Tern, but the 
word is eloquent also of the early ornithological struggle. The Forster Tern 
has, in fact, emerged only by slow degrees from a chaos of ornithological mis- 
apprehension and neglect, such as, for example, shrouded the infancy of the 
Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx serripennis), or the Williamson 
Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroidens). Forster's alter ego was, of course, the 
Common Tern (8. hirundo), to which it does bear a close superficial resem- 
blance. Swainson and Richardson described specimens under the title S, 
hirundo in their “Fauna Boreali-Americana,” in 1831. Nuttall, struck with 
the oddity of the characters assigned, proposed the name Sterna forsteri in a 
footnote of his “Manual” (1834). Audubon described an imperfect plumage 
of this bird under the caption Sterna havelli, in 1839, but it was not until 1858 
that its characters were clearly defined by Lawrence. 

Misapprehension as to the bird's distribution naturally persisted for a much 
longer time, and the last word has probably not even yet been said. Coues, in 
1874, wrote’: “It breeds in the interior of British America and very abund- 


a. “Birds of the Northwest,” pp 679, 680 
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antly. It may yet be found to nest in or near the northern tier of States.” It 
has since actually been found breeding south to Texas and Lower California, 
and east to Virginia,—in short, “in suitable localities thruout the United 
States.” 

Forster's Tern is pre-eminently a marsh-haunting species, and its range in 
Washington appears to be confined to a few of the interior lakes. We have 
observed them in small companies only on 
Moses Lake and at Brook Lake in Douglas 
County. In this last-named haunt their 
eraceful gyrations impart the crowning 
touch of interest to a fertile and well- 
remembered swamp. ‘They arrive early in 
May, but take only a languid interest in 
local affairs until the first or second week in 
June, when the Western Grebes are, or 
should be, thru with their very convenient, 
and to the Terns quite indispensable, nest- 
ing platforms. Altho the Grebe has a cruel 
beak, she seems unable, or unwilling, to use 
it in self-defense, and will not contest 
possession with the saucy Tern, even tho 
her own eggs be half incubated. The nest 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
happened to be a fresh one, upon which the 
Tern had made very hasty requisition; but 
I have seen others in which the eggs of the 
rightful owner were nearly buried under a 
little turret of dried reeds, upon which the 
Tern had been allowed to place her full 
complement of eggs. 

Tho she herself be an interloper, the 


brooding bird resents intrusion, diving 
Anemia theshumean) visitor and eiyines ere Dousles Countyn author. 
vent to the only cry which this bird utters, FORSTER’S TERN 
a harsh, low a-a-a (like the a in bad), 
absurdly ineffective as a warning. All the neighbors join in the defense, and 
the intruder is berated in many inflections of very platt Deutsch. Every other 
point in the bird’s make-up, the mild eye, the jaunty cap, the snowy under- 
plumage, the graceful lines of contour, the flowing streamers of the tail, so 
belie this vulgar vehemence that the observer is moved to jeer: “Aw, now, 
you ar’n’t so very mad!” 

Out of nesting hours the Forster Terns appear to divide their time about 
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No. 301. 


COMMON TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 70. Sterna hirundo Linn. 

Synonyms.—W/ILson’s TERN. SEA SwaLtow. “BAss-GULL.” 

Description.—4dult in swmmer: Top of head and nape uniform deep black; 
back and wings pearl-gray ; wing-quills dusky, more or less silvered over, except 
on outer web of outer primary; the inner half of inner webs sharply white, but 
not reaching tip; rump, upper tail-coverts and tail (basally and centrally), white; 
tail deeply forked, the outer pair of feathers elongated and narrowly tapering but 
not, or barely, reaching the tips of closed wings; their outer webs abruptly 
grayish-dusky, contrasting with white of inner webs; the succeeding pair also 
sunilarly marked; underparts white, tinged, except on throat and crissum, with 
pale pearl-gray or lavender-gray; bill vermilion-red, blackening on tip; feet 
orange-vermilion. Adult in winter: Similar, but black cap imperfect, restricted 
to hinder portion of head, or merely indicated (?); underparts pure white; bill 
and feet not so bright. Young (in August): Forehead and lores ashy-gray; 
region about eyes, hind crown, and nape leaden black; back, scapulars and wings 
pearl-gray, each feather tipped with brownish-buff and mingled subterminally 
with brownish-dusky, forming a strong bar; upper tail-coverts and tail lighter 
pearl-gray, the central feathers of the latter tipped with buffy; the anterior lesser 
wing-coverts bluish-dusky, with narrow ashy edgings; edge of wing and quills 
plumbeous-gray; underparts, white. Length, 13.00-16.00 (330.2-406.4); wing 
10.75 (273) ; tail 5.00-6.00 (127-152.4) ; bill 1.38 (35.1) ; tarsus .80 (20.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk or Crow size; black cap; pearl-gray 
mantle; deeply forked tail; extensive white, or pale grayish plumage; graceful 
flight. Known from the preceding species by outer pair of tail-feathers dark on 
the outer instead of the inner web; underparts not pure white in breeding season. 
Bill tipped with black as distinguished from next species. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nests: in colonies, on beach 
shingle, or in grass of low islands, lined or not, with bits of bark, grass, ete. 
Eggs: 2 or 3, rarely 4, very variable in ground color—light bluish or greenish, 
dull white, stone, light olive, etc., spotted and blotched heavily, or not, with 
blackish-brown or chocolate, and with lavender shell-marks. Av. size, 1.60 x 1.20 
(40.6 x 30.5). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—Greater part of the northern hemisphere and Africa. 
In North America, chiefly east of the Plains, breeding from the Arctic Coast, 
somewhat irregularly, to Florida, Texas, and Arizona, and wintering northward 
to Virginia. Also coast of Lower California. Appallingly reduced in numbers 
within recent years. 

Range in Washington.—Noi uncommon, sometimes abundant during migra- 
tions, chiefly coastwise; tarries locally in September on lower Sound. 

Migrations.—S pring: c. May 15; Port Townsend, May 13, 1908 (1000). 
Fall: August 25-Sept. 30. 

Authorities—Dawson, Wilson Bulletin, No. 39, June 1902, p. 59. Also 
specimens taken Blaine, Aug. 28, 1906. E. 

Specimens.—Prov. E. 
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WHAT a piece of work is a Tern! how gentle in instinct! how un-- 
trammelled in discursion! in form and moving how elegant and admirable! 
inaction how like the swallow! in innocence how like the dove! the beauty of 
the air! the paragon of sea-birds! 

Terns are the animating spirits of summer seas. Not bluff and sturdy 
like the Gulls, they have little place in winter’s storm, but when the sun has 
re-established his dominion and only Zephyr pricks the caracoling waves, then 
the blue-gray daintiness of the Tern is as necessary to the scene as are 
the criss-cross mirrors of the amethystine sea. We hail with delight the 
appearance in the offing of a busy, happy company of the white-winged birds, 
weaving in the air by their incessant plyings a close-meshed fisher-net, 
wherein many a luckless minnow is entangled. Soon a lone straggler from 
out the company drifts shoreward, parting the air with graceful wing, now 
pausing critically over a suspected fish, like some pensive mosquito with his 
beak down-turned ; now dropping with a splash beneath the wave, or making 
a nimble catch at the surface without wetting his plumage. Ever and anon 
the muffled undertone of the waves is pierced by a weird and half-petulant 
cry, te-er te-erve, childish, plaintive, yet somehow thrilling and exultant. 
And as the bird passes to rejoin his companions, you find he has borne away 
your fancy evermore to hover where blue skies laugh at blue waters, and 
innumerable wavelets trifle with innumerable sunbeams. 

It is passing strange that the Common Tern should be so little known 
as a bird of Washington. It is regular and sometimes abundant during 
the migrations, at least on Puget Sound, yet none of the older authorities 
make mention of it. Edson has both seen and shot it at Bellingham, 
and I have taken specimens at Blaine, else we should begin to doubt 
the evidence of our eyes. There are perhaps no nesting colonies within 
the limits of the State, certainly not along the west shore within the 
confines of the Olympiades. We have word however, of an extensive ternery 
off the west coast of Vancouver, and others unquestionably exist in southern 
Alaska. 

Common Terns nest upon low-lying islands of the larger interior waters, 
as well as upon both coasts. A visit to such an island is a treat, not only 
because one sees eggs enough (if that were possible), but because birds in 
quantity maintain an electric atmosphere of excitement which is tonic to 
jaded nerves. It was once the author's good fortune to visit such a group 
of islands in Lake Erie. Upon one of these, Chicken Island, a gravelly 
reef of perhaps an acre’s extent, we found only a small fisherman's hut and 
two stunted willow trees, while the birds, to the number of 2000, were every- 
where, even invading the deserted hut itself. The odor of guano was rather 
strong, but the sight of the restless, hovering multitude of “Sea Swallows” 
made anything endurable. 
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Altho the season was far advanced, August 7-8, Ig01, nests and eggs 
abounded, making it appear probable that the colony had been plundered 
earlier in the summer, or else had been overwhelmed in time of storm. 
We made the circuit of the island like excited children, only taking care 
not to crush the eggs beneath our feet. The birds themselves were tireless 
in voice and wing, and would not be lulled to any sense of security, while the 
strangers were on their premises. The convenient, terrace-like arrangement 
of the ground invited the taking of a census, which showed the following 
results: empty nests, 200; nests with eggs, 232; nests with young only, 25; 
loose squabs, 26. 

Some of the nests were quite respectable affairs, neat cushions of 
bark and feathers and trash; but for the most part eggs were dumped 
just anywhere on the gravel. Two nests were found in the corners of 
dry-goods boxes, which had been cast up on the reef. One of these con- 
tained a waif cork by way of a nest-egg. Upon another island the soft 
bedded masses of driftwood proved to be a favorite nesting site, altho gravel 
was not forsworn. At one spot I dug my toe into an empty nest for a 
base and “fetching a compass” with my hands, touched eggs or young in 
fifteen nests. 

More romantic still, was the scene at North Harbor Island, some 
six miles further to the northwest. Here a limestone knob, two acres in 
extent, rough-chiseled by the ancient glacier, supports a skirting fringe 
of gravel on one side, and a considerable grove of hackberry trees in the 
center. As we drew near this charming spot, toward sunset, the island 
with its attendant halo of timorous Terns, rose out of this inland sea 
like the fabled Atlantis in miniature, an enchanted isle of wondrous beauty. 
As the barque of the gentle pirates grated on the strand, a thousand 
Purple Martins rose in a cloud from a dead hackberry tree and whirled 
about in wild confusion until better counsels prevailed and they returned to 
slumber. 

Not so the Terns. Nothing could completely lull their fears; altho, 
when we made our bivouac in the woods, the mothers did settle to their 
eggs. The Terns were everywhere. We found them nesting indiffer- 
ently upon the polished limestone of the western shore, the naked gravels 
of the south end, the grassy paddocks of the upland, or within the dim 
and grassless shade of the interior. The Terns owned the island and 
their clamor was really unceasing. A few were crying all night long, 
and the noise at four o'clock in the morning was nothing short of an 
uproar. We estimated that something like fifteen hundred Terns found 
harbor upon the island, but we did not attempt a nest-and-egg census. 
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No. 302. 


ARCTIC TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 71. Sterna paradiswa Brinn. 

Synonyms.—Parapise TERN. CRIMSON-BILLED TERN. PorTLAND TERN. 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: Outer pair of tail-feathers and 
black of head as in preceding; upperparts deep pearl gray, the secondaries, rec- 
trices, feathers of rump, and upper tail-coverts, tipped with white in strong 
contrast; underparts deep lavender-gray, clearing to white only on lower tail- 
coverts and on sides of head adjacent to black cap; bill carmine, sometimes faintly 
tipped with blackish; feet rich carmine. Adult in winter plumage: Similar, but 
underparts white, or tinged with grayish; forehead, fore-crown, and lores, 
anteriorly, white; crown posteriorly streaked or mottled with blackish. /m- 
mature; “Orbital region, occiput, and hind part of crown dull black; forehead, 
anterior part of lores, and crown white, the latter stained with brown and mixed 
with blackish; feathers of dorsal region and wings tipped with pale buff and 
marked with subterminal crescent or lunule of brownish dusky, these markings 
larger on tertials and longer scapulars, and smaller on back; lower rump, upper 
tail-coverts, and entire lower parts, white, the chin, throat, and sides of jugulum 
and breast, stained with pale dull brownish; basal half of bill dull orange-red, 
terminal portion blackish; feet light reddish” (Ridgway). Length of adult: 
14.00-17.00 (355.6-431.8) ; wing 10.00-10.75 (254-273.1); tail 6.50-8.50 (165.1- 
215.9), forked for 4.00-5.00 (101.6-127) ; bill 1.30 (33); tarsus .55-.65 (14-16.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Size of preceding; tail more deeply forked, its outer 
feathers gracefully streaming; bill usually pure carmine. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs much as in 
preceding species. 

General Range.—Coasts of both hemispheres during migrations, summering 
in the northern hemisphere, chiefly in the Arctic regions, but breeding in North 
America from Massachusetts and British Columbia northward; wintering chiefly 
in Antarctica but also along both coasts of North America. 

Range in Washington.—Probably common, coastwise, during migrations. 
(Apparently no specimens of this species have been taken in Washington, and it 
has not been clearly distinguished from S. hirundo). 

Migrations.—S pring: May? Fall: September (Blaine). 

Authorities.— ? Keck, Wilson Bulletin No. 47, June 1904, p. 34 (“Common 
summer resident”). 

Specimens.—!’roy. 


A LITTLE more graceful, if possible, than the Common Tern, the year- 
ly passing and. re-passing of this species ought to occasion comment. As it 
stands, however, we hesitate to record it at all, since its status rests solely upon 
specimens seen by Mr. Keck and myself. We know that the bird must cross 
our borders, since it breeds upon the Arctic coasts in immense numbers, but it 
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is probable that the migratory movement is rather compact, and that the birds 
do not always come closer than the outer coast. 


A most interesting fact in connection with the life history of this species 
has recently come to light. While the bird breeds in the northern portions of 
the northern hemisphere, it summers (1. e. Antarctically speaking) chiefly 
within the Antarctic Circle. In it, therefore, the migratory instinct is more 
highly developed than in any other creature, and it is the only bird which, in- 
dividually as well as generically, may have distanced both Peary and Gleason. 


No. 303. 


BEACK TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 77. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis (Gmel.). 

Description.—4dult in swimmer: Head and neck all around, and underparts 
sooty black; the crissum white, and the edges and lining of wings white or pale 
pearl gray; underparts plumbeous, darker on upper back, where it blends thru 
slate with black cervix; primaries not different on exposed webs, the inner webs, 
however, dusky, lightening on the inner half, and the shafts white; tail slightly 
forked; bill and feet black. Adult in winter: Lighter, the black replaced by white, 
save on back of head, orbits, and auriculars, where obscurely persistent; upper- 
parts deep pearl gray. IJmmature: Like adult in winter, but upperparts more 
or less tinged and tipped with brownish, and sides washed with grayish. Length 
9.00-10.25 (228.6-260.4) ; wing 8.00 (203.2); tail 3.00 (76.2); bill 1.04 (26.4) ; 
tarsus .67 (17). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink to Robin size, but appearing about Killdeer 
size; sooty black and plumbeous coloration distinctive in breeding plumage; dark 
pearly gray of upperparts with black bill (and feet), with small size sufficiently 
distinctive at other seasons. 

Nesting.—Nest: in marshes, on the ground, or on broken-down reeds, old 
Grebe nests, old musk-rat houses, and the like. Eggs: 2 or 3, sometimes 4, gray- 
ish olive, or pale brownish, heavily spotted and blotched with blackish brown, the 
markings sometimes confluent at larger end. Av. size, 1.35 x .98 (34.3 x 24.9). 
Season: c. June 10; one brood. 

General Range.——Temperate and tropical America. From Alaska and the 
Fur Countries to Brazil, breeding from the middle United States, west of the 
Alleghanies northward. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident in marshes on the larger 
lakes of the East-side; casual on Puget Sound (one record: Aug. 26, 1899, 
Nooksack Marsh, near Bellingham, by J. M. Edson). 

Authorities.—|‘“Black tern,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 23.] 
Johnson (Roswell H.), Condor, Vol. VIII. Jan. 1906, p. 27. T. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. P. Prov. E. 
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IN some of the prairie states of the Middle West the Black Tern 
seems to be a sort of connecting link between the birds of land and water. 
There it is found either singly or in little companies, ranging over the prairie 
with the freedom of a swallow and at considerable distances from its breeding 
haunts. In our own State it is more strictly confined to the vicinity of the 
extensive tulé swamps of the interior lakes, or to the adjacent meadows, and 
appears to have no interest in the sagey uplands. During the migrations the 
birds may take a turn about some wayside pond, or even pause at the Snake 
River; but they attract little attention save in the vicinity of the swamp itself. 

The Terns arrive upon 
their breeding grounds 
during the second week 
in May, but they are not 
usually in haste to begin 
their nesting, since there 
is danger not only of 
high water and destruc- 
tive storms, but of cold 
snaps as well. Nesting is 
at its height during the 
second week in June, but 
fresh sets are sometimes 
obtainable well into July. 

Photo by the Author. August is spent in leis- 

IN ANGRY MOOD. urely fashion, either in 

loitering about the more 

secluded lakes or remaining in the accustomed swamps. The return move- 

ment begins late in August, and continues in a desultory fashion well into 
September, but may be accelerated by early frosts. 


The food of the Black Tern consists almost exclusively of insects. These 
are obtained a-wing, and in securing them the bird exhibits great dexterity,— 
now towering to a lofty height, with a single stroke against the wind, to 
make connections with a drifting moth; now following a bewildering zigzag 
thru the reed-tops in pursuit of the agile dragon-fly. In the fall I have 
seen them busily engaged over beds of pickerel-weed. On these occasions 
they feed with a peculiar dabbing motion, by which they cull some tidbit from 
the surface of the weed-strewn water, and regain a higher level after each 
stroke without wetting the wings; but whether they find insect prey or only 
vegetable matter, I have not been able to determine. 

In searching for the nests of the Black Tern one must penetrate the 
oozy recesses of some undisturbed swamp, preferably in a flat-boat. Here in 
a secluded bayou the birds will hover about the intruder, fretting and scream- 
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ing incessantly. If the water becomes too thick with mud and tangled 


vegetation to admit of easy passage, one must be content to strip off and wade 
thru black water, say six inches deep, over black mud one and a half feet deep, 
and be prepared as well for occasional plunges into uncharted depths. \Vhen 
one gets “hot” in this ancient game of hide-the-thimble, the most interested 
pair of birds will single themselves out from the hovering throng and prepare 
for defense. Unless their advances are early discouraged, the boldness of 
these two will increase until they actually strike the intruder on the head, to 
say nothing of frequent salutations with flying shearn. At the same time the 
characteristic ery, krik, krik,—lighter in character than that of the Forster 
Tern, but still guttural and harsh—is flatted by anger into kra-ack, kra-ack. 


TTA “ _ 2 
Pine nests aire 
LORIE PEPIN tobi 


placed variously in 
the swamp,  some- 
times on a _ little 
raft of floating vege- 
tation which the bird 
has brought together, 
sometimes on a trun- 
cated cone of fresh- 
cut herbage and twist- 
ed grasses resting up- 
on the solid earth, but 
oftenest upon the am- 
ple expanse of some 
Grebe’s nest, new or 
old. The little tyrants 
have no hesitation in 
appropriating a 
Grebe’s nest of fresh 
construction, even tho 


the rightful Owner “Semmes: tiiiidasamamaiiaies 


1 
| 
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has already deposited — Taken on Brook Lake Photo by the Author 
eggs. The spitfires NEST AND EGGS OF THE BLACK TERN. 

have the advantage in 

being able to strike from above, and it is to be feared they sometimes resort 
to mob tactics in case of serious opposition. The pale olive-brown eggs, 
heavily spotted and blotched with blackish brown, harmonize so. perfectly 
with their surroundings of decaying and mud-spattered vegetation, as almost 
to elude the sight even after being once discovered. 
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No. 304. 
AMERICAN MERGANSER. 


A.O, U. No. 1290. Mergus americanus Cass. 

Synonyms.—GoosanverR. SHELDRAKE. SAw-pin.. Fisn Duck. 

Description.—du/t male: Head and upper neck greenish black, the hind- 
neck loosely crested; upper back, inner scapulars, and a prominent short bar 
formed by exposed bases of greater coverts, black; the primaries and their coverts 
dusky; lower back and tail ashy-gray; neck all around, outer scapulars, most of 
the wing coverts, speculum, and entire underparts white, the latter delicately 
tinged with pale salmon (this generally fading to creamy-white in skins) ; 
tertiaries white, bordered narrowly with black; flanks wavy-barred, ashy-gray and 
white; bill and feet vermilion, the former black on ridge, with black hooked nail; 
iris carmine. Adult female and immature: More conspicuously crested on hind- 
head and nape; the head and upper neck dark cinnamon-brown, white on chin 
and sides of throat; above ashy blue-gray, with white speculum and black of 
wings much as in male; underparts white, shaded on sides with color of back, and 
faintly tinged with salmon; bill red with dusky ridge; feet chrome-yellow or 
orange, with dusky webs; eyes yellow. Length 25.00-27.00 (635-685.8) ; wing 
10.75 (273.1); tail 4.25 (108); bill 2.15 (54.6); bill from nostril 1.50 (38.1) ; 
tarsus 1.90 (48.3). Female averaging three or four inches shorter and propor- 
tioned accordingly. 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard to Brant size; long, narrow bill with promi- 
nent serrations on side; underparts white or pale salmon tinted; no rusty or 
ochraceous on breast; nostrils just within basal half of bill. Lovers of swift 
waters; river divers. 

Nesting.—Nest: occasionally on the ground, more commonly in hole of tree 
or stub, lined with moss, grasses, and feathers. Eggs: 6-16, yellowish’or creamy 
buff. Av. size, 2.65 x 1.80 (67.3x 45.7). Season: c. May Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North America generally, breeding south in the United 
States to Pennsylvania and the mountains of Colorado and California. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant, less common 
summer resident; found thruout the State but more abundant coastwise. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 814. (T). C&S. 
L', Rh. D'. Sr. Kk. B: E, ' 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. B. 


THE first glimpse of this splendid bird ever vouchsafed the writer was 
upon the rock-bound shore of that matchless gem of mountain lakes, Chelan. 
The bird had been surprised at the water's edge, and winged as he attempted 
to rise. With instant decision he took to the water and dove sharply. 
When some twenty feet deep, he turned and paralleled the shore, intending 
to make a landing at some distance and secrete himself among the rocks. It 
was a rare sight from my vantage point some forty feet above, to watch the 
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duck cleaving the water with strong concerted strokes of his vermilion feet. 
In that limpid water the resplendent black of his head and the salmon-tinted 
sides shone almost as 1f there was nothing between us. I am almost sorry to 
add that his ruse was not successful, and that his skin now rests in an 
eastern museum. 

Not only are these Mergansers expert divers, but the sharp “teeth,” 
inclining backward as they do, are calculated to hold the most slippery 
prey. Fish caught in fair pursuit form the bulk of their food, but frogs, 
water insects, cray-fish, and other crustaceans, vary the monotony. Since 
the taking of such prey depends primarily upon unimpeded eye-sight, it 
goes without saying that these birds prefer clear waters and free course. 
Hence, they are more often found upon our rivers, even the swiftest 
mountain streams, than upon the East-side lakes and reed-grown ponds. 
It is to be feared that when the Fish Duck encounters a lusty school 
of herring or a company of young salmon he does not agree that “enough 
is as good as a feast.” An Arctic authority, Hearne, states that it de- 
vours fish in such great quantities as to be frequently obliged to disgorge 
several before it can rise from the water. It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection that the skin of the throat is unusually elastic, so that the bird 
can accommodate a large catch. Mr. Bowles once shot a female which 
had a suspiciously swollen throat. A post mortem disclosed a seven-inch 
trout, whose head was digesting comfortably, but whose tail had not yet 
found entrance into the bird’s stomach. After an especially satisfying 
meal the bird is likely to clamber ashore in some secluded spot and indulge 
in a digestive nap. On such an occasion I once got near enough to sprinkle 
salt on the gluttonous creature’s tail, but a grating pebble gave the plot 
away before I got my hands upon her. 

Like the Golden-eye and certain other ducks, this Sheldrake usually 
occupies a hollow tree or stub for a nesting site. Now and then a crevice 
in the face of a cliff does duty, and old nests of hawk or crow have been 
pressed into service. Moderate elevations are favored, but Mr. Bowles 
once found a nest near Puget Sound in a decayed fir stub at a height of 
over a hundred feet. The cavity, wherever found, is warmly lined with 
weeds, grasses, and rootlets, and plentifully supplied with down from the 
bird’s breast. The eggs are of a clear creamy, or dull buffy, tint, and 
have that “hard-oil’” finish characteristic of so many ducks’ eggs, and 
they are further polished by four weeks of incubation. The young, when 
hatched, require to be transported to the water in the maternal beak—a 
rather trying ordeal, we must presume, in the case of that tenth-story tenant 
of the fir stub. 
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No. 305. 
RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 


A, O. U. No. 130. Mergus serrator Linn. 

Synonyms.—ReEp-BREASTED SHELDRAKE, SHELLDRAKE. SAW-BILL. 

Description.—Adu/t male: Head all around black, with a greenish gloss on 
sides above; a loose crest from crown to nape; middle of neck all around white; 
lower neck all around (narrowly and impurely behind) and fore-breast, cinnamon- 
rufous streaked with black; sides of breast, upper back, and inner scapulars 
black; a tuft of enlarged feathers on sides of breast before wing, each feather 
white, bordered completely with black; wing-coverts, outer scapulars, speculum, 
and inner secondaries white, the last black-edged; two narrow transverse black 
bars formed by exposed bases of greater coverts and secondaries ; primary-coverts, 
outer secondaries, and primaries blackish; sides and around on rump heavily 
wavy-barred, black and white; lower back and tail ashy gray, more or less speckled 
or wavy-barred on tips with black and whitish; lower breast, belly, and crissum 
white, usually tinged with pale salmon or cream color; bill narrower than in 
preceding species; bill and feet bright red, the former with dusky ridge; eyes 
carmine. ddult female and immature: Similar to those of preceding species, but 
head duller, grayish chestnut; white of wing without black bars; position of 
nostrils distinctive; bill and feet duller-colored. Length 20.00-25.00 (508-635) ; 
wing 9.60 (243.8); tail 3.25 (82.6); bill 2.20 (55.9); bill from nostril 1.75 
(44.5); tarsus 1.75 (44.5). Female somewhat smaller than male. 

Recognition Marks.—\Mallard size; narrow serrated bill; head loosely 
crested ; reddish of breast and sides wavy-barred black and white, specifically dis- 
tinctive for male. Females of this species cannot be told out of hand from those 
of M. americanus. In hand the nostril within basal third of bill (as distinguished 
from nostril just within basal half for 4M. americanus) is diagnostic. River divers. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground under logs, brush, rocks, and the like, near 
water; lined with leaves, moss, and feathers. Eggs: 6-12, creamy buff or dull 
buffy green. Av. size, 2.56% 1.76 (65x 44.7). Season: April 20-May 10; one 
brood. 

General Range.—Northern portions of the northern hemisphere; south in 
winter thruout the United States; breeding northerly in the United States and in 
the mountains of the West. 

Range in Washington.—Common resident on streams and lakes thruout the 
State; more common winter resident and migrant on Puget Sound, 

Authorities.—|[ Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
Il. p. 193.] Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 815. C&S. Rh. D'. Kb. D2. 
Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. BN. 


SWIMMING is the way of nature and flying a slowly acquired art for 
the Shelldrakes. The adults, indeed, are capable of rising quickly and flying 
with great rapidity at a considerable height, but oftener they patter over the 
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surface of the water to get a running start, and then with outstretched neck 
and supple wing skim along close to the water, as tho loth to leave its friendly 
shelter. Many a time have I seen them in the swiftest part of some rushing 
stream, repeatedly breasting the current with tireless energy for the sake of 
being swept along some favorite riffle under water, adding thus the momentum 
of the stream to their own power of locomotion in enabling them to seize 
quickly unsuspecting trout. 

The young birds swim from the shell, but are nearly full grown before 
they can fly. A troop of half-grown young under the care of the mother 
bird affords an interesting study, and not infrequently provokes some novice 
to make the exertion of his life at the oars. At this time there is scarcely 
more than a trace of muscular tissue on the breast of the youngsters, but the 
swimming gear, the legs and hinder portions, is fully developed, so that in 
motion the birds look curiously like long-necked water bottles. If pursued ina 
boat the brood keeps well together, each bird leaning forward, almost standing 
on the water, and keeping up a motion like a tiny stern-wheeler, the whole 
flock leaving a wake behind them not unlike that of a small steamer. ‘The 
anxious mother directs the flight, now dropping into the water to urge the 
chicks to greater exertions, now flying back to distract the attention of the 
pursuers, or to develop some ruse to cover the escape. Once when a party 
of us were pursuing a brood in this manner along the rocky shore of Lake 
Chelan, the mother bird hit upon a very clever scheme. When the flock was 
becoming winded and we would head in toward them, she would fly between us 
and the shore, pretending to lead the flock back down the lake. At first we bit 
eagerly, and pressed in between her and the flock, intent on cutting off the 
retreat, only to find upon looking about that the cunning mother had made a 
wide circuit around us and was urging her brood up the lake again at a head- 
long speed. Finally, when thoroly tired out, after a three mile chase, the 
ducklings took to shore and hid successfully in the loose rubble of the beach 
without the aid of a scrap of vegetation, and near water so clear that a move- 
ment could have been detected at a depth of a hundred and fifty feet. 

Not content with this baffling experience I tried again, and single-handed, 
ten years later, when a female Merganser with a dozen ducklings—mere 
down-balls, not over two days old—was sighted in the same waters. It looked 
so easy, and the photograph was to have graced this very page. Mother Red- 
breast had begun to cackle apprehensively before she knew herself discovered. 
When the battle was on she played for open water, but I headed off the retreat, 
being possibly a little better at the oars than the infants at the paddles on a 
straightaway course. Twice the mother bird played dead, but usually she 
kept close to the chicks and only urged the extreme onpaddling flight when 
necessary. At plain swimming the birds were poor, but at fluttering over the 
water they certainly were great, for babies. Finally I did succeed in separat- 
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ing the brood by cutting out four of the laggards; and these the mother bird 
appeared to resign as she urged the others out into the open water. But the 
little quartette were brave, for they sighted the first loophole of opportunity 
and raced past me single-file, like little sizzling meteors. The mother and 
brothers awaited their approach in trembling anxiety, and the reunited family 
set off at a terrific pace without allowing the little adventurers an instant’s 
rest. But here ‘the bird-man quite desisted. Generous? Oh, no; just 
dog-tired. 

We are accustomed to regard trout as symbols of strength and agility, but 
so successful is this bird in pursuing its finny prey in their native torrents that 
it gets itself cordially hated by the angler as well as admired by the orni- 
thologist. A wise Merganser learns to know its friends, and in the presence 
of the other sort manages to reconnoiter with only the bill and the top of the 
head thrust out of water. This ruse is invariably adopted by a wounded bird 
in making its escape. 

This bird is reported as nesting near the ocean, but all we have seen have 
been in the vicinity of fresh water. Eggs are laid in scantily constructed nests, 
under drift-wood, logs or rocks, and always near water. The male deserts his 
mate as soon as the eggs are laid, and lives a life of lonely and selfish, albeit 
adventurous, ease. In winter the birds are found upon salt water in con- 
siderable numbers; and from the fact that flocks of six or eight are about the 
average, we judge that family groups remain clustered about their mother 
until early spring. 


No. 306. 


HOODED MERGANSER. 
“, 


A. O. U. No. 131. Lophodytes cucullatus (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult male: Head with a large compressed semi-circular 
crest; sides of crest white in large sector, or open-fan-shaped patch; the edge 
black in a sharply defined border; fore-crown deep brown; remainder of head 
and neck all around, upperparts, and two transverse crescentic bars on each side 
invading white of breast, deep brownish black (coal black on lower scapulars) ; 
lesser and middle wing-coverts ashy gray; speculum and tips of greater coverts 
white ; two small transverse black bars formed by exposed bases of greater coverts 
and of secondaries; inner secondaries and tertials white, heavily bordered with 
black ; sides pale to rich cinnamon-rufous, wavy-barred with dusky; bill compara- 
tively short, narrow, black; nostril barely within basal third (measured from 
anterior margin of loral feathering); feet light brown; eyes yellow. Adult 
female: Head, neck, fore-breast, sides of breast and sides dull grayish brown; 
the crest much thinner than in male, entirely cinnamon-brown; upperparts deep 
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brown, blackening on lower scapulars; wings the same with traces of white on 
edges of speculum; lower breast and belly white, shaded with brownish on 
crissum ; bill dusky, orange at base and on lower mandible. Jmmature: Similar 
to adult female, but crest undeveloped. Length 17.00-19.00 (431.8-482.6) ; av. of 
five males: wing 7.63 (193.8); tail 3.60 (91.4); bill 1.56 (39.6); tarsus 1.28 
(32.5). Females average somewhat smaller. 


Recognition Marks.—Larger than a Teal; very conspicuously round-crested. 
The male even at a superficial glance could be confused only with a Bufflehead 
(Charitonetta albeola). It differs from it in that the white of crest does not come 
to the edge; and, of course, in its entirely different bill. On more quiet waters,— 
ponds and sluggish streams. 


Nesting.—WNest: in a hole of a tree or stump, lined with grasses, etc., and 
feathers. Eggs: 10-12, sometimes more, pale buffy white. Av. size, 2.10 x 1.75 
(53-3 * 44.5). Season: c. May ist; one brood. 


General Range.—North America generally, south to Mexico and Cuba, 
breeding nearly thruout its range. Casual in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Rather common migrant thruout the State; spar- 
ingly resident in summer. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 816. T. C&S. Rh. 
IDES Iss Jp 18%: 18, 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. 


THE male of this beautiful little duck is even superior in coloring to that 
of the foregoing species, being in many respects fully the equal of that élégant 
among the water-fowl, the male Wood Duck. Like the other Mergansers, it 
travels under more than one alias, being known as Hooded Shelldrake, Hairy- 
head, and Water Pheasant, the last name being perhaps the most appropriate. 

In Washington this is the rarest of the three Mergansers, excepting in 
spring, when it is fairly common. On the Nisqually Flats I have found it in 
considerable numbers in March, travelling in small flocks of six or eight. Its 
flight is very swift and eccentric, resembling greatly that of the Green-winged 
Teal, for which the bird is easily mistaken in the faint light of early morning 
or evening. The call includes a variety of guttural chattering notes. 

Unlike the two larger species, this bird is seldom found in swift-running 
water, seeming to prefer the quiet streams and ponds where it can catch 
tadpoles, small fish, and water insects, without undue exertion in diving. 

During early March the flocks separate into pairs, and late in April all 
retire to fresh water to breed, the majority going north of the United States, 
but many remaining to nest alcng the northern border. About the first of 
May a pair may occasionally be found nesting near any one of the smaller 
unfrequented lakes of Washington, a natural hollow or large woodpecker hole 
in a tree near the water being selected for a nesting place. The nest is located 
at an elevation of from twenty to sometimes sixty feet from the ground, the 
composition being mainly weeds and grass, with a thick inner lining of feath- 
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ers. Like the other Mergansers again, the male deserts his mate as soon as the 
eggs are laid, leaving her to feed herself and attend to the young. 


Almost as soon as the eggs are hatched, the female transports the babies 
to the water, carrying each one carefully in her bill, as is probably the habit of 
all tree-nesting ducks. This is the rule, but I have been informed on what I 
believe to be good authority, that these birds occasionally nest on the ground, 
laying their eggs in a hollow in the moss, beneath the low-spreading branches 
of some fir or cedar. 


J. H. Bow es. 


No. 307. 


MALLARD. 


“A O. U. No. 132. Anas platyrhynchos Linn. 


Synonyms.—Gray Mariarp. “Witp Duck” (par excellence). GREEN- 
HEAD. 


Description.—Adu/t male: Whole head and neck soft, shining, dark green; 
fore-neck and breast rich dark chestnut, with a purplish tinge, separated from 
green of neck by narrow white collar not meeting behind; sides of breast, belly, 
sides and crissum grayish white, finely undulated with dusky; the same continued 
on back, but largely overlaid or suppressed, except on scapulars, by rich brown of 
various shades; speculum (terminal portion of secondaries) shining metallic blue 
or purplish violet, bordered on either side immediately by black and then by white, 
—the anterior bars furnished by the tips of the greater coverts, the posterior by 
the tips of the secondaries; rump sooty brown; upper tail-coverts deep black with 
greenish gloss, the longer central feathers curled upward; under tail-coverts deep 
purplish black; tail grayish white with dusky speckling and central areas; bill 
olive-yellow with black nail; iris hazel; feet orange red. Adult female: Quite 
different; speculum much as in male, but remaining plumage dusky and ochrace- 
ous or brownish buff, the former centrally on feathers, broadly and prevailingly on 
upperparts, the latter narrowly or obscurely in crescentic, U-shaped, and irregular 
markings ; below brownish buff predominant, brightest on breast, fading on belly ; 
head and neck buff, sharply and finely streaked except on throat and usually chin, 
where immaculate. Adult male in summer: Much like female, but somewhat 
darker (Sharpe and Dresser). Length 20.00-25.00 (508-635); wing 11.00 
(279.4) ; tail 3.35 (85.1); bill 2.25 (57.2); tarsus 1.75 (44.5). Female averages 
smaller than male. 

Recognition Marks.—The standard of measurement for ducks (size of Do- 
mestic Duck). Green head of male; metallic blue speculum, bordered by black 
and white, of both sexes. 

Nesting.— Nest; on the ground, usually near water, well hidden in weeds or 
rushes, sometimes under sage-bush, at foot of tree in woods, ete.; lined with 
trash and feathers. Eggs: 6-12, yellowish drab, pale olivaceous, green, or green- 
ish white. Av. size, 2.30 x 1.70 (58.4 x 43.2). Scason: c. May Ist; one brood. 
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General Range.—Northern parts of northern hemisphere; in America south 
to Panama and Cuba, breeding southward to southern United States ; less common 
in the East. 

Range in Washington.—Common resident and migrant thruout the State— 
formerly abundant. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
Iie posse Band epibacwRekerounvemlNe oss, paws. Ll. C&s: Il Rh: 
Db. D2 Bak: 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P. Prov. B. BN. E. 


THE Mallard is the best known representative of the duck family, either 
in Europe or America. Excepting in the Atlantic States, where it is a rather 
uncommon winter visitor, it is abundant thruout the United States, and along 
the Pacific coast it is often resident wherever found. 

A “wheat-fed Mallard” must be eaten to be fully appreciated, and apart 
from its flavor its large size makes the bird a great favorite with sportsmen. 
The flesh is almost always in prime condition for the table, since the bird’s 
diet is almost entirely confined to seeds, acorns, green grass, or clover, and 
grain of various kinds. A marked exception to this is often found in Febru- 
ary. At this season the salmon, having long since deposited their spawn, are 
to be seen in hundreds along the banks of our streams in all stages of de- 
composition. In company with a few other ducks the Mallards hold high 
carnival upon this nauseating fare, and the after effect upon their edible 
qualities can better be imagined than described. 

The call note of the drake is a feeble quack, as if he were too hoarse to 
speak much above a whisper, and it can be heard at a distance of only a few 
feet. It is the voice of the duck, or female, that gladdens the heart of the 
sportsman, as he waits impatiently in his “blind” for the coming of daylight. 
She is the first of all the duck tribe to wake up, and at the earliest signs of 
dawn her ringing Quack, quack, quack, as she starts out in search of breakfast, 
may be heard at a long distance. 

In connection with the Mallard’s food a most remarkable state of affairs 
has come to pass on the Nisqually Flats, a large marsh surrounding the mouth 
of the Nisqually River, where it empties into Puget Sound near Olympia. 
These flats have been shot over to such an extent during the past years that the 
mud has become charged with duck shot. The Mallards eat all of these shot 
that they can find, evidently mistaking them for seeds or gravel; and the 
result is certain death from lead poisoning. No other species seems to be so 
affected; but, incredible as it may seem, during the winter of 1907-8 the 
writer heard of many such cases, and personally found and examined two. 
One of the stomachs contained nineteen shot, the other twenty-seven. The 
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killed until the ist of March, which is nothing more nor less than ‘killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg.’ The sportsman would be not one particle 
more short-sighted if he were to go to the nesting grounds and kill the mother 
ducks as they are hatching the eggs in the nests. 

West of the Cascades the nest is often built at a considerable distance 
from water, a nest found near Spanaway Lake serving for an example. It 
was situated one hundred and fifty yards from the lake under a pile of brush 
on a bushy hillside. The duck, when flushed, tumbled along the ground, 
feigning a broken wing, but she soon flew quacking to the lake, where she was 
very shortly joined by the drake. Other nests are built in the heavy fir timber, 
being placed at the base of a giant tree in exactly the same manner as nests of 
the Sooty Grouse. East of the Cascades they frequently nest on the reed- 
covered islands in the lakes, often only a few feet from the water’s edge. In 
such locations the bird seldom feigns being wounded, taking wing instead as 
soon as she leaves the nest. 

Mallards return to the same nesting locality year after year and become 
greatly attached to it, as the following incident will show. In clearing a piece 
of heavily timbered land for cultivation, a female Mallard was flushed from 
her nest of eleven heavily incubated eggs, which, of course, were destroyed. 
The clearing ended, perhaps a hundred yards further on, in a dense tangle of 
brush and fern, and in this haven of refuge the mother duck established her- 
self, and was found some three weeks later with a second nestful of eggs. 
This was a duplicate of her first, and in four weeks time she was successful in 
bringing out eleven fine young ducklings. 


J. H. Bowtes. 


No. 308. 
GADWALL. 


A. O. U. No. 135. Chaulelasmus streperus (Linn.). 

Synonym.—Gray Duck. 

Description.—4dult male: Head and upper neck buffy, spotted or streaked 
with dusky ; top of head darker brownish; breast and lower neck all around dusky 
and white, each feather with five to eight concentric half-rings of alternating col- 
ors, presenting a handsomely scaled appearance; sides, back and scapulars similar- 
ly varied with dusky and white, buffy, or ochraceous-white, in semi-concentric, 
zigzag, or fine, wavy lines; the poste:ior inner scapulars, not thus marked, dull 
cinnamon-brown, darker centrally and edged with lighter, lanceolate; lower back 
dusky, becoming velvety black on upper tail-coverts and around on sides of cris- 
sum; middle wing-coverts bright chestnut; the lesser dull brownish gray, the 
greater velvety black; speculum white, rather narrowly, the outer secondaries 
black and dusky, the bounding tertials plain fuscous; belly white or grayish, ob- 
securely barred posteriorly; axillars and lining of wings white; bill blue-black; 
legs and feet dull orange, the webs dusky. Adult male in breeding season: 
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“Similar to winter male, but colors duller, crown dusky, rump and breast tinged 
with rusty, and underparts more spotted with dusky” (Ridgway). Adult female: 
“Head and throat as in the male: back fuscous margined with buffy; breast and 
sides ochraceous buffy, thickly spotted with blackish; belly and under tail-coverts 
white, more or less thickly spotted with blackish; little or no chestnut on wing- 
coverts; speculum ashy gray and white; axillars and under wing-coverts pure 
white” (Chapman). Length 19,00-22.00 (482.6-558.8) ; wing 10.60 (269.2) ; tail 
4.50 (114.3); bill 1.67 (42.4); tarsus 1.60 (40.6). Female smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Something under Mallard size; white speculum dis- 
tinctive; crissum (of male) abruptly black. 

Nesting.—NVest: on the ground near water, of grasses, lined with feathers. 
Eggs: 8-12, pale buffy or clay-colored. Av. size, 2.09 1.57 (53.1 X 39.9). 
Season: c. June 10; one brood. 

General Range.—Nearly cosmopolitan. In North America breeds chiefly 
within the United States. 


Range in Washington.—Little known on Puget Sound; common and well 
distributed in the interior, where breeding. 


Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 783. C&S. 
Lt) Rh. B: E. 


Specimens.—l’rovy. 


THERE is a tradition, nearly universal, that the Gadwall is not a common 
bird. There is ground for this judgment, but the impression of scarcity is 
strengthened by the fact that the birds are of rather sober appearance at best, 
that they do nothing whatever out of the ordinary, and that they do not 
largely participate in the northern migrations. In our own State, the breeding 
population probably exceeds the number of the migrants crossing our northern 
borders; and at that, is chiefly confined to a few lakes in the northern portion 
of the East-side. 

In habits the Gadwall most nearly resembles the Mallard. Like that bird 
it frequents the borders of marshes and weed-grown streams where it feeds 
upon the leaves and roots of aquatic plants, which it obtains both by diving 
and dabbling. It is not averse to varying its diet by occasional insects and 
small fish, or it may resort to stubble-fields, by night, to obtain its share of the 
fallen grain. The Gadwall is at all times a clean feeder, and its flesh is highly 
prized for the table. 

The nesting of the Gadwall is later than that of the Mallard, taking place 
with us not earlier than June. Any weed-grown field or grassy stretch within 
a hundred yards of water is suitable, and the female displays great strategy in 
stealing to her eggs. A mere depression in the ground, well sheltered by over- 
arching vegetation, is all the bird asks at the outset, but as the deposition of 
eggs progresses, the duck adds grasses and soft vegetable materials of various 
sorts, until quite a respectable accumulation results. When the set is nearly 
complete, an abundance of dark gray down is plucked from the bird’s breast 
and distributed not only under the eggs but along the sides of the nest, so that 
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when the mother is obliged to leave, a coverlet of down may be neatly and 
quickly drawn over the whole. This downy spread appears to serve a treble 
purpose: it both retains the natural warmth of the eggs and excludes the rays 
of the sun, which are over-ardent at times, and it effectually screens the eggs 
from observation. 

The bird’s — be- meee Ley 
havior when sur- = 
prised depends alto- 
gether upon the 
stage of incubation 
reached. In gener- 
al, the bird sits 
close until discoy- 
ered) aiter that, if 
the eggs are fresh, 
the duck may flee 
upon sighting her 
enemy a hundred 
yards away; but if 
the eggs are near 
hatching, she will 
endeavor to lead 
the investigator 
astray by painfully 
dragging herself 


thru the grass. If 
too much harassed, 
however, she will 
desert her eggs out- 
right rather than 
wait for what she 
regards as an in- 
evitable doom; and 


the same remark 
will apply to al- 
most any of the 


Photo by the Author 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE GADWALL 
AN INCOMPLETE SET 
nesting ducks. 

Gadwalls’ eggs are of the creamy type, and thus closely resemble those 
of the American Wigeon; but are easily distinguishable from those of 
Shovellers, which have a greenish tinge. Complete sets vary from eight to 
thirteen, but eleven is the normal full clutch. 
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No. 300. 


AMERICAN WIDGEON. 


“A. O. U. No. 137. Mareca americana (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—WiuGEON. GREEN-HEADED WIGEON. BALppaTe. 

Description.—Adult male: Head and neck white or light buffy, thickly 
speckled, except on forehead and crown, with dusky; a space from eye along side 
of crown to occiput bright glossy green, the color scattering behind ; fore-neck and 
upper breast, sides of breast broadly, and sides narrowly, deep vinaceous, edged 
more or less with hoary vinaceous; the sides with fine wayy bars; back and scapu- 
lars similar, black-and-white-barred, and heavily tinged with vinaceous; tertials 
lanceolate, velvety black, with greenish reflections on outer webs, and narrowly 
bordered on outer margin with gray and white; wing-coverts mostly white, the 
lesser brownish gray, the greater tipped with black; speculum dull black with 
green gloss only on anterior inner portion, the inner bounding feathers abruptly 
gray; rump cold brownish gray, lightening to grayish white on upper tail-coverts, 
both finely wavy-barred with dusky ; tail tapering, the feathers sharply acuminate ; 
the central feathers blackish, the lateral ones ashy gray; lower breast and belly 
white; crissum abruptly black; axillars white; lining of wings white and brownish 
gray; bill grayish dusky, blackening below and black on tip; feet dull grayish 
dusky ; darker webbed. Old drakes have the extreme chin dusky, and are other- 
wise lighter about the bill, nearly immaculate on throat, and pure white on crown. 
Adult female: Without white or green on head,—uniformly streaked instead ; 
vinaceous replaced by dull cinnamon-brown; obscurely mixed with dusky, and 
edged with brownish-gray ; above dusky or fuscous, barred or edged on back with 
dull ochraceous ; wing-coverts grayish brown sharply edged with white; speculum 
and boundaries as in male; no solid black on upper tail-coverts and crissum,— 
fuscous or brownish and whitish instead. Length 18.00-22.00 (457.2-558.8) ; wing 
10.50 (266.7) ; tail 3.00-4.50 (76.2-114.3) ; bill 1.50 (38.1); tarsus 1.56 (39.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Under Mallard size; white “pate” and green head- 
patches of male; white of middle and greater wing-coverts; speculum diagnostic. 
Head not cinnamon-red, as distinguished from M/. penelope (H.). 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground near water; well constructed, of grasses, 
lined with feathers. Eggs: 8-12, buffy white. Av. size, 2.00 x 1.50 (50.8 x 38.1). 
Season: c. June 1st; one brood. 

General Range.—North America from the Arctic Ocean south in winter to 
Guatemala and Cuba, Breeds chiefly north of the United States. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant thruout the 
State—probably the commonest of the Anatinz west of the Cascades. A few re- 
main to breed in the interior. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 784. T. C&S. 
Lt, Rh- Dt. 7. BoE. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 
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ONE of our best-known ducks is the Baldpate, much more commonly 
called the American Widgeon. During fall, winter, and spring it is the most 
numerous of all ducks in Washington, save possibly the Bluebills and Scoters. 
Large numbers of them congregate upon the tide flats of Puget Sound, and 
the bird is abundant also on the interior waters. Constant persecution, how- 
ever, has greatly reduced their ranks, as is the case with the entire duck family, 
and possibly for this reason their migratory habits have undergone a marked 
change. Eight or ten years ago they used to appear in enormous flocks during 
the first week in October, at which period I have seen on the Nisqually Flats, 
near Tacoma, 
what was es- 
timated at 
about five 
hundred 
thousand, all 
in the air at 
one time. For 
the past two 
Onin det exe 
years, how- 
CVCirs We 
Widgeon to 
speak of have 
appeared be- 
fore Novem- 
ber or De- 
cember, and 
then in such 
greatly re- 


Taken in Spokane County. Photo by the Author. 
duced = num- SILVER LAKE, A WELL-KNOWN DUCK SWAMP. 

bers as to 

give rise to serious fear, not only as to the abundance, but as to the existence 
of future generations. 

Almost strictly vegetarian as to diet their food in fall and winter consists 
of seeds, water-weeds, soft roots, and an occasional insect, thus making them 
more desirable as table birds than the average duck. In late January and 
February, however, they confine their feeding largely to the water-soaked 
fields, digging up the young grass with their bills and eating roots and all. 
At this season they are, with the single exception of the Pintail, perhaps the 
most deliciously flavored of our Washington ducks. 

Widgeon are prime favorites with every sportsman, largely because they 
are so willing to come in and visit a few well-placed wooden decoys. So 
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sociable is the bird’s disposition, that a lone Baldpate will often return to the 
decoys after several shots have been fired at him. Their bump of curiosity is 
also unquestionably developed to an abnormal extent, for I have crawled to 
within a couple of hundred yards of a flock and lured them up to within ten 
yards of me simply by lighting a pipe and puffing a cloud of smoke into the 
air at short intervals. 

Their principal call is a lisping, throaty whistle, repeated three times in 
quick succession. It is surprisingly light in character for the size of the bird, 
and serves to confirm the bird's position on the list next to the Teals. Altho 
quite impossible to describe, the note is rather easily imitated when heard a few 
times, and frequently proves a valuable addition to the repertoire of the wild- 
fowl hunter. The only other note I have heard them utter is a low, short 
chattering, somewhat resembling that of the Pintail, but greatly reduced in 
volume. Their quacks, or squawks, of alarm also express the limit of terror, 


but are still pathetically inadequate in comparison with those, say, of a hen 


Mallard. 


Altho these birds remain in the Puget Sound country until late in May, 
it is very doubtful if any raise their young. In the lake region of the central 
part of the State, however, they occur in limited numbers during the breeding 
season, and it is practically certain that they nest there, altho no eggs have 
actually been reported. 

Hunters should carefully examine all of these birds that they kill, for, if 
one is found with the head largely suffused with red-brown, it is unquestion- 
ably the European Widgeon, a very rare visitor from across the ocean. 

J. H. Bow es. 


No. 310. 


GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 


Li ©. U. No. 139. Nettion carolinensis (Gmel.). 

Synonym.—AMERICAN GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 

Description.—dult male: Head and upper neck bright chestnut, blacken- 
ing on chin; darker on forehead and crown, with a glossy green patch from and 
including eye to nape, usually separated from chestnut below by a narrow white 
line which is sometimes traceable to bill; a short occipital crest velvety purplish 
black; a crescentic white patch on side of breast before wing; sides of breast and 
sides, back, and seapulars continuous with narrow cervical collar, black and white 
in fine wavy bars or vermiculations; fore-neck and breast brownish buff, fading 
to silky white or buffy on belly, heavily marked anteriorly with round spots, more 
or less concealed, or not, according to age and season (?); wing-coverts, inter- 
scapulars, tertiaries, rump, and posterior parts, slaty gray or fuscous with an oli- 
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vaceous or ochraceous tinge; speculum shining green, velvety purplish black on 
outer feathers, bounded in front by chestnut or fawn tips of greater coverts, be- 
hind narrowly by white, and on inner margin by abrupt black of outer tertiary ; 
crissum velvety purplish black with a partially enclosed creamy or buff patch on 
either side; bill livid black; feet and legs dusky bluish; iris brown. Adult female: 
Speculum substantially as in male; no other trace of pattern of male save white 
patch on side of crissum; upperparts brownish dusky tinged with greenish and 
edged with lighter; head and neck dusky brown, streaked with ochraceous above, 
elsewhere pale buffy, speckled with dusky; breast and sides brownish dusky, 
ochraceous-brown, and whitish, the former in crescentic and U-shaped markings, 
and the whole suffused with brownish buffy; belly and crissum pale buffy or 
brownish buffy, obscurely spotted and streaked with darker. Length 12.50-15.00 
(317.5-381) ; av. of six males: wing 7.08 (179.8); tail 2.63 (66.8); bill 1.48 
(37.6) ; tarsus 1.19 (30.2). 

Recognition Marks.—The smallest duck; chestnut and green head of male; 
black and shining green speculum, with size, distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground, of weeds and grasses, lined with feathers 
and down. Eggs: 6-8, rarely 10-12, greenish buff or buffy white. Av. size, 
1.82 x 1.27 (46.2 x 32.3). Season: c. June Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North America, breeding chiefly north of the United 
States, and migrating south to Honduras and Cuba. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant and less common winter resident 
on East-side and West-side—a rare breeder in the interior. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. Vol. EX. 1858, p. 778. T. C&S. 
IAS Wok, IDES UI, IDE IIS Is 18% 18. 

Specimens.—U. of W. P?. Prov. B. E. 


AROUND the lodge-fire sportsmen are much given to discussing the rela- 
tive swiftness on the wing of their feathered game, and what question is more 
common than, “How far do you lead a cross-quartering teal duck that is late 
for an engagement and flying with the wind behind him?” This query shows 
that the Teals are put in a class by themselves so far as speed is concerned, 
and truly their exhibitions of flight border on the sensational. Moving at a 
rate of certainly not less than one hundred miles an hour, the evolutions of 
a large flock of these birds are truly startling. They fly in such close order 
that one would think their wings must interfere, even on a straight course ; 
yet of a sudden the whole flock will turn at a right angle, or wheel and twist 
as if it were one bird. The looker-on can only wonder what the signal may 
be which is given and obeyed to such perfection, for the least hesitation or mis- 
take on the part of a single bird would result in death or a broken wing to a 
score. 

Unless the flocks are greatly reduced by shooting, these birds seldom 
travel alone, being most often seen in companies of from half a dozen to 
sixty or seventy. They love to feed upon the insects left in the mud by the 
receding tide, or in the shallows of the fresh water marshes. In the latter 
places they dig their bills amongst the grass and mud beneath the surface in 
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the ludicrous manner common to all the pond and river ducks. Literally 
standing on their heads, with only the lower half of the body above water, 
the tail is left to point straight skyward, while the little feet kick the water 
most vigorously in order to maintain a correct balance. 

The State of Washington is fortunate in being very liberally supplied with 
this representative of the Teal Family. During fall, winter, and spring, it is 
one of our commonest ducks, arriving from the North in large numbers early 
in October. By the first of April nearly all have left again for the breeding 
grounds in the North; but occasional flocks are seen so early in the fall that it 
is fair to speculate upon the possibility of a few pairs remaining to rear their 
young within the borders of our State. 

The only call note of the Teal I have ever heard is a miniature “quack,” 
and this is given only by the female. It is similar to the call of the Mallard, 
but of course, is constructed on a very much smaller scale. 

Green-winged Teals are prime favorites with sportsmen on account of 
their invariable fitness for the table, for their difficulty as marks on the wing, 
and for their readiness to come in to a decoy. This last trait only too often 
leads to their undoing, for they are so sociably inclined that, when flying 
singly or in small flocks, they are always ready to pay a visit to any kind of 
ducks or geese, be they feathered or wooden. 


J. H. Bow es. 


No. 311. 


BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


YAN ©. U. No. 140. Querquedula discors (Linn.). 


Description.—Adult male: Forehead and crown (narrowly) and region 
about base of bill bright blackish; a large white crescent on side of face before 
eye; rest of head and upper neck warm plumbeous, with metallic, wine-purple 
reflections (like the plumage of certain doves); fore-neck and entire underparts 
to crissum, including lengthened feathers of sides (nearly meeting across back 
when wings are folded) purplish-vinaceous or purplish-chestnut, heaviest on 
breast, paling laterally, spotted on crop and sides, and barred on breast, belly, 
and longer flank feathers, with blackish; upper back and scapulars greenish fus- 
cous, with narrow and elongated V-shaped markings of vinaceous-cinnamon ; 
inner scapulars and tertiaries, narrow and elongated, greenish dusky, striped with 
vinaceous-cinnamon; lower back and behind nearly plain dusky; crissum and tail 
externally blackish; flanks white; wing-coverts and outer webs of outer scapulars 
and tertiaries a beautiful light grayish blue; speculum shining bronzy green (not 
so bright as in Nettion carolinensis, more “sickly”) with dusky on either side, 
and bordered in front by broad white tips of greater coverts; axillars and lining 
of wings mostly white; bill grayish black; feet dingy yellow with dusky webs 
and claws; iris brown. Adult female (and male in summer): Wing substantially 
as before, or greater coverts not so extensively white-tipped ; no other indication 
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of prime pattern; head, neck, and underparts dull bufty or pale brownish buff; 
the first two finely streaked, save on chin and upper throat, the last variously 
spotted and marked with dusky, lightening on belly; back and scapulars brownish 
dusky, blackening on longer feathers, narrowly edged with light brownish. 
Young: “Similar to adult female, but whole belly immaculate, and speculum 
dull grayish brown without metallic gloss” (Ridgw.). Length 14.50-16.00 
( 368.3-406.4) ; av. of six males: wing 7.34 (186.4); tail 2.60 (66); bill 1.60 
(40.6) ; tarsus 1.20 (30.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Teal” size; white facial crescent of male; grayish 
blue wing-coverts distinctive (except from the following which is otherwise quite 
different ). 

Nesting.—Nest: of grasses, etc., lined with feathers, on the ground. Eggs: 
6-12, greenish white, or dull buffy. Av. size, 1.80 x 1.28 (45.7 x 32.5). Season: 
c. June Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—North America in general, but chiefly eastward; north to 
Alaska, and south to the West Indies, Lower California, and northern South 
America. Casual in California. Breeds from Kansas and southern Illinois 
northward. 

Range in Washington.—Not common summer resident and migrant east of 
the Cascades; rare or casual during migrations on the West-side. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. 
Vol. II. p. 195.] [“Blue-winged teal,’ Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 
(1885) 23.] Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. 1893, p. 17. Rh. B. E. 

Specimens.—Proy. E? 


THIS little duck, known sometimes as the White-faced Teal, is among 
the rarest of our Washington water-fowl. Altho somewhat larger than the 
Green-wing, it is not so cold-proof as that hardy little bird, for at the first 
intimation of winter every Blue-wing promptly leaves for a more balmy 
climate. Early October is as late as we are likely to find them in the fall, and 
they seldom return to us from the South much before the middle of the fol- 
lowing April. At these seasons a very few may be found in our fresh-water 
marshes and inland ponds, for this Teal is not a lover of salt water and is 
seldom to be found in its vicinity. 

In the eastern states where they are common, they find equal favor in the 
eyes of sportsmen with the Green-wing. Like that bird they are always ready 
to come in to a decoy of any kind, and are equally desirable as an addition to 
the menu. ‘The call note is very similar to the “quack” of the Green-wing ; 
and, in fact, their habits are so- largely the same that a detailed account would 
be a mere reiteration. 

It is highly probable that a few pairs remain in the eastern part of our 
State to raise their young, for birds seen at Moses Lake late in May would 
lead us to that supposition. From North Dakota northward these birds are 
common summer residents, and during the season of reproduction they seem to 
lose all sense of fear. A favorite location for the nest is in the long grass 
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close to a railroad track, some nests having been found that were placed only 
six or eight feet away from the rails. Just what whimsical notion induces 
this habit it is difficult to say, but the thunder of the engines and cars does not 
seem to bother her duckship in the least, for she sits placidly upon her eggs 
in utter disregard of passing events. Perhaps it is a case of the Wren’s 
nesting in the scarecrow’s pocket. 

J. H. Bow es. 


No. 312. 


CINNAMON TEAL. ' 


A. O. U. No. 141. Querquedula cyanoptera ( Vicill.). 

Synonym.—Reb-breastep TEAL. 

Description.—Adult male: Entire plumage except back and wings, rich 
chestnut, darker on head, darker and duller on belly, darkest, almost black, on 
crissum; back and inner scapulars warm dusky, margined with cinnamon or 
lighter, inner and middle wing-coverts (the latter overlapping and nearly con- 
cealing the greater coverts), and the outer webs of outer scapulars and tertials 
beautiful light grayish blue; speculum lustrous green, bounded on sides by dusky 
and in front, only in part, by white tips of greater coverts; axillars white; under 
wing-coverts white and dusky; bill black; feet and legs orange; iris orange. 
Adult female (and male in post-nuptial plumage): Similar to corresponding plum- 
age of Q. discors, but darker; more of the throat and sometimes chin speckled ; 
underparts with at least a tinge of the peculiar chestnut color; averaging larger. 
Length 15.50-17.00 (393.7-431.8); wing 7.45 (189.2); tail 2.90 (73.7); bill 1.80 
(45.7); tarsus 1.32 (33.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Large Teal size; heavy chestnut coloration of male 
distinctive. Females and young require careful discrimination from Q. discers; 
see above. 

Nesting.—Nest: in grass or heavy weeds near water, of grass and scanty 
trash, copiously lined with slaty down. Eggs: 9-12, usually 10 or 11, creamy 
white or pale buff, smooth, “oily” surface. Av. size, 1.87 x 1.41 (47.5 x 35.8). 
Season: May 20-June 15; one brood. 

General Range.—\Vestern America from British Columbia south to Chili, 
Patagonia, and Falkland Islands; east in North America to the Rocky Mountains 
and southern Texas; casual in the Mississippi Valley and Florida. 

Range in Washington.—Common summer resident east of the Cascades 
only. 

Authorities.—[Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. Vol XII. pt. IL. 
1860, p. 254; “Ft. Dalles,” (Ore.). Not a valid Washington record.] Anas 
cyanoptera, Dawson, Auk, Vol. XIV. Apr. 1897, p. 171. D*. J. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. 
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OF more than sixty species of the Anatide (Ducks, Geese and Swans) 
found in North America, one only is peculiar to the western United States, 
viz., the Cinnamon Teal. It is a matter of satisfaction, therefore, that our 
western champion is such a handsome fellow. Surely no more alluring 
spectacle could be afforded the sportsman or nature-lover, than that of a flock 
of these brilliant chestnut-colored ducks when they rise suddenly from a way- 
side pond at break of day. It is as tho fragments of the rich red earth, from 
which we are all made, had been startled by the impact of the sun’s rays upon 
the water, and were fleeing toward heaven—earth, air, fire, and water, all in 
one burst of momentary splendor. 

It is only idle folk, however, who can afford finery, and since it is the 
drake who has nothing to do, he wears all the fine clothes. The female, save 
for her blue-gray wing-patches, is the plainest-looking body imaginable, and 
she so closely resembles the female of Q. discors that we seriously wonder if 
their own mates can always distinguish them. I have seen Blue-wings and 
Cinnamons associating together during the mating season, and the males 
appeared to regard each other with jealousy, as tho they really feared con- 
fusion of brides. 

A favorite play on the part of these Teal at mating time is leap-frog. A 
bird will vault into the air and pass over another’s head and down again with 
a great splash; whereupon the other, as likely as not, will return the compli- 
ment. This passage occurs oftenest between two males, and does not appear to 
have any unfriendly motive. 

So demure and unobtrusive are these birds at nesting time that one is 
likely to underestimate their numbers, unless he sets about it in systematic 
fashion to discover their nests. This may be done best of all by “dragging’’; 
that is, by holding a long rope at each end and sweeping it across a weed-patch 
or a low-lying meadow. The bird flies from under the rope in great terror, but 
is never, in our experience, so frightened that she will not return. In this way 
we located twenty nests along a certain stream in Douglas County, where we 
should not have expected half that number. 

Our purpose was study rather than collection, and the most striking fact 
which our observation disclosed was the number and variety of the birds’ 
enemies at nesting time. Nest after nest was rifled by the prowling vermin 
that housed in the river-bank. Once as I was crossing a luxuriant stretch of 
herbage a foot or more in height, I came upon two broken egg-shells of a 
Cinnamon Teal. A little search disclosed the nest about six feet away and a 
glance revealed the tragedy which had been enacted on the previous night. 
The grass tussock which sheltered the nest gaped open and the dark down was 
scattered. A befouled and broken egg bore sad testimony to the mortal fright 
of the mother bird, altho none of the remaining six were broken. A bit of 
blood on the down showed that it was the bird rather than the eggs the 
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nightly heart-break among the brooding birds where minks and weasels, 
skunks, rats, otters, badgers, coyotes, and raccoons are allowed to roam. Of 
twenty-eight ducks’ nests (of all species) examined in this neighborhood, only 
four remained unmolested at the close of our two weeks’ stay. Obviously, if we 
are to protect our ducks, certain other natural features must be eliminated. 


No. 313. 
SHOVELLER. 


A. O. U. No. 142. Spatula clypeata (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—SPoonBILL. SPOooN-BILL, Duck. BROAD-BILL. 

Description.—4dult male: Head and neck sooty black, overlaid, especially 
above, with glossy green and glancing metallic blue or purple; lower neck and 
fore-breast pure white ; lower breast, belly, and sides purplish chestnut, the longer 
side-feathers dusky-barred; back, narrowly, greenish dusky, becoming greenish 
black on rump and behind, and glossy green on sides of upper tail-coverts; cris- 
sum black, separated from belly anteriorly by white, finely undulated with dusky ; 
white flank-patches; inner scapulars white, and inner tertiaries white-striped ; 
wing-coverts and outer webs of outer tertiaries light grayish blue; the posterior 
row of coverts greenish dusky at base, broadly white-tipped; speculum glossy 
green bounded on either side by dusky; primaries dusky; axillars and lining of 
wing white; bill spatulate, the upper mandible much broader at tip than lower 
and enclosing it; lamellae prominent, deep black; feet orange-red; iris brown. 
Adult female: Wings much as in male, but duller; scapulars like back and ter- 
tiaries not striped; upperparts, except head and neck, plain fuscous glossed pos- 
teriorly with greenish; remaining plumage buffy or buffy white, spotted with 
brownish fuscous; head and neck narrowly streaked with dusky; lower breast 
tinged with brownish; bill brown above, orange below. Young male: Like adult 
female but colors heavier, and belly tinged with chestnut. Young female: Similar 
to adult but wing-coverts dull slaty gray, only faintly tinged with bluish or green- 
ish; speculum not so extensively glossy green. Iength 17.00-21.00 (431.8-533.4) ; 
wing 9.00-10.00 (228.6-254) ; tail 3.00-3.50 (76.2-88.9) ; culmen 2.50-2.90 (63.5- 
73.7); breadth of bill near tip 1.20 (30.5); tarsus 1.50 (38.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Smaller than Mallard; bill broadened at tip distine- 
tive; male with white breast and rich chestnut belly. 

Nesting.—WNest: on the ground in or near swamp, lined with weed-stalks and 
grasses, or reeds. Eggs: 6-10, pale bluish or greenish gray. Av. size, 2.12 x 1.48 
(53-9 x 37.6). Season: first week in June. 

General Range.—Northern hemisphere. In North America breeding from 
Alaska to Texas; not abundant on the Atlantic Coast north of the Carolinas. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant and winter resident on Puget 
Sound; not uncommon migrant and summer resident east of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

Authorities.—Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. XII. pt. II. 
E860; ps 2552) a C&s. Rh, Kk. BB: E:- 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. E. 
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ONE clan e at the long, broadly spatulate bill of the “Spoonbill,” or 
Shoveller, is quite sufficient to establish the bird’s identity in the mind of any 
one who has ever even heard one of its names. This huge bill not only gives 


its owner a top-heavy appearance, but gives the impression of a larger bird 


than the measurements warrant Ihe bird is rather less of a vegetarian than 


most of its kind. It eschews grain, and is not so partial to water-cresses and 
succulent browse as are Mallards and \W idgeon The roots of aquatic plants 
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men. Their most striking characteristic from the hunter's standpoint is curi- 
osity—this and artless innocence. If there is anything unusual going on in the 
swamp, the Shoveller wants to see. It is, therefore, the easiest of birds to 
decoy. Once when Mr. Bowles’s dog was retrieving a duck in open water, a 
drake Shoveller came flying up, noted something interesting, and settled 
promptly within a foot of dog and bird. However, if frightened, or on a 
flyway, it requires a good shot to bring a Shoveller to bag, as it is almost as 
swift awing as any of the teals. 

The plumage of this duck is very handsome, and some of its features are 
of special interest to the bird-student. Thus the markings of the drake com- 
bine in a striking degree the essential characters of both the Mallard and the 
Blue-winged Teal. Its head is of iridescent green, its lowerparts are chestnut, 
and its feet red,—all characteristic of the male Mallard—while its wing is 
practically an enlarged edition of the drake Blue-wing. The bird’s eye, more- 
over, is golden, like that of the genus Clangula, and in its striped scapulars as 
well as in the pattern of coloration on flanks and tail-coverts the bird recalls the 
lordly Pintail. 

The nesting of the Shoveller is not differentiated from that of a half 
dozen other river ducks, which resort to lowland meadows and weedy areas 
adjacent to swamps. ‘Ten or eleven eggs, buffy as to hue, with a greenish cast, 
are placed in a grass-lined depression on the ground; and when the set nears 
completion an abundance of dark down is provided, both to retain the parental 
warmth, and to screen the eggs from observation in the owner's absence. One 
curious fact came to light in the course of last season’s nesting; namely, the 
dependence of the ducks upon the presence of Meadowlarks. We found that 
the close proximity of these two very diverse species was no chance coinci- 
dence, but a very practical rule, insomuch that whenever, in dragging, we 
flushed a Meadowlark, we said, “*‘Now look for the duck’s nest.” Once, before 
we had discovered this rule, we put up a Shoveller from two eggs and marked 
the spot with a bit of string tied to a neighboring weed. Returning four days 
later and dropping carefully to my knees before the string-tied cluster, I 
stretched out my hand to part the thick grasses. From exactly beneath the 
hand, with a yip of terror, flew a Meadowlark from six eggs. Talk of the con- 
tinuity of Nature! Here was a manifest exception. Six eggs I had expected, 
but not Meadowlarks’. What pixie of the meadows had been tricking me? It 
was not till the day following that I returned with renewed courage to resolve 
the riddle. The Shoveller’s eggs, now cleverly concealed by down, were just 
twelve inches away from those of the Meadowlark. — Evidently, the Duck seeks 
association with the Lark; this not so much with a view to congenial company, 
as in order that she may be warned of the approach of danger. Perhaps it is 
the male Lark whose advice she plans to follow, in view of the fact that her 
natural protector, the gay drake, will desert as soon as she begins to brood. 
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No. 314. 


PINTAIE: 


IN, OL ING 143. Dafila acuta (Linn.). 
Synonyms.—Spric-TalL. SPIKE-TAIL. 


Description.—Adult male: Head and upper-neck hair-brown, darker or 
warmer brown on top of head, with faint greenish or wine-purple iridescence on 
sides of occiput; a narrow white stripe from occiput obliquely backward and 
downward to join white of breast; enclosed space on hind-neck blackish; fore- 
neck, breast and belly white, faintly dusky-barred on lower belly ; hind-neck, back, 
sides of breast, and sides finely wavy-barred dusky and white; posterior scapu- 
lars and tertiaries lanceolate, heavily striped, broadly with black, more narrowly 
with buffy white, light brownish gray, and fuscous; rump and behind with mesial 
brownish dusky and obscure wavy-barring of fuscous and whitish; central pair 
of tail-feathers much elongated, ‘blackish’ or with metallic reflections; crissum 
white, separated from belly by dull white area and broad flank patches; wing- 
coverts plain brownish gray, the posterior row tipped with cinnamon-rufous ; 
speculum dull bronzy green or faintly glossy with dusky on either side, and 
bordered behind by black and terminal white; axillars white with a little mottling 
of light grayish brown; lining of wings mottled brownish gray and white; bill 
black, edged with grayish blue: feet and legs grayish blue; iris brown. Adult 
female: Obscurely colored; pale ochraceous or whitish on belly; ochraceous- 
buff or brownish buff on remaining underparts; much darker, nearly cinnamon- 
brown on crown; head and neck finely streaked with dusky, except occasionally 
on upper throat; breast variously spotted and streaked; sides with large irregular 
U-shaped markings of brownish dusky; upperparts dusky or greenish fuscous, 
lightly or heavily ~ marked and striped with dull ochraceous or ochraceous-buft ; 
wing much duller than in male, altho pattern traceable; wing-coverts fuscous, 
narrowly white-edged and tipped; the tips of posterior row scarcely broader, 
white; speculum dusky with faint purplish and greenish gloss; axillars more 
heavily mottled with grayish brown. Adult male in breeding plumage: Similar 
to adult female, but wing as in ordinary plumage (Ridgw.). Young male: Like 
adult female but more ochraceous below and more uniformly streaked; slightly 
transverse-barred above, and wing early showing adult characteristics. Young 
female: Similar to adult, but more heavily tinged below, and more heavily 
streaked and striped above; speculum light ‘brown dappled with dusky. Adult 
male length 26.00-30.00 (660.4-762) ; wing 10.60 (269.2); tail 6.25-9.50 (158.8- 
241.3); bill 2.10 (53.3); tarsus 1.70 (43.2). Females average smaller ;—tail 
4.00-5.00 ( 101.6-127 ) 

Recognition Marks.—\Mlallard size or less; lengthened tail-feathers of adult 
male; head hair-brown; fore-neck and below white (adult male). The female 
and young of this bird present difficulties. Look aa for the w edge- shaped tail, 
and top of head suffused with cinnamon-brown and heavily streaked ‘with blackish ; 
then eliminate other species by careful attention to speculum and wing-coverts. 


Nesting.—WNest: on the ground, usually in a bunch of tall grass not far from 
water. Eggs: 8-12, pale greenish gray or buffy white. Av. size, 2.20x 1.48 
(55.9 X 37.6). Season: June I-10; one brood. 
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General Range.—Northern hemisphere, In North America breeding chiefly 
north of the United States, but irregularly south in the West to Arizona, etc.; 
south in winter thruout the United States to Cuba and Panama. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and early spring and late 
fall migrant, especially on Puget Sound. Breeds sparingly in the interior. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 777. T. C&S. L. 
Rh. Kb. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. E. 


REGARDED from any view point save that of familiarity, the Pintail 
deserves to head the list or River Ducks (Anatina The Mallard is the con 
temporary ancestor of the domestic duck, and as such is perhaps entitled to 
first consideration; but the Pintail is the epitome of all that makes ducks inter 
esting. He is as handsome as any (save the Wood Duck, who is a profes 
sional beauty), and to the splendor of a handsome color-pattern he adds both 
a sinuous 
wracefulness 
of movement 
and a bearing 
of conscious 


quality 
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ensign, and if the phrase “lordly Pintail’” occurs to vou, it will never be 


Pintails are Wary birds. and when mingling on the water with other 
speees are usuall the first to give the alarm Re ng of a Sor iable nature, and 
fastidious as to personal appearance, they spend a good deal of time on 


shore preening their feathers and gabbling an iably, or else napping. Here, by 
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the exercise of proper precautions, they may be stalked; and owing to their 
habit of bunching closely when taking to wing, a second barrel may be even 
more destructive than the first. As single winged targets, they are among the 
most difficult, as their flight is extremely swift, perhaps the most rapid of any 
of the ducks. 

At the mating season the Pintails delight to exhibit their volatorial powers. 
A bravo will climb the heavens in sheer exuberance of spirit, and then descend 
on stiffly outstretched and down-curved wings at a breakneck speed. As he 
nears the ground, he shifts the angle slightly, and shoots over the surface like 
a meteor, challenging as he passes, with a wing-rush which leaves the beholder 
almost dazed. The female sometimes participates in these aerial excursions, 
and enjoys the sport as well as her consort. Nelson tells of such a pair 
which attracted his attention in the lower Yukon country: “Back and forth 
they passed at a marvelously swift rate of speed, with frequent quick turns 
and evolutions. At one moment they were almost out of view high overhead, 
and the next saw them skimming along the ground 1n an involved course very 
difficult to follow with the eye. Ere long a second male joined in the chase, 
then a third, and so on until six males vied with each other in the pursuit. The 
original pursuer appeared to be the only one capable of keeping close to the coy 
female, and owing to her dextrous turns and curves he was able to draw near 
only at inter- , 
vals. When- § 
ever he did 
succeed he al- 
ways passed 
under the fe- 
male, and kept 
so close to her 
fala alstem eles 
wings clattered 
together with 
a noise like a 
watchman’s 
Gaitule ms vancd 
audible a long 
distance. This 
chase lasted 
half an hour, 
and after five 
of the pur- 
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one by one, the pair remaining (and | think the male was the same that 
originated the pursuit) settled in one of the ponds.” 

Pintails are common with us only in winter, and they are the first of the 
River Ducks to move northward in the early spring. While they are lovers of 
fresh water, and prefer the secluded lakes and pools of the interior, they are of 
regular occurrence on salt water during the migrations, and are most in evi- 
dence on Puget Sound in February, when the northward movement is under 
full headway. They nest chiefly north of our borders and are counted the 
most abundant breeding River Ducks in western Alaska. A few, however, 
remain to breed in eastern Washington. We found a nest at Brook Lake, 
which, having escaped the mower, fell a victim to the horse-rake, so that only 
seven of ten eggs were spared us. 

The young after hatching are kept in the most secluded depths of the 
swamp, and it was a very lucky chance which placed two of these promising 
youngsters in the benevolent clutches of Messrs. Finley and Bohlman, on 
Tulé Lake in southern Oregon. A bird on the photographic plate is worth 
two on the dinner plate, but the flavor of the Pintail is so delicious that one 
might be pardoned for desiring both. 


No. 315. 
WOOD DUCK. 


VA. O. U. No. 144. Aix sponsa (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—SumMer Duck. “Tur Brive.” 

Description.—Adult male: Of almost indescribable elegance; head, crested, 
metallic and iridescent green, purple, violet, and black; a white line from angle 
of upper mandible along crown, and another backward from behind eye, both 
continued in the feathers of the large occipital crest; throat white, sending up 
two transverse bars on either side on cheek and hind-neck; fore-neck and breast 
rich chestnut, glossed with purplish on sides of breast, and marked centrally with 
triangular white spots, which increase in size backward; belly broadly white; 
sides warm fulvous, minutely waved with black, the tips of the outermost feathers 
with broad crescentic bars of black and white; chestnut of breast and fulvous 
of sides separated by two transverse bars, the front one white, the hinder black; 
upperparts chiefly sooty or velvety black with metallic reflections of blue, purple, 
green, and bronze; the anterior and marginal coverts and base of primaries (all 
mostly concealed) plain fuscous; exposed tips of primaries silvery white, on 
outer web tipped with metallic blue; secondaries white-tipped, the exposed webs 
metallic; crissum sooty-brown with metallic gloss; flank-patches intense purplish 
chestnut; axillars and lining of wings white, spotted or barred with dusky; “bill 
(in life) beautifully varied with jet-black, milk-white, lilac, red, orange, and 
yellow; legs and feet orange, claws black; iris and edges of eye-lid red.” Adult 
female and young: Crest only faintly indicated; top of head purplish brown 
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with faint metallic reflections; throat and space about eye (extending backward 
to occiput) and some feathering about base of bill, white; rest of head ashy 
brown; upperparts much as in male but duller, chiefly warm brown in place of 
black; fore-neck and breast brown, streaked with lighter or dull ochraceous; 
belly white; crissum mixed fuscous and white. Length, adult male: 19.00-20.50 
(482.6-520.7) ; wing 9.15 (232.4); tail 3.88 (98.6); bill 1.30 (33); tarsus 1.36 
(34.5). Female, length: 17.00-19.25 (431.8-489) ; other dimensions in proportion. 


Recognition Marks.—Smaller than Mallard. Exquisitely variegated plum- 
age of male unmistakable; female unlike that of any other species. 

Nesting.—Nest: in a hollow tree, lined with twigs, grasses, and down. 
Eggs: 8-14, buffy white. Av. size, 2.05 x 1.55 (52.1 x 39.4). Season: c. May 20; 
one brood. 


General Range.—Temperate North America, breeding thruout its range. 
Cuba. Accidental in Europe. 


Range in Washington.—Formerly common summer resident and migrant. 
Now rare thruout the State save on islands of lower Columbia where still 
abundant. 

Authorities—Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI. pt. IV. 1857, p. 102. 
IW, (CS WEAS AR 18%, 1 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. 


FEW if any more exquisitely beautiful creatures have been fashioned in 
the workshop of Nature than the Wood Ducks of America. Among the 
Ducks, certainly, only the Mandarin (Aix galericulata) of China, a near rela- 
tive, may vie with this species in brilliancy of coloring and delicacy of mould. 
Linneeus called the Wood Duck the Bride (Latin, sporsa, bride) but, of course, 
it is the bridegroom who wears the jewels and inherits the products of Oriental 
dye-stuffs, bequeathed thru a thousand generations; for, Males must strut 
and females must work, is the rule among ducks as among most other birds. 
Literally all the colors of the rainbow belong to this bird in his nuptial plumage, 
with black and white thrown in for good measure. And with all this gaudy 
attire go many accomplishments not attained by any others in the group. 

Birds of this species frequent secluded swamps, bayous, and _ sheltered 
water-ways. They are swift and graceful fliers, and they are able to traverse 
the mazes of the forest with the ease of pigeons. They perch readily upon the 
branches of trees, and even walk along them without hesitancy. To the 
aquatic fare offered by the surface and depths of woodland pools, is added the 
flying insects of the forest home, and the tender shoots and leaves of plants in 
spring. Acorns are a favorite focd in fall, and upon these the birds sometimes 
stuff themselves to repletion. 

Most curious are the nesting habits, with which our fathers in some of the 
older States were almost as familiar as we are with those of Robins. The 
birds arrive mated in early spring, and in later April, May, or early June, 
according to latitude, a site is chosen in the hollow of a broken branch of a 
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tree, in a large deserted Woodpecker hole, or in a central hollow of some tree 
to which admission may be gained thru a crevice. Those holes which over- 
look water are preferred, but in the absence of these the bride and groom will 
sometimes take up residence a half a mile from the nearest swamp or stream, 
Within the chosen hollow, from eight to seventeen eggs, “resembling old pol- 
ished ivory,” are placed on a cushion of grasses, leaves, feathers, and down. 
Occasionally the entrance to the hole is so narrow that the female in visiting 
her eggs is obliged to spend some time in squeezing thru. As the female sits 
for four weeks, the male mounts guard in a neighboring tree and apprises her 
of approaching danger by a strange cry, “oe-eck,” like the crowing of a young 
cock. 

When the young are hatched, they instinctively scramble to the mouth of 
the hole and tumble out, or are urged out by the mother, falling either into the 
receptive water, or upon the carpet of leaves at the foot of the nesting tree. If 
the distance is too great, the mother will carry the youngsters to the ground in 
her bill one at a time, until all are out, and then lead them to the nearest water. 


Mr. J. W. Edwards, a well-known pioneer of Seattle, informs us that a 
Wood Duck nested yearly, until recently, in an old maple stub on the banks of 
Squawk Slough near Redmond. The nesting cavity was about eighteen feet 
up, and so well accustomed did the mother duck become to the attentions of 
her human neighbors that the school-boys built a cleat ladder up the side of 
the stub and took turns watching the brooding bird without causing her 
desertion. 

Wood Ducks used to be very abundant in the Central and Southern 
States, but so fierce has been the gun-fire directed against them that they have 
been actually exterminated in many of their former haunts; and the alarm has 
been vigorously sounded of late by both the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the Bureau of the Biological Survey at Washington, in view of 
the threatened extinction of the species. The bird is now little known in 
Washington, save along the southern border. Here, and especially upon the 
islands of the lower Columbia River, Deer Island, Sanvie’s, and the rest, 
Wood Ducks are not only common but abundant. It is reported to us on the 
highest authority that members of certain shooting clubs in Portland obtain 
the bag-limit (now twenty-five, but until very recently fifty ducks per day in 
Oregon) of this species alone during the September shooting. In view of the 
bird's scarcity elsewhere, such a thoughtless course is very much to be 
deprecated, 

The situation upon the banks of the Columbia serves again to emphasize 
the necessity of some national system of control. Here is a species known to 
be in danger of extermination, yet locally abundant in one circumscribed sec- 
tion. The entire nation is interested in the preservation of this bird, but the 
government is powerless to interfere where the local conscience is apathetic or 
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the danger unrealized. Until the matter is legally remedied, our appeal must 
be to the honor and the unselfishness, as well as to the common sense, of those 
who, perhaps unwittingly, occupy a position so uniquely favored. Viewed in 
the large the slaughter of Wood Ducks is an esthetic crime. Why should we, 
the people of the United States, sacrifice this jewel of the waters, which might 
gladden all our eyes for all our lives, for the sake of the insignificant mouth- 
fuls of meat which only one ten-thousandth of our number could enjoy for a 
few seasons? The Wood Duck should be absolutely protected wherever found, 
and especially in those sections, the lower Columbia and the lower Fraser 
Rivers, where there is some real hope of saving it. Let us, if possible, ere it 
be too late, snatch this priceless gem of the bird world from the perdition to 
which we have already consigned the Wild Pigeon and the Wild Turkey! 


No. 316. 


REDHEAD: 


A. O. U. No. 146. Marila americana (Eyt.). 

Synonym.—AMERICAN PocttArp. 

Description.—dult male: Angle between culmen and forehead abrupt; 
head and upper-neck bright chestnut, glossed with reddish purple, mostly heavily 
on neck; lower-neck and breast all around (i. e. including upper back) deep 
glossy brownish black; belly white; rump, upper tail-coverts, and crissum sooty 
black; remaining plumage, except wings, and including lower belly (in fact all 
above the “water-line’) finely wavy-barred or vermiculated dusky and white in 
about equal proportions; wing-coverts ashy gray speckled with white; speculum 
still lighter—warm ashy gray, tipped with white; axillars entirely and lining 
of wings chiefly white; bill dull blue with a black belt at tip; feet grayish blue, 
with black claws and dusky webs; iris orange. Adult female: Much plainer; 
wing as in male; above and on breast and sides warm or dull grayish brown, 
more or less tipped with buffy or fulvous, the feathers of back and scapulars 
sometimes speckled with dusky and white on tips, according to season; darker 
on back and crown, lighter on sides of head and neck, especially above bill, light- 
ening to buffy white on chin and throat; belly white; lower belly light grayish 
brown; crissum grayish brown and white; bill lighter than in male. /immature 
male: Like adult female but darker; feathers near base of bill, on sides only, 
whitish ; speculum (always?) creamy white instead of ashy gray. Length 18.co- 
22.00 (457.2-558.8) ; wing 8.96 (227.6) ; tail 2.50 (63.5) ; bill 1.80 (45.7) ; tarsus 
1.56 (39.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size or smaller; chestnut head, black breast, 
and “canvas” back and sides of male. See distinctions under next species. 

Nesting.—Nest: in a marsh or near water, of reeds, grasses, etc., well lined 


General Range. 


Range in Washington. 


Authorities. 
Hubbard, 


Specimens. 
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ing to Puget Sound and its surrounding lakes does not so much as know the 
bird. Personally, in an experience of twelve years, I have seen only one 
example in the last-named section, and this I was fortunate enough to get ina 
little swamp on the outskirts of South Tacoma. 

Save the Ringneck, it is the only member of the subfamily to which it 
belongs, the Fuliguline, that is not partial to salt water, for it is very seldom 
found anywhere except among the fresh-water lakes and marshes. In appear- 
ance it is considerably like the Canvas-back, for which it is often mistaken, 
but one look at the head and bill should tell the story. The bill of the Redhead 
is low at the base of the upper mandible, while that of the Canvas-back arches 
high up at the base and practically makes the forehead. 

As a table duck, when each is at its best, there is absolutely no choice, 
tho fashion has dictated that Canvas-backs should command the fancy prices. 
Any ducks that eat the same food are bound to taste very much the same, and 
as a matter of fact the Redhead is much the superior bird of the two, for the 
reason that it feeds only in fresh water. 

They are essentially lovers of shoal bodies of fresh water, and in summer 
resort in considerable numbers to the larger lakes of central Washington for 
the purpose of rearing their young. One of their favorite breeding grounds 
may be found at Moses Lake, a beautiful body of water situated in the north 
central part of the State. At this place, in the summer of rgo6, it is certain 
that at least one hundred and fifty pairs remained to nest. Paddling our 
canoe along the margin of the lake, close to its heavy fringe of cat-tails, we 
would flush a pair or two at intervals of every hundred feet. As is customary 
with all water-fowl during the nesting season, they were remarkably tame, 
allowing such a close approach as to give an excellent view of the handsome 
nuptial plumage of the male. 

Leaving the canoe and plunging at random into the sea of rushes, fortune 
may favor us sufficiently to permit of our happening upon one of their nests. 
This is a heavy, deep basket of rushes, placed in the thickest of the growth, 
either upon a small muddy island left by the receding water, or built up 
amongst the flags upon the matted dead stems which cover the surface of the 
lake in these places. It is a structure of such beauty as to cause the bird 
student to pause almost breathless upon its discovery. The mother duck has 
heard his noisy approach long since and departed, first carefully spreading 
over the eggs a heavy blanket taken from the lining of the nest. This consists 
entirely of down of the most delicate shade of white faintly tinged with gray, 
which the duck plucks from her own breast. A faint glimpse only can be 
obtained of the twelve or fourteen greenish drab eggs which seem completely 
to fill the nest, but let the sun be shining brightly with the dense green rushes 
for a background, and be sure that fatigue, soaked clothing, mosquitoes, and a 
dozen other discomforts, will instantly vanish from remembrance at the sight. 
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In their family affairs the Redheads are somewhat eccentric, and also 
seem to be of rather a long-suffering disposition. Nests have been found con- 
taining as many as twenty-five or thirty eggs, which seems good evidence of 
the combined efforts of at least two females. They are also imposed upon by 
other species of ducks, which not infrequently make a foster mother of the 
obliging Redhead, to the extent of persuading her to hatch out and rear six or 
seven ducklings which are not her own. 


J. H. Bows.es. 


No. 317. 
CANVAS-BACK. 


A. O. U. No. 147. Marila vallisneria (Wils.}. 

Description.—Adu/t male: Similar to preceding species, but larger, head 
larger, bill longer, and no evident angle between bill and forehead; head and 
upper neck reddish brown without purplish gloss, blackening on crown and chin; 
the sides less heavily waved with dusky; the white bars of upperparts much wider 
than the dusky (hence entire back conspicuously lighter in tone); upper mandi- 
ble dusky at base, bluish only between nostril and black tip; iris red. Adult 
female: Similar to that of preceding species, but proportioned like male; bill cor- 
respondingly different; feathers of back and scapulars more or less wavy- 
barred with white. The female Red-head is sparingly speckled above with dusky 
and whitish, but never barred. Length 20.00-23.50 (508-596.9): wing 9.00 
(228.6) ; tail 2.90 (73.7); bill 2.35 (59.7); tarsus 1.75 (44.5). 

Recognition Marks.— Mallard size; slope of culmen continuous with fore- 
head; reddish brown head and light canvas back. For detailed comparison with 
A. americana see above. 

Nesting.— Nest: on the ground of marshes and grassy sloughs, of grasses, 
etc., lined sparingly with feathers. Eggs: 6-10, buffy white with a greenish or 
bluish tinge. Av. size, 2.45 x 1.75 (62.2 x 44.5). Season: c. June Ist; one brood. 

General Range.—Nearly all of North America, breeding from the north- 
western states northward to Alaska. 

Range in Washington.—West-side, rather common winter resident on salt 
water, found chiefly about mouths of rivers and on tide-flats; East-side, not 
common migrant and rare summer resident. 

Authorities.— [lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
II. p. 193.] Aythya valisneriana, Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. VI. pt. IV. 
1857, p. 103.” I’. C&S. L*. Rh: Kb. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. E. 


TO be classed as a reference book for epicures is far from being the 
main object of “The Birds of Washington.” However, the edible qualities of 
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our game-birds is a proper subject for inquiry on our part, and we are willing 
to testify as far as experience enables us. But as to the flavor of the Canvas- 
back, we are not a court of last appeal. We have never dined at Sherry’s, 
where, we are told, the price of ducks is measured by eagles. Moreover, 
the “wild celery” (Jallisneria spiralis,) which is the orthodox diet of the 
Canvas-back, grows in Maryland and not in Washington. On the whole, 
therefore, we are willing to accept the conclusions of the late Dr. Elliot 
Coues: “When feeding on wild celery the flesh acquires a peculiarly fine 
flavor, which has gained for the bird great renown among gastronomers; 
but its flesh is of no special excellence under other circumstances, in fact 
inferior to that of most River Ducks (Anatine). ‘There is little reason for 
squealing in barbaric joy over this over-rated and generally under-done bird ; 
not one person in ten thousand can tell it from any other Duck on the 
table, and then only under the celery circumstance just said.” Certainly 
a Canvas-back which has fed for two weeks or a month on our marine worms 
and crustaceans, with a few decayed salmon for relish, has little to offer a 
fastidious palate. 


The sportsmen of Washington, however, have little need to disturb 
themselves as to how their Canvas-backs are going to taste, for the birds are 
far from plentiful at any season of the year. They seldom arrive before the 
middle of December, after which time they may occasionally be found in small 
flocks, either in our fresh water lakes, or on the open water over against our 
tide-flats. In the central part of the State they often remain until well into the 
summer, and a few pairs undoubtedly breed along the reedy margins of the 
lakes in that region. 

The food of the Canvas-back is almost always obtained by diving, the 
vegetation being pulled up and the succulent roots eaten. \When the birds 
come to the surface with bills laden with the coveted herbage, they are fre- 
quently set upon and robbed by Widgeon and other ducks, which have 
assembled for the purpose. 


Considerable uncertainty exists as to the relative abundance of Canvas- 
backs and Redheads. Even in hand Redheads are often reported by sports- 
men as Canvas-backs, and vice versa. The resemblances are striking, but 
the differences are unmistakable, the best single mark of distinction being 
the sloping forehead of the Canvas-back, without noticeable angle at the 
base of the bill. The back of this bird, also, is much lighter in color. Both 
birds, moreover, bear a striking superficial resemblance to the females of 
the larger Mergansers, and many a poor “Saw-bill” has fallen victim to 
snap judgment in this regard. The Canvas-back is a heavier bird than any 
of the others mentioned, for when fattened on eel-grass it may weigh as 
high as five or six pounds. 
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No. 318. 
AMERICAN SCAUP DUCK. 


A. O. U. No. 148. Marila marila (Linn. ). 

Synonyms.—Scaurp. Greater Scaup. Biue-sinn. SHurrrer. Rarr 
Duck. BLack-HEAD. FLockinGc Duck. 

Description.—Adult male: Head and neck black with green gloss; foreneck 
all around and breast rich purplish black; a collar around neck obscurely lighter; 
belly and sides pure white; back and scapulars vermiculate or wavy-barred black 
and white—the white bars wider in front, becoming much narrower behind; ter- 
tiaries, lower back, and tail-coverts sooty black; flanks sooty brown; wing-coverts 
blackish, speckled sparingly on tips with white; speculum white, tipped with 
blackish; axillars and under wing-coverts chiefly white; bill dull blue with black 
nail, broadening and much hooked at tip; feet dark plumbeous and with darker 
webs; iris yellow. Adult female: Region about base of bill (least on chin) 
white; head and neck plain snuff brown; fore-neck and breast dark brown, edged 
and tipped with lighter; sides and crissum dark grayish brown, the former de- 
cidedly, the latter obscurely vermiculated with white; belly white, shading into 
brown marginally; upperparts brownish dusky, the tips of feathers speckled or 
obscurely vermiculated with white; wings, bill, etc., as in male. Length 17.50- 
20.00 (444.5-508) ; wing 8.65 (219.7); tail 2.90 (73.7); bill 1.75 (44.5); tarsus 
1.50 (38.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Smaller than Mallard; head, neck and breast black 
(female brown) ; belly and sides white (male) ; bill bluish with black nail. Larger. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground in a 
yrassy swamp, of grasses, etc., lined with feathers and down. Eggs: 6-10, pale 
grayish olive or buffy. Av. size 2.54 x 1.71 (64.5 X 43.4). 

General Range.—North America, breeding far north. South in winter to 
Guatemala. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant thruout the 
State ; abundant in winter on Puget Sound, especially in protected harbors. 

Authorities.—Fulix marila Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
p: 79%. T. C&S/L*. Rh DD" BeBe 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. E. 


AT Semiahmoo Spit, upon our northern boundary, the Bluebills begin 
to arrive from the North about the 20th of September, and their numbers are 
augmented for at least a month thereafter. The earlier arrivals come in small 
flocks of from a dozen to twenty-five individuals, borne upon the wings of a 
northwest breeze, and as they pass the narrow promontory of sand, the waiting 
gunners exact toll of those which enter the harbor. Upon the waters of the 
inner bay, Drayton Harbor, the incoming birds assemble in a great raft, five or 
ten thousand strong, and, if undisturbed, deploy to dive in shallow water, 
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feeding not only upon the eel-grass itself, but upon the varied forms of life 
which shelter in its green fastnesses. 

It is not uninteresting to watch a small platoon of these somewhat prosaic 
fowls at supper. They spend as much time as possible below, and when they 
are well assured of safety they excuse themselves one by one, till not a soul re- 
mains in sight, not even a lookout. ‘Then one emerges, then another, until the 
whole company is reassembled to compare notes on their luck, or to disappear 
again in one, two—thirty order, after their lungs are re-charged with air. 

About half an hour before sunset, as tho by some preconcerted signal, a 
grand exodus takes place. Flock joins flock as the birds rise steadily against 
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the wind. Mindful of their former experience, the ducks attain a height of 
two or three times that at which they entered the harbor and, strong in the 
added confidence of numbers, the serried host, some forty companies abreast, 
sweeps over the spit in unison—a beautiful and impressive sight. Some five 
minutes later a second movement of a similar nature is organized by half as 
many birds remaining; while a third wave, containing only a hundred or so of 
laggards, leaves the harbor destitute of Scaups. 

Before the advent of the white man the Indians had methods of their 
own for obtaining these abundant fowls in wholesale quantities. According 
to Suckley, long nets were stretched from pole to pole along these narrow 
sand-spits just before the evening exodus, and the birds, not having been 
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molested upon entering their feeding grounds, fell easy victims as they en- 
deavored to breast the spit at sunset. Fire hunting was also a favorite method. 
The ducks, at rest upon the water after nightfall, and dazzled by the glare of 
a light at the bow of a canoe, allowed themselves to be clubbed or speared by 
the unseen foe. 

But the ingenious methods of the savage were as child's play in compari- 
son with the pump guns of his more insatiable brothers. Bluebills are still 
common, or so we account them, but we only know a tenth part of their 
former numbers. Indeed, how silly we all are to carry out upon the present 
scale a slaugiter which can have only one result, viz., the practical extermina- 
tion of the wild fowl! We are a spendthrift breed, we Americans, born with 
gold spoons in our mouths, and reckless of our inheritance, the amplest ever 
provided the sons of men, but no more inexhaustible on that account than were 
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the oceans of Mars, where water is now declared to be at a premium. As with 
our acres and forests and fishes, so with our birds: there is a handwriting on 
our wall, and its interpretation is, ‘Cultivate, propagate, and preserve, if you 
would enjoy.” 


No bird is quicker to avail itself of protection than the Bluebill. Wher- 
ever the laws forbid shooting from the wharves or upon the waterways, there 
Scaups make themselves at home; and in those few places where they are not 
even frightened, as by idle stone-throwers, they become almost as tame as 
domestic ducks. They are already common in winter in most of the larger 
harbors on Puget Sound and, since they are fond of fresh water as well as salt, 
we may expect them to appear in considerable numbers upon the new bird 
reserve of Lake Washington. This bird reserve, by the way, will prove one of 
the proudest monuments of an exceptionally intelligent Legislature, that of 
1909, and of the unselfish zeal of Miss Jennie V. Getty, of Kirkland. Such a 
prudent enactment as that which authorized this experiment in bird (and 
human) protection, gives us comfortable assurance that the handwriting on 
the wall will be heeded in Washington. 


No. 319. 


LESSER -SCAUP. 
Vy O. U. No. 144 i i ] 
A. O. U. No. 149. Marila affinis (Eyt.). 

Synonyms.—Lessrr Scaup. Lirtne BLACKHEAD. BLUEBILL, ete. (sharing 
names applied to preceding form). 

Description.—dAdult male: Similar to preceding but smaller; the head not 
glossed with green,—violet or purplish instead. Adult female: Distinguishable 
from that of 4. marila only by smaller size. Length 15.00-17.00 (381-431.8) ; 
wing 8.00 (203.2) ; tail 2.30 (58.4); bill 1.65 (41.9); tarsus 1.40 (35.6). 

Recognition Marks.—See preceding species ; smaller. 

Nesting.—Nest and Eggs like those of preceding species. Ay. size of eggs, 
DP exaes OM 05722 a4 Oud) 

General Range.—North America in general, breeding chiefly north of the 
United States, migrating south to Guatemala and the West Indies. 

Range in Washington.—Not commo. spring and fall migrant, but found 
on both sides of the Cascades. A few linger thru the summer east of the moun- 
tains, but it is not certain that they breed. 

Authorities.—[“Little blackhead,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 
23.) Aythya affinis, Lawrence, Auk, Vol. IX. Jan. 1892, p. 42. L'. Rh. D'. Kk. 
13}; J8((1al))- 

Specimens.— Prov. B. BN. 
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THE Little Bluebill of the sportsman is to all intents and purposes a 
smaller counterpart of the foregoing species; indeed, the colors of the female 
are almost exactly alike. The male of the variety under discussion may, how- 
ever, be distinguished by a purplish iridescence on the head and neck, where 
its larger cousin shows a decided greenish cast. It may be considered almost 
a certainty that the two species occasionally interbreed, for in a large series of 
both kinds, may be found birds of intermediate size, which form almost per- 
fect connecting links. 

It is not quite so common a bird as the Greater Scaup, and in this State 
appears to restrict its range almost entirely to fresh water. In consequence of 
this choice, its food is such as to render the epicure perfectly safe in adding 
the bird to his bill-of-fare whenever possible. 

The nesting habits of all the Scaups are so nearly identical that a deserip- 
tion of one serves equally well for any of the others. The eggs are similar in 
color to those of the Greater, but, naturally, are smaller, averaging in measure- 
ment 2.24 X 1.54 inches. 

It is probable that this species will never be found nesting in the State, as 
its inclinations are even more northerly than those of the Greater Scaup. 


J. H. Bow es. 


No. 320. 


RING-NECKED DUCK. 


A ©. U. No. 150. Marila collaris (Donov.). 


Description.—dult male: Head and neck sooty and lustrous black, with 
slight greenish and strong violet-purple iridescence ; a short dense occipital crest; 
extreme chin white; a broad chestnut collar not clearly defined; fore-neck, breast, 
and upperparts rich, deep, brownish black, glossed with purplish on the breast, 
with green on the longer scapulars and tertiaries, minutely dotted with white on 
the scapulars; lower breast and belly white, becoming purplish on crissum and 
flanks; a transverse bar of white on sides of breast continuous with under-parts ; 
sides minutely vermiculated dusky and white (as many as a hundred bars to the 
inch) ; wing-coverts grayish brown, becoming dull glossy green on posterior por- 
tion; speculum ashy gray tipped with brownish dusky, and berdered interiorly 
with bluish gray of outer tertials; axillars and lining of wings white; bill black, 
narrowly pale bluish at base, and crossed by band of same color near tip; feet 
dull blue with dusky webs; iris yellow. Adult female: Black of male replaced 
by brown,—dark umber brown on crown and upperparts, warm yellowish brown 
on breast and sides, paling on sides of head and neck to white on throat and 
whitish about base of bill; belly less clearly or extensively white; wing much 
as in male. Length 16.00-18.00 (406.4-457.2);: av. of six males: wing 7.54 
(191.5); tail 2.26 (57.4); bill 1.88 (47.8); tarsus 1.39 (35.3). Female some- 
what smaller. 
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Recognition Marks.—Between Mallard and Teal size; short occipital crest ; 
chestnut collar; white chin; transverse white bar on breast and wavy-barred sides 
of male serve to distinguish this bird from the other “Blackheads,” which it super- 
ficially resembles. Peculiar yellowish brown of sides distinctive for female. 


Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground in 
grassy marshes or lakeside swamps. Eggs: 6-12, indistinguishable in color from 
those of preceding species. Av. size, 2.25 x 1.60 (57.2 x 40.0). 

General Range.—North America, breeding far north and migrating south to 
Guatemala and the West Indies. 

Range in Washington.—Rather rare migrant on Puget Sound. 


Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
II. p. 195.] Fulix collaris, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 793. 
TS 1B. IE(UBD). 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. C. 


THIS elegant species bears a general resemblance to the Lesser Scaup, 
but is nowhere so common unless it be in Minnesota, the center of its breeding 
range. Unlike the Scaup, it is never seen in large flocks, seldom in companies 
of above a dozen or twenty individuals, and single birds are more frequently 
encountered than in the case of any other species. The vird shuns the open 
water, so much frequented by Blue-bills, and is seldom or never seen on salt 
water, not even on the tide-water marshes. In flight the individuals of a flock 
scatter widely, and they are likely to become still further separated as they 
feed in the rushes and deeper growth of the swamps and interior lakes. Here 
they subsist upon crayfish, snails, frogs, insects, and the various sorts of seeds 
which drop into the water from overhanging vegetation. 

When surprised the Ringneck rises upon softly whistling wings, and beats 
a rapid retreat, while you notice the loose occipital feathers, ruffled by fear 
into a bushy crest, and observe that there is no white on the head, to cause 
confusion with other crested species. 


No. 321. 


AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE. | 


WA. O. U. No. 151. Clangula clangula americana (Bonap.). 

Synonyms.—GOoLDEN-EYE. \WuIstLER. GARROT. 

Description.—Adult male: Head and upper neck black, with a greenish 
gloss above and on sides; a circular white spot at base of upper mandible on side, 
but not reaching upper angle of bill; lower neck all around, underparts, the mid- 
dle and greater wing coverts, the inner secondaries, and outer scapulars, centrally, 
pure white; remaining upperparts black, the white scapulars being black-bordered, 
and the feathers of sides similarly black-bordered along upper margin of the 
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region, and on the lower margin of the elongated posterior feathers; lower belly 
mottled with dusky; bill black; feet orange with dusky webs and claws; iris 
orange-yellow. Adult female: Head deep snuff-brown, without white spot; the 
color not reaching so far down on the neck as black of male; remaining black of 
male generally replaced by grayish dusky; sides of breast, chest, and sides more or 
less overlaid, or underlaid, with the same; white of wing interrupted by dusky 
gray, mostly confined to inner secondaries and adjacent tertiaries; bill varied 
with orange. Young male: Like adult female, but darker and with increasing 
indications of loral white spot. Adult male, length 18.00-23.00 (457.2-584.2) ; 
wing 9.20 (233.7); tail 3.50 (88.9); bill along culmen 1.35 (34.3; bill from 
frontal angle to tip 1.90 (48.3); depth of upper mandible from frontal angle to 
tomia .92 (23.4); from anterior margin of white spot to anterior angle of nostril 
.95 (24.1); from anterior angle of nostril to tip of bill 80 (20.3); tarsus 1.50 
(38.1). Female length about 16.50 (419.1). Other dimensions proportionately 
smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size; black and white coloration; round white 
spot at base of bill on side; bright yellow eves. 

Nesting.—Nest: in hollow of decayed tree or stub, lined with grass, feathers, 
etc. Eggs: 6-10, dull greenish or pale bluish. Av. size, 2.35 x 1.70 (59.7 X 43-2). 
Season: May 10-June 20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America, breeding from Maine and the British 
Provinces northward; in winter south to Cuba and Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant, found thru- 
out the State, but especially on salt water; sparingly resident in summer in the 
northern and mountainous counties. 

Authorities —Bucephala americana, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
IX. 1858, p. 796. T. C&S. L4. Rh. D*. Kk. J. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. BN. E. 


OF all wing-music, from the droning of the Rufous Hummer to the start- 
ling whirr of the Ruffed Grouse, I know of none so thrilling sweet as the whist- 
ling wing-note of the Golden-eye. A pair of the birds have been frightened 
from the water, and as they rise in rapid circles to gain a view of some 
distant goal, they sow the air with vibrant whistling sounds. Owing to a 
difference in wing-beats between male and female, the brief moment when the 
wings strike in unison with the effect of a single bird, is followed by an ever- 
changing syncopation which challenges the waiting ear to tell if it does not 
hear a dozen birds instead of only two. Again, in the dim twilight of early 
morning, while the birds are moving from a remote and secure lodging place, 
to feed in some favorite stretch of wild water, one guesses at their early industry 
from the sound of multitudinous wings above, contending with the cold ether. 

The American Golden-eye is of common occurrence in winter both upon 
the interior lakes and rivers, and upon the waters of Puget Sound. The birds 
associate in small flocks, usually of not more than eight or ten individuals, and 
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because of the prominence of their snowy plumage they find themselves obliged 
to maintain a wary outlook wherever found. On salt water the birds venture 
up on shore as often as they dare, and it is to be feared that they are not 
fastidious in the matter of their food. Mussels, crabs, and marine worms 
are commonly eaten, but that bugaboo of our beach-line, the decayed salmon, 
is also greedily devoured, and the birds soon become unfit for culinary 
consideration. 

Tho chiefly a resident of northern and Arctic regions, the Whistler un- 
doubtedly nests also in the vicinity of our own mountain lakes, especially along 
the eastern slope of the Cascades. As in the case of Wood Ducks, hollow trees 
or old excavations of the Pileated Woodpecker are utilized, and the cavity is 
warmly lined with dried grasses or leaves, and provided with a soft inner 
cushion of down. ‘The birds are early nesters, and the youngsters lead a 
merry, care-free life upon some mountain lakelet when the summer season is 
just at its prime. A group of four we sighted on Coon Lake were no sooner 
made out than they paddled over in our direction, as curious as we were to see 
the stranger. When their curiosity was satisfied, the jolly quartette resumed 
their interrupted sport, which seemed to consist of a spirited game of tag. 
Now the ducklings splashed and floundered over the surface of the water, and 
now they took wing, circling the valley half a dozen times in breathless pursuit. 
After this they returned suddenly to plunge into the water, and so carried on 
the unending chase in its emerald depths—all as happy as children in Grand- 
pa’s old barn. 


No. 322. 


BARROW’S GOLDEN-EYE. 


A. O. U. No. 152. Clangula islandica (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—WuIstLer. GaArrot. Rocky MounrtTAIN Garror. 

Description.—4dult male: Similar to preceding species, but gloss of head 
strongly blue-black or purplish; a triangular loral white spot continuous with 
base of bill on sides and exceeding it above and below; white wing-patch crossed 
by transverse bar of black; and white of scapulars somewhat less extensive; tip of 
bill surrounding nail orange. Adult female: Presenting only trifling differences 
from that of the preceding species: bill of slightly different proportions, averaging 
stubbier and with slightly broader nail; the tips of the greater coverts blackish ; 
bill as in male. Size of preceding, but averaging nearer the larger dimensions. 
Upper mandible from frontal angle to edge of tomia .92 (23.4); from anterior 
margin of white spot to anterior angle of nostril .88 (22.4); from anterior angle 
of nostril to tip of bill .64 (16.3)—(male). Similar dimensions of female .7§ 
(GEO!S)) Se75e1(LOsD)in 70) (17.8) 2 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size; black and white coloration; triangular, 
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or open-wing-shaped white spot at base of bill on side; head with purplish gloss. 
Female like preceding,—distinguishable with certainty only by blackish tips of 
greater coverts. 

Nesting.—Nest and Eggs like those of preceding species. Av. of eggs, 
2.47% 1.77 (62.7% 45). Season: c. June ist; one brood. 


General Range.—Northern North America; south in winter to New York, 
Illinois, Utah, and San Francisco Bay; breeding in the mountains from Oregon 
and Colorado northward. Greenland; Iceland; casual in western Europe. 


Range in Washington.—Not uncommon spring and fall migrant; common 
resident in winter on bays and inlets of Puget Sound, Gray’s Harbor, etc.; spar- 
ingly resident in summer in the mountains. 


Authorities.—Glaucionetta islandica, Lawrence (R: H.), Auk, Vol. IX. 
Jan. 1892, p. 42. L'. Rh. D'. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. BN. 


WHILE this species is much more common than the preceding thruout the 
State, its habits are very little known save in winter, and there is little to dif- 
ferentiate it to common observation from its better-known but no more truly 
“American” kinsman, C. c. americana. A flock which had discovered that im- 
munity was to be had along the shore of the Navy Yard at Bremerton, once al- 
lowed a close approach very gratifying to the bird-man. Their presence also 
seemed peculiarly fitting at this spot, for they sat the water like men-of-war 
themselves, and the mind confessed the same desire to follow their many 
cruisings. 

Golden-eye breeds in the mountains of Washington, just as it does in 
Colorado and California, but knowledge of the precise location of a nest has 
never been the good fortune of any student in the Pacific Northwest. 


No. 323. 


BUFFLEHEAD. 


Vk. ©. U. No. 153. Charitonetta albeola ( Linn.) 

Synonyms.—BuTter-BaLL. Spirit Duck. 

Description.—Adu/t male: Feathers of head puffy, somewhat lengthened 
along crest and nape; head and upper neck black, sooty below, with brilliant 
violet, purple, steel-blue, and bronze-green metallic reflections; a broad white 
space from eye to eye around occiput; back, inner scapulars and tertiaries with 
touches on coverts and some narrow bordering on the outer scapulars and up- 
turned side-feathers glossy black; upper tail-coverts and tail ashy gray; remaining 
plumage, including a broad collar around neck, white; belly silky or washed with 
pale gray; bill dull bluish with dusky nail and base; feet flesh color, with black 
claws; iris brown. Adult female: Head and neck mouse-brown, darker on crown, 
lighter on throat; a dull white patch below and behind eye; speculum narrowly 
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white; reminiscences of white coverts of male in shape of two or three central 
spots on greater coverts; remaining plumage above, grayish dusky, below silky 
white, shading on sides and hind-neck. Length 14.00-15.25 (355.6-387.4) ; av. 
of six males: wing 6.67 (169.4); tail 2.93 (74.4); bill 1.10 (27.9); tarsus 1.31 
(33.3). Female smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; plumage extensively white; head black, 
with large sharply defined patch of white from eye to eye behind. Similar spot 
much reduced, distinctive for female. Expert diver. 

Nesting.—WNest: in hollow of tree or stump or in crevice of cliff, lined with 
grasses, feathers, etc. Eggs: 6-14, pale olive gray, creamy, or buffy white. Ay. 
size, 1.98 x 1.46 (50.3 x 37.1). Season: c. May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America; south in winter to Cuba and Mexico. 
Breeds from the northern border States northward, thru the Fur Countries and 
Alaska. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant migrant and resident in winter, dis- 
tributed thruout the State but especially common coastwise ; sparingly resident in 
summer, chiefly in northern portion of East-side. 


Authorities.—|[ lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
II. pp. 193-4.] Bucephala albeola, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
Pee Osw C&S. Rh DS Kika Beak 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P'. Prov. B. BN. 


CONSISTENCY is a jewel which no sportsman possesses. We go forth 
to slay, but murder is not in our hearts. We kill to eat, but we are not hungry; 
nor should we ever be in these days of plenty if our guns were wholly turned 
to rust. No; shooting is only our crude way of trying to get acquainted with 
the children of Nature; and we shall outgrow it some day just as our ancestors 
outgrew the custom of shooting members of another clan at sight. And we 
shall outgrow it for precisely the same reason. We shall learn that the other 
fellow is more interesting to us alive than dead—so much more interesting that 
it is really worth our while to make overtures of friendship. 

If any sight in nature could disarm the powder-lust, it would be that of a 
half dozen Buffleheads dancing upon the sun-kissed waters of Puget Sound. 
Dapper, jaunty, bright-eyed, elegant, and altogether charming, are these dainty 
duck children. Their white breasts gleam in the sun and they ride so high in 
the water, that they seem more like fluffs of floating cotton than creatures of 
avoirdupois. If that captivating drake now would only let us handle him, we 
should be perfectly satished. We would cuddle him in our arms, and stroke 
his puffy cheeks of rainbow hue, or give a playful tweak to his saucy little nose. 
But he does not fully appreciate our benevolent attitude; he does not immedi- 
ately reciprocate our desire to fondle him—therefore, we will give him the left 
barrel. 

Buffleheads are among our most abundant ducks in fall and winter thruout 
the State. They are found alike in swift rivers and on placid mill-ponds. 
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Brackish pools and tide channels, tide flats and tossing billows, all are alike to 
these happy and hardy little souls. Perhaps the greatest number, however, 
are found upon the bays and shallower waters of Puget Sound. They associate 
chiefly in little flocks of from half a dozen to fifty individuals and they venture 
inshore, as often as they dare, to feed on the rising tide. When they reach us 
Butterball” ), but they 
have gained their flesh on the cleaner feeding grounds of the northern interior. 
On a fare of fish and marine worms, which they obtain in salt water almost 
entirely by diving, their flesh soon becomes rank and unprofitable. 


in October they are fat as butter (whence, of course, 


Naturally confiding and easily approachable in the fall, the Bufflehead 
soon acquires powder-experience, and gradually becomes the most difficult of 
all birds to kill. He will not only give the hunter a wide berth, but he will dive 
at the flash of a gun. He is clad, moreover, in a magic coat of mail, and his 
plumage appears to shed bullets as readily as it does water. No hunter but 
feels that the bird is a little uncanny, and he has his little collection of stories 
to back up his belief. For instance, from the vantage of a river bank and at 
close range, I once shot a drake Butterball seven times with “4’s’’—hit around 
him every time too, but did not learn the flavor of his flesh. Another cut down 
in midair with 2's fell limp as any pigeon, but received magic restoration from 
the water, arose upon the instant and flew away as tho nothing had happened. 
\nd then, to cap the climax, if not killed outright at the first shot, the bird will 
commit suicide by drowning. On tide flats, with never a ghost of a chance at 
concealment, we have seen birds dive and remain below, self-entangled in the 
eel-grass, until death by drowning was certain. This fact is well established, 
not only in the case of Buffleheads, but in that of many other ducks; and car- 
casses have been found in the eel-grass at low tide in bays which are much shot 


over. 


by Warburton Pike. 
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No. 324. 
OLD-SQUAW. 


A. O. U. No. 154. Harelda hyemalis (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Lonc-TatLep Duck. SoUTH-SOUTHERLY. OLD-WIFE. 

Description.—4dult male in winter: General plumage rich dark brown, 
or brownish black, and white; breast, broadly—continuous with band around 
upper back—back, centrally —to end of tail—wings (reddening on secondaries ), 
and patches on sides of neck, brown; sides of head in front, including eyes, warm 
ashy gray, but eyelids white; superior scapulars elongated, reaching nearly to tip 
of wing, pale ashy white; sides ashy-tinged; axillars and lining of wings smoky 
brown; remaining plumage, including crown and throat and neck all around, 
white; tail graduated, the central pair of feathers much elongated, blackish, the 
lateral feathers short, white; bill black, saddled with orange toward tip; feet bluish 
with dusky webs and claws; iris bright red. Adult male im breeding season: 
Head, neck, fore-breast, and upperparts rich chocolate brown or sooty black ; fore- 
part of head silvery gray, whitening around and behind eye; back varied by rich 
fulvous or bright reddish on longer scapulars, etc.; lower breast and upper belly 
dark sooty gray; below white shaded with pale gray on sides. Adult female in 
winter: Head and neck white; a dark brown patch on head and nape and another 
on side of neck; upperparts dusky or blackish, varied, especially on scapulars, with 
considerable light brown or ochraceous; fore-neck and breast light brown above, 
shading thru gray into white of lower parts; tail sharply pointed, but central 
feathers not lengthened; bill and feet dusky green; iris yellow. Adult female im 
breeding plumage: Similar to winter plumage, but head and upper neck dark 
grayish brown or blackish; a white space about eye and another on the side of 
the neck; scapulars with still more ochraceous. Young: Like adult female in 
winter, but more uniformly colored above, the males gradually acquiring the ashy 
scapulars. Adult male length 20.50-23.00 (520.7-584.2); wing 9.00 (228.6) ; 
tail 8.00-9.25 (203.2-235) ; bill 1.10 (27.9); tarsus 1.32 (33.5). Female some- 
what smaller—tail 2.50 (63.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size; white and sooty brown; head white 
with ashy and dark patches, or brown with grayish patch ; tail (of male) greatly 
elongated ; bill short,—black and orange; face full. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground in tall 
grass or bushes near water. Eggs: 6-12, dull grayish green, or light olive-buff. 
Awa sizes 2105) % 1.50) (52.0 x 38.1). 

General Range.—Northern hemisphere; in North America south to the 
Potomac and the Ohio (more rarely to Florida and Texas) and California; breeds 
far northward. 

Range in Washington.—Common in winter on Puget Sound and along the 
Coast—abundance dependent upon severity of season. 

Authorities —Harelda glacialis, Leach, Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
Vola Wie prelVea18s7; ps 1040 Ta iC&s. zh: hike Bon. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. E. 
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IF you are able to disregard the peevish dabs of cold rain which the north 
wind flings in your face as you trudge to and fro on the for’ard deck of the 
struggling steamer, you will see a stirring sight,—an endless procession of 
waterfowl of a dozen species hurrying southward. The time may be late 
October, when only the timid fly south, or it may be early January, when even 
the most hardy gracefully own defeat and come scampering down before the 
compelling blasts. The place would better be Georgia Strait, or say, Hale 
Passage, between Lummi Island and the mainland. Here the “Ice Ducks” 
revel in the open water, and here they rise before the plodding steamboat, 
passing and repassing the bows in long melodious lines, or dashing off hotly 
to less disturbed areas. 


Tho his flight be graceful and strong, it is as a musician that the Long- 
tailed Duck enjoys preeminence. Of course the interpretation of music 
depends on both the culture and the mood of the listener. Fisher-folk, weary 
of their incessant racket, have called our birds Scolders, Aunt Huldys, Old- 
squaws, and other unpleasant things; but we bird-people are apt to bend an 
indulgent ear toward the efforts of our favorites, and especially in quarters 
where merit is unexpected and rare. Sundevall, the Swedish (?) naturalist, 
called the bird the singing duck, “because its spring song is both sweet and 
sonorous.” The birds are eminently sociable, and a company of twenty indi- 
viduals aroused to utterance at the same time will raise a chorus which may be 
heard a mile away. The notes are mellow and resonant, but it may be con- 
ceded that they have something of a grumbling quality. O/nk)h-o(nk)h-leh, 
o(nk)h-o(nk)h-leh, o(nk)h-o(nk)h-leh may afford a suggestion of the 
trumpeting of a single individual; but when all are at it’at once the effect is 
indescribably enhanced. 

Says Mr. E. W. Nelson: “During all the spring season until the young 
begin to hatch the males have a rich musical note, frequently repeated in deep, 
reed-like tones. Amid the general hoarse chorus of waterfowl which is heard 
at this season, the notes of the Old-Squaw are so harmonious that the fur 
traders of the upper Yukon have christened him the Organ Duck, a well- 
merited name. I have frequently stopped and listened with deep pleasure to 
these harmonious tones, while traversing the broad marshes in the dim twi- 
light at midnight, and while passing a lonely month on the dreary banks of the 
Yukon delta I lay in my blankets many hours at night and listened to these 
rhythmical sounds which with few exceptions were the only ones to break the 
silence.” 

These notes, however, are not at all confined to the spring of the year, 
for they are used to express uneasiness at the presence of the hunter as readily 
as ardor in love. If one has hostile intentions it is easy to single out a chorus 
and row toward it, even tho the birds are unseen. When seated upon the 
water these birds exhibit much white, and under certain weather conditions 
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are not easily seen even at close quarters. It is useless to seek them as game, 
however, for they are expert divers, and as a consequence rank animal feeders. 

More frequently than any other species, they are found entangled in fish 
nets whither they have gone in pursuit of finny prey; and upon the Great 
Lakes, where winter trapping is more common, they are sometimes taken dead 
in six fathoms of water. 

The Old-Squaw leaves us early in March and retires to high northern 
latitudes to breed, being found at the appropriate season from the Barren 
Grounds of Alaska to Grinnell Land. 


No. 325. 


HARLEQUIN DUCK. 


O. U. No. 155. Histrionicus histrionicus ( Linn.) 

Synonyms.—Lorp anp LAapy. Patntep Duck. Rock Duck. Mounvrain 
Duck. 

Description.—Adult male: Prevailing color plumbeous slate tinged with 
purplish, darkening on head and neck, blackening on top of head, lower back, 
rump, and tail, changing on underparts behind breast (including lining of wings) 
to sooty brown, on flanks to lighter brown; plumage strikingly crossed and slashed 
with white; a large wing- shaped patch at base of bill produced above as lateral 
crown-stripe, where yielding to light chestnut posteriorly ; a clear-cut rounded spot 
behind auriculars ; lengthened patch on side of neck; a narrow transverse patch at 
base of neck on side, meeting its fellow, or not, in front and behind; a crescentic 
patch on side of breast before wing, the last two patches sharply defined by 
bordering black; a white spot on wing-coverts; a white bar across the ends of the 
greater coverts and some of the secondaries; scapulars and outer webs of the 
inner secondaries chiefly white; and, lastly, a small white patch on side of rump; 
speculum metallic violet or purplish. Bull blackish or horn-blue to olivaceous; 
irides reddish-brown; feet greenish-dusky with black webs. Perfect plumage is 
not acquired till the third season. Young males differ chiefly in the purity of the 
colors, those of the second season having some grayish brown edging on the wings, 
and flanks finely barred, light brown and fuscous. Adu/t female: General plumage 
plain dark brown, changing thru brownish-gray of upperparts to whitish on belly 
Of the white spots of the male only the two anterior ones are represented, and Of 
these the facial patch is much obscured by brownish. Length of male 16.00- 17.50 

(406.4-444.5) ; wing 7.50 (190.5) ; tail 3.50 (88.9); bill 1.12 (28.5); tarsus 1.30 
(23) Female a little Goallen 

Recognition Marks.—Teal to Crow size; plumbeous coloration with white 
stripes of male unmistakable; female obscure as to color, but following propor- 
tions of male, small bill, high at base, etc. 

Nesting.—WNest: in vicinity of wild mountain streams, under logs, tree-roots, 
drift, rocks, etc., of weeds and grasses, lined with down. Eggs: 6-10, pale buffy 
or creamy white. Av. size, 2.30 1.60 (58.4 x 40.6). Season: April-May; one 


brood. 
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General Range.—The northern hemisphere, but chiefly North America, 
especially coastwise; breeding in northern latitudes and in the mountains of the 
West; south in winter to northern New England, the Middle States, and the 
coast of California. 


Range in Washington.—Probably not uncommon, but little observed mi- 
grant and resident, breeding in the Cascade Mountains (and probably the Olym- 
pics) and summering in considerable numbers among the San Juan Islands, less 
common among the Olympiades. 

Authorities.—//. torquatus, Bonap., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
p. 799. T. C&S. Rh. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of WW.) Prov. BN. 


THE scientists derive great satisfaction from their attempts to tell us why 
certain things are so and so, and we nod gravely from time to time in pre- 
tended comprehension; but there are matters which are better left to folk-lore. 
We can understand in a measure how the partridge came to look like dead 
leaves, and the snipe like dead grass, but who may say in terms of cold logic 
how the Harlequin acquired his fantastic livery? No; it must have been in 
this wise. The first Harlequin, before he was a Harlequin, that is, was of a 
nearly uniform slate color, with some relief of dull cinnamon. But, clad in 
this somber garb, folks mistook him for a coot, which were a misfortune 
indeed for such a dainty creature. Driven to desperation he sought out 
Mother Nature and begged to be retouched. This the good dame, being in a 
whimsical mood, consented to do. She seized a brush from the nearest pot of 
paint, which happened to be white, and gave her discontented subject, between 
fits of laughter, sundry daubs and slashes with it, ten to a side, sending him 
forth at the last a very—Harlequin. 

Seriously, it is difficult to detect the raison d'etre of this eccentric dress; 
yet it is barely possible that it does afford its owner an exact protection among 
the turbulent, foam-flecked waters of its summer home. Certain it is that its 
bizarre habit has made the bird as frequent a subject for the taxidermist as its 
rarity has allowed. 

Rarity is the all but universal testimony in reference to the Harlequin. 
Yet while cruising about the islands of the Lower Sound in the summer of 
1905 with Mr. J. M. Edson, of Bellingham, I came upon this Duck in astonish- 
ing numbers. They are, indeed, at this season characteristic denizens of the 
waters surrounding the smaller and more isolated islets. 

Their feeding seems largely confined to the kelp beds and is both by 
tipping and diving. It is fair to surmise that they subsist chiefly upon the 
molluses and small crustaceans which attach themselves to the floating leaves 
of this plant. When undisturbed the birds sit jauntily upon the water with 
partly ruffled crests and with active tails, noticeable for length; but when the 
word of caution has been passed around they lie motionless, with the feathers 
of the head close down and the tail depressed. They are somewhat given to 
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charging about the rocks on exploratory tours and sallies, but they seldom 
pass the gunner a second time, and have no reluctance to exchange one feeding 
ground for another. 

At Danger Rock, in President Channel, under date of June 24th, I note: 
“We thought we had seen Harlequin Ducks before, but when we returned to 
this island on the rising tide at 6.30 p. m., we put up a flock of not less than 
five hundred, and the sound of their rising was like the sound of a storm upon 
the water. Where do these birds come from? Where do they nest ? and above 
all when do they nest ? 

These questions are answered in part by W. H. Wright, the well-known 
guide and nature-photographer of Spokane. He reports this duck as fairly 
common about the headwaters of the mountain streams in the Cascades, but 
especially so in the Selkirks. He has never troubled to find the eggs, but has 
repeatedly flushed the females from under drift-piles and windfalls. Flocks 
of young appear by the middle of May, at a time when the snow is still many 
feet deep in places upon the banks of the torrential streams which they frequent. 
The old birds are often seen feeding or resting upon the snow-banks, while the 
young birds are capable of making their way thru the most troubled waters. 

On the whole it would appear that our summer idlers are aggregations of 
non-breeders, immature birds—they do not attain full plumage until the third 
year, according to Coues—and aged adults, the laggards of a great host whose 
active members annually lose themselves in the fastnesses of northern 
Washington, British Columbia, and Alaska. 


It is noteworthy, however, in this connection, that during the reconnois- 
sance of the islands off the western coast of Washington, the Olympiades, 
during July, 1906, not a single Harlequin was sighted. In the following 
season, viz., June 24, 1907, a small flock was encountered near Ozette. 


No. 326. 
PACIFIC EIDER: 


A. O. U. No. 161. Somateria v-nigra Gray. 

Description.—‘“‘Adult male: Top of the head velvety black, with a slight 
violet gloss, divided mesially, from the middle of the crown back, by narrow stripe 
of greenish white; the black extending forward in a rather wide stripe along the 
upper edge of the lores, underneath the basal angle of the maxilla, but not ex- 
tending anteriorly as far as the nostril; greater wing-coverts, secondaries, middle 
line of the rump, upper tail-coverts, and entire lower parts from the breast back, 
deep black; primary-coverts, primaries, and tail blackish dusky; rest of the 
plumage, including the falcate tertials, continuous white, the breast tinged with 
creamy buff (much less deeply than in S. mollissima), the upper half of the nape, 
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the auricular region, and the upper border of the cheeks deeply stained with 
yellowish green; throat with a large V-shaped mark of velvety black, Bill orange- 
red, paler terminaHy (light reddish in the dried skin) then nail yellowish white; 
iris dark brown; feet yellow. Adult female: Light fulvous, barred with black, 
the bars widest on the scapulars; head and neck finely streaked with black, the 
throat nearly immaculate; abdomen usually plain grayish brown; greater wing- 
coverts, primary coverts, remiges, and rectrices plain grayish dusky, the greater 
coverts and secondaries distinctly tipped with white. Young: Similar to the adult 
female, but upper parts dusky, the feathers bordered with rusty fulvous, the 
greater coverts and secondaries not tipped with white” (B. B. & R.). Length of 
adult about 24.00 (609.6) ; wing 11.50-12.75 (292.1-323.9) ; bill along culmen 1.80- 
2.26 (45.7-57.4), to point of basal angle 2.50-3.10 (63.5-78.7) ; tarsus 2.00-2.30 
(50.8-58.4). Female smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Gull size; black of crown and underparts and white 
of remaining plumage (male) unmistakable; mottled brown plumage of female 
with size distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground, of grass, 
moss, ete., copiously lined with down. Eggs: 6-10, light olive-drab. Av. size, 
3.00 x 2.00 (76.2 x 50.8). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—Both coasts of the North Pacific and Bering Sea, the 
western Arctic coast of Alaska and eastern Arctic coast of Siberia; east to Great 
Slave Lake; chiefly resident, but south irregularly in winter to Washington. 

Range in Washington.—Casual in winter on Puget Sound, and the West 
Coast(?). 

Authorities.—Bowles, Auk, Vol. XXIII. Apr. 1906, p. 140. 


EIDERS are among the hardiest of ducks in the far North, and they are 
migratory only to the extent in which the ice forces them out of their summer 
haunts and drives them to the open seas. Their occurrence so far south as 
Puget Sound is rare, almost accidental, and there is no British Columbia record. 

Our chief interest in the Eider Duck attaches to its use of down in lining 
its nests. Since it breeds under Arctic conditions, it is necéssary that the eggs 
be not exposed to the cold air during the absence of the parent. Each day, 
therefore, as an egg is laid, in a grass lined depression on some moss-grown 
slope or small knoll well back from the sea-shore, the bird plucks feathers from 
her breast; and when the set of six is completed and incubation begun, the eggs 
are quite buried in an abundance of soft, slate-colored down. Pacific Eiders 
do not colonize as do S. mollissima, and others of the North Atlantic waters. 
The gathering of the down has not, therefore, come to have much commercial 
importance and may never reach the dimensions of a traffic. The Aleuts and 
Eskimos are not ignorant of its uses, however, and the exploitation of Alaska 
by the white man is bringing such resources as these into a regrettable promin- 
ence. It is all very well for the natives to subsist, as they have for centuries, 
upon the eggs of birds, and to clothe themselves with their skins, but the wild 
life of Alaska cannot long bear up under the strain imposed upon it by an army 
of gold-seekers. 
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No. 327. 
AMERICAN SCOTER. 


A. O. U. No. 163. Oidemia americana Swains. 

Synonyms.—AMERICAN BLACK Scorer. SEA Coor. Brack Coor. 

Description.—Adult male: Entire plumage black, glossy and sooty; outline 
of feathers at base of bill not peculiar; base of culmen (especially during breeding 
season) swelled or knobbed,—the knob orange, the rest of the bill, including eyes, 
black. Adult female and young: Sooty gray or fuscous whitening on belly, also 
on throat, sides of head, and neck, where contrasting with dark fuscous of crown 
and nape; outline of feathers at base of bill substantially as in male, but culmen 
not gibbous. Length 18.00-22.00 (457.2-558.8); wing 9.00 (228.6); tail 3.00 
(76.2) ; bill (chord of culmen) 1.70 (43.2) ; tarsus 1.80 (45.7 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size; plumage solid black; female fuscous, 
lightening below, and on sides of neck; loral feathering not peculiar. 

Nesting.—Does not nest in Washington. Nest: on the ground in marshes of 
the interior or along the sea coasts; of grasses, lined with feathers. Eggs: 6-10, 
pale buff or brownish buff. Av. size, 2.55 x 1.80 (64.8 x 45.7). 

General Range.—Coasts and larger inland waters of northern America; 
breeds in Labrador and the northern interior; south in winter to California, 
Colorado, the Great Lakes and New Jersey. 

Range in Washington.—Not common winter resident and migrant on Puget 
Sound and West Coast; non-breeding birds resident in summer. 

Authorities.—Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. TX. 1858, p. 808. C&S. L. Rh. 
13}, 1B, 


Specimens.— Prov. 


“SCAT!” says the housewife, when pussy starts to sharpen her claws on 
the oleander tree, “Sssscat!’ In some such way may have originated the 
commoner name of sea-coot—a hiss to start the uneasy fowl in motion—‘‘Ssss 
you coot. S’coot!” whence, of course, Scooter and Scoter, the bird that scoots. 
Whatever philologists may think of this derivation, it has at least the virtue of 
plausibility, and we shall remember that those ungainly black fowls which are 
forever getting in the way of steamboats, and shuffling off with wheezy com- 
plaint, are Scooters. Now and then, if we are watchful, we shall see a little 
company of Black Ducks which show no trace of white either on head or wing. 
And if the black is black enough to assure us that we are looking at male birds, 
and especially if we catch a glimpse of orange at the base of the upper mandi- 
ble, we may know that we are seeing the somewhat rare American Scoter. 
These birds are very abundant in Alaskan waters, but they do not venture 
south as often, nor in such numbers, as do the two succeeding species. They 
are somewhat smaller than the other birds, but there is nothing in habit or be- 
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havior to distinguish them during their southern residence from their better- 
known compeers, They have the same perverse habit of dallying in our waters 
thru the summer season (without giving the slightest assurance that they nest 
with us) and I saw a company of some two hundred Americans idling offshore 
near Waldron Island on the 22nd of June, 1905. 


No. 328. 


WHITE-WINGED SCOTER. 


A.O. U. No. 165. Oidemia deglandi Lonap. 

Synonyms.—WuITE-wincep Coot. Sea Coor. Scoorer. AMERICAN 
Vexivet Scorer. Brack Duck. Sovuaw Duck. Fisn Duck. CrLam Diccer. 
Sea Duck. 

Description.—Adult male: Speculum white; a white spot below and includ- 
ing eye; entire remaining plumage deep brownish black; culmen gibbous at base, 
but nearly covered by feathers which reach laterally almost to nostrils; loral 
feathering usually, but not always, extending further forward than frontal feath- 
ers; bill black, varied by orange-red on lateral and terminal portions (but not on 
knob or edges). Black less intense in winter. Adult female and immature: 
Plain dusky brown, a little lighter below ; and with two dull whitish spots on side 
of head, on lore, and ear-coverts ; speculum white; extension of loral feathers as in 
adult male, but bill only slightly gibbous, and with less orange. Length 19.00-24.00 
(482.6-609.6); wing 11.00 (279.4); tail 3.25 (82.6); bill along culmen 1.60 
(40.6); anterior margin of loral feathering to tip of bill 1.55 (39.4); tarsus 
2.00 (50.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Mallard size or larger; plumage black or dark brown 
(female) ; white wing-patch (speculum) distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground, under a bush, often at a considerable dis- 
tance from water, lined heavily with twigs, dried plants, and moss, with a few 
feathers. Eggs: 6-10, pale buff or light greenish buff. Av. size, 2.68 x 1.83 
(68.1 x 46.5). Season: June; one brood, 

General Range.—Northern North America, breeding from Labrador, North 
Dakota, and Washington, to Alaska; south in winter to Lower California, the 
Ohio River, and Chesapeake Bay. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant resident, except in summer, on Puget 
Sound and the West Coast—the most common duck; formerly common, now 
rare, breeder in northern tier of counties east of the Cascades. 


Authorities.—Mclanetta velvetina, Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, p. 805. C&S. L?. Rh. D'. Kb. Kk. B. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B, 


THE Scoters are the characteristic salt-water ducks, and taken together 
probably outnumber the remaining winter residents of Puget Sound. Altho 
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sparingly resident in summer, their numbers are greatly augmented in October 
and early November and their ranks are normally depleted again by the first of 
May. Speaking roughly, they are everywhere during the winter season; but, 
more accurately, they are stretched out in a thin line which closely parallels the 
eight hundred miles of shoreline which our great inlet, with its tributaries, 
boasts. If their distribution were platted, black spots or patches would appear 
on our diagram opposite the smaller bays and minor estuaries, while heavy 
shading, or “‘scumble,” would be required to indicate their abundance in nar- 
row passages. 

The precise alignment of this great black army is determined in part by 
the range of a shotgun, and more, perhaps, by the outlines of the reefs, mussel- 
beds, and barnacle-covered rocks which extend along our shores. The birds 
follow the fortunes of the tide thruout the day, feeding greedily as the retreat 
of the water makes otherwise unattainable depths accessible, and following up 
the return movement no less eagerly yet always a gun-shot offshore. 


The Coots feed not only upon fish and crustaceans, but upon barnacles, 
mussels, and clams as well. These last they devour shells and all, up to a 
diameter of two inches or more, and their digestion appears to be in no wise 
impaired by this heroic diet. Their flesh, as a consequence, is delightfully 
immune from the attack of the White Man, altho the Indian has eaten ‘‘Siwash 
Duck” from time immemorial. A fat Coot will weigh up to six or seven 
pounds, thus exceeding the avoirdupois of the much larger-looking Black Brant. 

Scoters have considerable difficulty in rising from the water, and, like 
Loons, require a good deal of sea-room. ‘The feet assist the wings for some 
moments as the birds are getting launched, and the laboring movement of the 
wings gives rise to a murmuring sound which is not unpleasant to the ear. 
Indeed, a teeming bay, a-hum with the music of a thousand flying Scoters, is 
an orchestra in itself and needs no help of wind or wave to write its score upon 
the heart. It is of the sea, salty. 

At the time of the bird’s maximum fatness, the flight of the-Scoter is but 
little more than an effort to keep out of the water, and it is abandoned with 
evident relief. During migrations, however, the birds are capable of rapid 
flight, moving as they do in straggling companies numbering from a dozen to 
several hundred. Occasionally, the Scoters fall into line, goose-fashion, and 
one looks twice to see if it be not, indeed, a flock of passing Brant. If obliged 
to beat against the wind, as upon the Pacific Ocean, the flock flies low, rising 
over the crest of each billow, and disappearing in every hollow in order to get 
what shelter it may. 

On Semiahmoo Spit these birds are much hunted—not at all for the excel- 
lence of their flesh, but because the supply is unfailing and because of their 
interest as winged targets. The Scoters feed by hundreds during the day on 
Drayton Harbor, but feel impelled to leave its uncertainties toward nightfall 
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and seek the safety of open water. The wiser birds defer flight till well after 
dark, when law-abiding gunners have gone home. During the passage of the 
sand-spit the unhappy birds are subjected to a grilling fire, but none think of 
rising above danger. The path of the first flock determines the point at which 
others will follow for the remainder of the evening. It is as tho the word had 
been passed around that the passage would be attempted at a certain point that 
night, and successive platoons obey the general order in spite of persecution. 
The flight is greatly quickened as the spit is approached, and should a flock of 
experienced birds discover the gunner ahead of them, they do not tower or 
swerve, but each in his course begins a frantic wriggling and twisting, achiev- 
ing thus a sort of cork-serew motion, which is really very effective in upsetting 
the gunner’s calculations. In spite of the grim tragedy of the thing it is laugh- 
able to see the birds perform in this way, like schoolboys before the uplifted lash. 
Mr. Bowles writes me that when a migrating flock of Scoters essays to 
pass a boat at too great a height, say two hundred yards, a violent banging of 
the oars on the side of the boat will cause the whole flock to tumble out of the 
sky into easy gun-shot. The cause of this phenomenon is not easily found. 
While the eggs of this Scoter have never been taken in Washington, it is 
possible that a few breed here in the vicinity of the interior lakes. They are 
late breeders; and the nest is a flimsy affair, a mere depression in the earth 
scratched in a weed-patch or under a bush and marked by a few weed-stems 
and grasses. Eggs, of a pinkish flesh-color, are laid at the rate of one per day, 
and incubation is not undertaken until the set of a dozen or so is complete. 
Prior to absenting herself each day, the female plucks down from her breast 
to cover her eggs and scrapes leaves and trash over the whole. The male bird 
loses interest in family affairs when his mate is started on her long vigil, and 
he goes in for club-life at the seaside instead. The chicks make their appear- 
ance in due season, and require zealous attention from their mother until such 
time as they may be large enough to walk, or fly, to the ocean. 


No. 329. 
SURF SCOTER. 


A. O. U. No. 166. Oidemia perspicillata (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—Svurr Duck. Sra Coot. Squaw Duck (Ete. as in preceding 
species ). 

Description.—Adu/t male; A triangular patch on nape and a rounded patch 
on forehead between eyes, shining white; remaining plumage glossy black, duller 
below; frontal extension of feathers reaching nearly to nostril; bill swollen at 
base and singularly variegated in hue, pinkish white on sides, upon which a sharply 
defined squarish patch of black, a line of brilliant carmine between this patch and 
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base of bill, culmen dark red shading into orange; under mandible orange and 
white; irides white; feet orange-red, blackish on joints and webs. Adult female: 
Plumage sooty brown, changing on underparts thru grayish brown to silvery gray ; 
no sign of white patches of male, but two dull whitish areas on side of head, one 
buccal and one auricular (sometimes indistinct or even wanting) ; bill blackish, 
scarcely swollen at base; frontal feathering not so extended as in male; feet black- 
ish tinged with orange-red. Jimmature male: Like adult female, but patches on 
side of head more definitely white. Length of adult: 18.00-21.00 (457.2-533.4) ; 
wing 9.00-10.00 (228.6-254) ; bill along gape 2.25-2.50 (57.2-63.5) ; female averag- 
ing the smaller of these dimensions. 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; white patches on forehead and nape of 
male; whitish patches on sides of head of female and young male distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest and Eggs much as in preceding species. Av. size, of eggs 
2:47 X 1.70 (62.7 x 43.2). 

General Range.—North America at large chiefly coastwise, but also on larger 
waters of the interior, breeding from northern British Columbia and Labrador to 
Arctic Coast; south in winter to Lower California and Florida; casual in Europe. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant on Puget 
Sound and West Coast; rarely seen on fresh water. 

Authorities.—Pelionctta perspicillata, Kaup, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
IDSeIS Sop ooos, Ua C&ss et Rheikihs KkeiBenB). 

Specimens.—Prov. C. BN. E. 


THE prow of any one of two hundred steamers affords an ideal op- 
portunity for the study of winter bird life on Puget Sound waters. Wanton 
shooting from such stations has been discontinued, so that knowing birds 
postpone flight till the last moment at the approach of a steamboat. No 
birds are more frequently encountered than the Scoters, Surf and White- 
winged ; and it is a source of never-ending enjoyment to observe their behavior 
on such occasions. 

At first it is presumed that the boat will pass at a considerable distance. 
In default of this issue the birds decide to outswim it, and bend low to 
their task. But the monster approaches. The Coots stop rowing and wag 
their heads inquiringly from side to side. It certainly is coming. \WVhat- 
ever shall we do? Finally, one bird pulls himself together and begins to 
pound the water with his wings and feet. The rest follow suit with much 
grumbling and wheezing, and soon they are really off, pattering and scooting 
over the water. But Flagstaff’s wind gives out (and he is the handsomest of 
the company). He is too fat to fly, and he gives up after a few strokes, 
falling back panting into the water. There is always one resort left an honest 
sea-fowl. You quench your curiosity in his gaudy head-gear, bending low 
over the railing, and as the steamer is almost upon him, the bird dives, 
swiftly, surely, confidently, quite out of harm’s way, and does not reappear 
short of a hundred yards. 
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The head of the male Surf Scoter presents one of the most bizarre 
appearances in nature. It has only the Tufted Puffin for a rival, and I 
think that the odds are even here. Try to conjure before your mind’s eye 
the colorings of the Scoter’s bill alone: black, white, pink, yellow, cadmium, 
orange, and carmine, and those displayed not only in transitions but in the 
most abrupt contrasts. Add a swelling which involves not only the base of 
the bill but the whole anterior portion of the head; then a white eye; then 
two patches of dazzling white on black ground for the rest, and you have this 
Beau Brummel of the seas. 


But the ladies like him; they have to, for they are such homely bodies 
themselves that the perversity of attraction must be mutual. I have seen 
a Surf Scoter courtship in mid April. Five males are devoting themselves 
to one female. They chase each other about viciously, but no harm seems 
to come of their threats; and they crowd around the female as tho to 
force a decision. She in turn chases them off with lowered head and 
outstretched neck and great show of displeasure. Now and then one flees 
in pretended fright and with great commotion, only to settle down at a 
dozen yards and come sidling back. If she will deign a moment's atten- 
tion, the flattered gallant dips his head and scoots lightly under the surface 
of the water, showering himself repeatedly with his fluttering wings. One 
suitor swims about dizzily, half submerged, while another rises from the 
water repeatedly, apparently to show the fair one how iittle assistance he 
requires from his feet in starting, a challenge some of his corpulent rivals 
dare not accept, I ween. I have watched them thus for half an hour, off and 
on, and the villains still pursue her. 

Surf Scoters move about freely in companies of their own kind, or 
associate to some extent with the allied species. Of the almost incredible 
numbers found in Alaska we know little, and there is no reason to suppose 
that any nest with us. 

“On August 23, 1878, I visited Stewart Island, about ten miles to the 
seaward of Saint Michaels. As I neared the island in my kyak I found 
the water literally black with the males of this species, which were united 
in an enormous flock, forming a continuous band around the outer end of 
the island for a distance of about ten miles in length, and from one-half 
to three-fourths of a mile in width. As the boat approached them those 
nearest began to rise heavily by aid of wings and feet from the glassy 
surface of the gently undulating but calm water. The first to rise com- 
municated the alarm to those beyond, until as far as could be seen the water 
was covered with flapping wings and the air was filled with a roar like that of 
a cataract. The rapid vibrations produced in the air by tens of thousands of 
wings could be plainly felt” (Nelson). 
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No. 330. 


RUDDY DUCK. 


Se O. U. No. 167. Erismatura jamaicensis (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—PIN-TAlL. QUILL-TAIL. SPINE-TAIL. Ruppy Diver. Spoon- 
BILLED BUTTER-BALL. BiUE-BILL. BULL-NECK. 

Description.—4Adult male: ‘Top of head and nape black; cheeks and chin 
white; neck all around, chest, sides of breast, sides, and upperparts, rich chestnut- 
red; wings, lower back (but not upper coverts), and tail, blackish; tail, mostly 
exposed, widely spread, graduated at sides, composed of eighteen to twenty stiffish 
feathers, which, exvcept in the breeding season, have the tips of the shafts more 
or less exposed; remaining underparts silvery white (overlying dark brownish 
gray, which is irregularly and sometimes completely exposed, especially on sides, 
according to the wear of the plumage), lightly washed, especially on breast, with 
bright rusty; bill light blue; feet bluish gray with dusky webs; iris brownish red. 
Adult female and unmature: Above, including top of head, dark grayish brown 
or dusky, finely mottled, or sometimes indistinctly barred, on scapulars, etc., with 
buffy gray; throat and sides of head and neck, contrasting with crown, whitish, 
usually crossed longitudinally on sides of head by an indistinct dusky band ; under- 
parts as in adult male, but underlying brown more extensively outcropping, and 
fore-neck, chest and sides heavily tinged with bright rusty or ochraceous. Length 
14.00-16.50 (355.6-419.1) ; wing 5.67 (144); tail 2.65 (67.3); bill 1.60 (40.6) ; 
greatest breadth of bill .o2 (23.4); tarsus 1.36 (34.5). Females average a little 
smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size or slightly larger; chestnut-red coloring of 
male; dark and light contrasting on side of “head in female and young; “chunky” 
appearance; tail of stiff, usually pointed, feathers, generally upturned while on 
water. 

Nesting.—Nest: of reeds, etc., built up in margin or floating in water of 
pond or sluggish stream; deserted Coots’ nests sometimes used. Eggs: 6-14, buffy 
or dull white, and with finely granulated surface. Av. size, 2.45 x 1.80 (62.2 x 
45-7). Season: c. May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America in general, south to the West Indies and 
thru Central America to Colombia; breeds thruout much of its North American 
range and south to Guatemala. 


Range in Washington.—Not common migrant west of the Cascades; more 
common migrant and summer resident on the East-side. 

Authorities —Erismatura rubida, Lawrence (R. H.), Auk, Vol. IX. Jan. 
TSO2 5 pa 42a kulae Zee 

Specimens.—U. of W. P. Prov: C. 


IT is reported of a South Sea missionary that, when approached by 
a band of cannibals brandishing spears of sharks’ teeth, instead of fleeing 
in terror, he ran forward and embraced the chief, with such show of 
friendliness that he completely won the savage heart. In such manner the 


Sis 
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that the birds are popularly known as Pintails, Sprig-tails, Quill-tails, 
Spine-tails, etc., in confusion with Dafila acuta, which owes its common 
name not to the stiffness but to the graceful length of its caudal ap- 
pendage. 

Besides being always fat when in good condition, the garments of 
these birds are made extra thick so that they may spend a great deal of 
time under water. Altho not quite so agile as the Bufflehead at the 


Photo by W’. L. Dawson. 
RUDDY DUCK’S NEST. 
NEARER VIEW OF THE PRECEDING. 


moment of diving, they are excelled by no other duck in their powers of 
endurance under water, diving rather than flying when harassed, and emerging 
at great distances. 

A drake which I once quietly followed about in a canoe upon a Douglas 
County lake in nesting time, seemed rather to enjoy the game, altho he 
was more sophisticated than some. The first thing to observe in addition 
to his striking general beauty, chestnut plumage relieved by black and white 
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on head and neck, was the brilliant cobalt hue of his bill. It was not 
merely blue, but a glowing blue. He dove repeatedly and emerged each 
time radiant with beaded moisture. And as he warily passed our bows, 
he paused now and again to make gestures whose significance, whether 
of fear or defiance, | could not well determine, altho I suspect the latter. 
He first reared his head and tail to the utmost, straight up and_ parallel 
to each other; then let his head subside by spasmodic jerks, as tho he 
were a bag of wind and somebody were deflating him by successive raps 
upon the head. Each subsidence was accompanied by a little grunt, and 
to conclude the whole he thrust Ins head suddenly forward with a grunt 
louder than all; thus: chut - chut - chut-chut-chelub, It was a proper 
ridiculous performance from a human standpoint, but I suppose if I had 
been a drake Ruddy, I should have flown into a pretty passion and given 
him a drubbing for his impudence. This particular bird was a fat ras- 
cal, for when he tired of issuing vain challenges, he took to wing, and 
as he did so, altho aided by a light breeze, he found it necessary to pat- 
ter upon the surface of the water for at least a hundred feet before he 
cleared. 

Ruddy Ducks nest in small numbers upon some of our interior lakes. 
During the nesting season the female is excessively timid and may not 
often be seen—never in the vicinity of her nest. The male, on the con- 
trary, spends much of his time in the open water hobnobbing with grebes 
and Redheads, and seems to have about as important business as the average 
politician. The nest is hidden in the reeds of some low island or marshy 
brink. The birds are said to occupy old Coot’s nests at times and at others 
to build up very handsome structures of their own, raising the eggs a foot 
or so above the surface of the water; but the nest here figured was placed 
upon the wet muck of a swampy island in Moses Lake. 

No greater surprise could be devised in odlogical duckdom than the egg 
of a Ruddy Duck. With surface rough and chalky where others are oil- 
finished, dead white where others are tinted, it is still the extraordinary 
size which provokes astonishment. The bird is notably small as ducks 
go, altho of a compact and stocky build, but the egg is easily the largest 
of inland duck eggs, not excepting those of the Canvasback. On this ac- 
count it might readily be believed that six should constitute a set, as in this 
instance; but we are told that they sometimes deposit as high as eleven and 
even fourteen. 

As might be expected the young are very large when first hatched, and, 
according to Allan Brooks, at once begin diving for their food, unlike all 
other young ducks, which glean from the surface for several weeks. 
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No. 331. 


LESSER SNOW GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 169. Chen hyperborea ( Pall.). 

Synonym.—WHuiITE BRANT. 

Description.—Adult: Entire plumage, except the primaries and their coverts, 
pure white; head and neck often heavily tinged with rusty; primaries blackish and 
with dark shafts on exposed portions, grayish and with white shafts basally ; pri- 
mary coverts gray with dark shafts; bill short, stout, with widely gaping commis- 
sure, showing black edges of mandibles, said to be purplish red in life, drying 
dull orange, nail white; feet and legs (drying) orange-red. Jimmature: Head 
and neck pale gray; back and wings, except quills, gray, varied by mesial dusky 
and marginal whitish, notably on wing-coverts and tertiaries; remaining plumage 
white. Length about 25.00 (635); wing 16.00 (406.4); tail 6.00 (152.4); bill 
2.00-2.15 (50.8-54.6) ; tarsus 3.00 (76.2); middle toe and claw 2.30 (58.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; pure white plumage with conspicuous 
black primaries (hence not difficult to determine on the wing). 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: of grasses and down on 
the ground. Eggs: 2-6, soiled whitish. Av. size, 3.13 x 2.12 (79.5 x 53.9). 

General Range.—Pacific Coast to the Mississippi Valley, breeding in Alaska ; 
south in winter to southern California and southern Illinois, casually to New 
England. Northeastern Asia. 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant both sides of the Cascades ; 
winter resident, casually abundant, on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. Vol. 
Il. p. 190.] Anser hyperboreus, Pallas, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
Die 00m LN C&Se Kika Ey 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. BN. 


WHITE is a color of ill omen in a bird’s plumage. It should typify 
purity ; but it spells EASY MARK, instead, to the sportsman; and the sportsman 
under his various disguises has a long lead over the poet in this country. ‘The 
color is, of course, highly protective in a region of snow and ice, such as this 
bird frequents in summer. Nor is it difficult to trace its protective signifi- 
cance in the case of Pelicans which sit along the margin of some lake, like 
windrows of alkaline froth; nor in that of certain sea-birds whose white is the 
mere embodiment of storm-tossed billows. But paint a game bird white and 
put the crazy notion into his noggin of wintering in California—the case is 
quite hopeless. 


Of this bird’s occurrence in California in the Fifties, Dr. Heermann 
wrote*: “‘Frequents more especially the salt marsh districts, tho found also 


a. Rep./Pac: R. R: Sury., Vol! X.; p. 68. 
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1 The food which they select in these localities gives then flesh a str ng 
> lg flavor which causes them to be but little esteemed These birds 
iften cover so densely with their masses the plains in the vicinity of the 
marshes as lo Live the ground the appearance ot being clothed with snow 
Easily approached on horseback, the natives sometimes near them in this 

inner, then suddenly putting spurs to their animals gallop into the flock, 


hem beneath 


striking to the ind left with short clubs and trampling 
their horses leet I have known a native to procure se enteen birds in a 
single charge of this kind thru a flock covering several acres.”’ 
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At Moses Lake and again on the Columbia River I have seen a single 
Snow Goose attach itself to a company of resident Canadas—in each case thru 
several days observation—appearing now alone and now in company with the 
larger birds. A specimen taken May oth, 1907, at Wallula, was with three 
Canada Geese (one pair and a presumed “‘auntie”), and these were very 
reluctant to leave their fallen companion. 


The Snow Geese feed almost entirely on grasses, which they pluck by 
main strength, after the familiar fashion of the domestic goose. In feeding 
on low grounds they bring up herbage, roots and all, and thus acquire a taste 
for certain bulbous roots, notably those of the sedges. The damage done by 
this species to wheat fields is inconsiderable, but they do occasionally bring 
away the grain with the blade in the case of tender sprouts. 


The flesh of the Snow Goose, even in the younger examples, is tough and 
stringy, and it is not at any time to be compared with that of the Branta 
canadensis group. 


' AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 


MA. O. U. No. 171 a. Anser albifrons gambeli (Hartl. ) 

Synonyms.—LAUGHING Goosk. GRAY BRANT. SPECKLED BRANT. SPECKLE- 
BELLY. 

Description.—4dult: Forehead and region about the base of bill white——the 
latter narrowly, and bordered immediately by dusky ; remainder of head and neck 
all around warm grayish brown; the same color continued on back, fore-breast, 
and sides, but varied by lighter brownish gray tips of squarish-ended feathers, thus 
presenting a curious shingled appearance; underparts fading from grayish brown 
of breast to pure white posteriorly; the breast and belly irregularly spotted or 
heavily blotched with sooty black; the primaries grayish at base, blackening distally 
and with shafts mostly white; the tips of the greater coverts white, and the 
superior edges of the main course of side feathers (overlapping folded wing) also 
white; upper and lower tail-coverts, and lower belly well up on flank, and sides 
under folded wing, white; axillars and lining of wing uniform dusky; tail brown- 
ish dusky increasingly white-tipped on lateral feathers ; bill orange-yellow with 
white nail; feet orange or reddish. Jmmature: “Similar to adult, but forepart of 
head dusky instead of white; lower parts without black markings, and nail of bill 
dusky” (Ridgw.). Length 27.00-30.00 (685.8-762) ; wing 16.85 (428) ; tail 6.40 
(62) ablation (5eesn i areas ZO (73:9) 

Recognition Marks.—Large Brant size; speckled or black-blotched belly; 
rich grayish brown color; white partial mask of face. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground, of dried 
grass or tundra moss, feathers, and down. Eggs: 6-7, dull greenish yellow, with 
obscure darker tints. Av. size, 3.10 x 2.30 (78.7 x 58.4). 
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General Range.— North America (rare on the Atlantic Coast), breeding far 
northward; in winter south to Cape St. Lucas, Mexico and Cuba. 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant. Locally and sparingly resi- 
dent in winter. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. 
Vol Il. p. 191 f.] A. gambelit, Hartl., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, 
p. 762. T. C&S. Rh. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens. |’roy. 


GENERALIZATIONS in regard to the abundance of water fowl are 
becoming increasingly unsafe. We only know that they are diminishing in 
numbers at a frightful rate. Add to the fact that the population of the Pacific 
slope has multiplied tenfold in three decades, the further fact that the pros- 
pectors and miners of Alaska have begun to strike at the source of supply, and 
you have a condition to give statesmen pause. In the great grain fields of 
middle California these White-fronted Geese were formerly so abundant as to 
be a real menace to the crops, and to necessitate the constant vigilance of 
watchmen. But those days have passed, along with those in which the Wild 
Pigeon darkened the east- 
ern sun. 

In the autumnal migra- 
tions the flight of these 
geese is chiefly coastwise. 
They move rapidly in 
great wedge-shaped com- 
panies with self-appointed 
leaders, and they fill the 
air with harsh, loud cries, 
rapid iterations of the 
Taken in San Francis: Photo by W. K. Fisher syllable cvah, from which 

AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED GEESI they have won the name 
“Laughing Geese.” These 

birds are in splendid condition in late September, having been fattened upon 
the abundant heath-berries of the Alaskan lowlands; and those which have 
pastured on California wheat are hardly less toothsome in spring, altho it is 


a shame to kill them at that season. 

\propos of an interest aside from the gastronomic, it is a pleasure to cite 
the example of the Cominissioners of the Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. 
Here wild birds are not only protected but systematically fed, and as a result 
wild fowl have been attracted in large variety, some of them so rare that they 
are mere names to most naturalists. Thus on the occasion of a visit to Stow 
Lake, in the Park mentioned, early in January, 1906, Mr. Walter K. Fisher, 
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not only recorded? the presence of seventeen species of ducks and geese, but 
secured excellent photographs at close range of four species of the latter, 
including the American White-fronted Goose. Mr. Fisher was astonished at 
such a lack of suspicion on the part of the wildest species, but careful investi- 
gation convinced him that these were genuine recruits from the wilderness, 
and they left in the spring without evidence of having been spoiled by hospi- 
tality. There’s a policy which beats carnage! and it guarantees good sport 
too—fun for everybody, including the goose. 


No. 333. 


CANADA GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 172. Branta canadensis (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—‘Wiip Goosr.” Common Wrip Goosrk. HonKer. 

Description.—Adult: Head and neck glossy black; a large white triangular 
patch on either cheek, the two usually confluent on throat—occasionally an indis- 
tinct white collar at base of black; back and wings rich grayish brown; fore-breast 
and below lighter grayish brown, tipped with pale fulvous or grayish white; 
heavier toned on sides, where presenting a shingled appearance and shading into 
color of back; lower belly, under tail-coverts, longer upper tail-coverts and flanks 
well up on rump, pure white; rump and tail black; primaries blackening at tips; 
bill black; feet dusky. ‘Tail 18-20-feathered. Jimmature: Similar, but white of 
cheeks and throat more or less mixed with blackish. Length 35.00-42.00 (889- 
1066.8) ; wing 20.00 (508) ; tail 7.00 (177.8) ; bill 2.30 (58.4) ; tarsus 3.55 (90.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; black head and neck with white cheek- 
patches connected across throat, and large size distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground, on a cliff, or in a tree (a deserted Osprey’s 
nest and the like), lined with down. Eggs: 4-6, light greenish buff, or buffy 
white. Av. size, 3.52 x 2.30 (89.4 x 58.4). Season: April; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America, breeding in the northern 
United States and British Provinces; south in winter to Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Common migrant and winter resident east of the 
Cascades ; locally abundant in winter in the Big Bend, Palouse, and Horse Heaven 
countries, and upon certain island refuges of the Columbia; also sparingly resi- 
dent and breeding; occasionally taken on Puget Sound during migrations and in 
winter. 

Authorities.——[Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. 
Vol. Il. p. 192.] Bernicla canadensis, Boie, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
IaSo}, (Ops You Ge Hos, “Ms (ClsaSe IES Ila, IDE, JI, 18, 

Specimens.—Prov. F;,? 


a. Bird-Lore, Vol. VIII., Nov. 1906, p. 192 ff. 
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HONK, honk—honk, honk! What a stirring sound is that which sum- 
mons us from whatever task indoors, and hurries us out hatless, breathless, 
into the crisp March air to behold a company of Wild Geese passing forward 
into the frosty North! Honk, honk! We think madly of our gun upstairs, 
for the Geese are provokingly near, and we hear the thrilling swish of the low- 
sweeping wings; but we take it out in great boasts to our similarly hatless 
neighbor, of what we could have done if the gun had been put together and 
we had known that those foolish Geese were coming right over town. And 


CANADA GEESI 


TATCHED FROM WILD EGGS BUT NOW THOROLY DOMESTICATED 


when the great birds become a row of trailing points on the northern sky, 
a fever of strange unrest burns within our veins, and we wonder thru what 
ancestral folly our wings were clipped, and our race condemned to unceasing 
barn-yard toil. 

The Canada Goose has only two cardinal points on his compass, North 
and South; and unlike most migrants, he does not go by the map, nor follow 
favorite paths thru the air, but flies straight over hill and dale, city and 
hamlet alike, until the goal is reached, or until the weather discourages further 
movement for a time. ‘The Geese move usually at a considerable height, 
forming open V-shaped figures, with the oldest or strongest gander in the 
lead at the apex; or else in single oblique lines. Each bird demands as clear 
a field as possible, and this is best secured by an arrangement which allows 
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each goose to look over the wing of the one next preceding, right or left, 
according to the branch of the V which it occupies. The line of march shifts 
and changes under the eye, as the hindmost birds become dissatisfied with 
their positions, and change sides, or as tired leaders give place to fresher 
birds; and the changes are accomplished not without much lordly discussion 
in high-pitched honks. 

In Washington the typical honker is found chiefly east of the Cascade 
Mountains, and it is there a much more familiar object than is the related 
P. c. occidentalis in the Pacific Coast region. It formerly nested in fair 
abundance in the vicinity of all the larger lakes as well as by the rivers, but 
latterly it has been more and more nearly confined in its summer range to the 
valleys of the Columbia and the Snake with their larger tributaries. The 
islands and shores of the two rivers named have been dedicated by the State 
as an asylum for the Geese at all seasons, and their use of these sanctuaries 
both at nesting time and for winter roosting is very gratifying. The nesting 
birds, however, are but a tithe of the winter population and this in turn but a 
small per cent of the birds which pass on in fall and spring after they have 
had a taste of our Washington wheat. 

Like all geese, this species feeds widely upon tender herbage, berries, 
sedge-roots, and such aquatic fare of plants and insects as may chance, but for 
a steady diet the Honker asks no better fare than the spilled grain of the Big 
Bend and Palouse wheatfields in the fall, or the tender sprouts of the Horse 
Heaven country in spring. The Geese are very regular about their meals, 
rising punctually at daybreak and flying inland to feed for two or three hours 
in the grain fields. The middle of the day is passed quietly about some pond 
or in the enjoyment of one-legged slumbers on the sand-bars of the Columbia. 
Hunger drives them to forage again late in the afternoon, usually at the same 
spot visited in the morning, and if undisturbed they may linger somewhat into 
the night. While in flocks, the Geese are exceedingly vigilant and wary, and 
to approach them within gunshot in the open is next to an impossibility. 

Their suspicion of all mankind is deeply planted and freshly watered, but 
the goose psychology works under several limitations. A lone Goose, for 
instance, having none to counsel him, appears at times to be quite incapable of 
making decision and allows the fatal approach of the hunter. The situation is 
still further compromised if the lone bird happens to alight among decoys. 
“It’s plumb scandalous,” reasons the bird, “the man is coming and these birds 
stand here like clods. But they-ought to know; they were here first.’”’ And 
the real bird awaits his doom. Mr. Bowles once killed a perfectly able-bodied 
bird, under such circumstances, with a stone. 

They are not afraid of cattle either, and a pasturing flock may sometimes 
be approached by a hunter who stalks beside a led horse or cow. Sometimes 
a young heifer will resent the intrusion of wild ducks or geese upon her 
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domain, and it is most amusing to see the astonished fowl scramble out of her 


g 
way as she charges about and hooks at them. Such a departure from the 


established order of things constitutes a quite unclassifiable phenomenon, and 


» 
the birds never think of escape by thght 
Let a gunner come creeping along the ground on hands and knees and his 
a ] - & 5 
on I 


evile is detected at half a mile, vet the self-same birds appear to have no con 
eption of a danger which lies below the surface of the ground, Advantage 1s 
taken of this weakness thru the digging 
of shooting-pits in the wheat-fields of 
the Horse Heaven country Tame 


birds or wooden decoys are put out and 
it makes no difference how manv wild 
geese pass overhead, so tf 
keeps to his pit until t 
settling 
Spring shooting unquestionably de 
strovs many birds which would 
in this State, and operates to send 

the remainder northward along 

the gauntlet of gun-fire It is 
especially regrettable in view of 

the fact. that the resident birds are 
early nesters, mating as they do in 
March, and having the comple- 


ment of eggs by the middle of 
\pril \. wheat-fed goose 1S eX 
cellent eating, and the problem of 


preserving some of this good fare 


for the next generation 1s worth 


the attention 
makers but of id 
: e ther farmers’ organizations, 
LOTHER GOOSI without whose intelligent C7O- 
‘ operation mere legisl ition S 

; ; ' futile 

Canada Geese nest chiefly upor 
e ground in water-side meadows, in rank grass or dead tules, in the sage 
brush, or even upon the rocks of river cliff or pebbles of river bars The 
amount of materials assembled may ary greatly \ few sticks and grass 
ec will hold the eggs in place on a flat stone, o1 grasses 
nd soft trash may support from four to nine greenish buffy eggs, deeply im 


bedded in down In Mav. 1906, we found a nest in Moses Lake on the top of 
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a musk-rat’s house, and an island was pointed out to us where eighteen pairs 
had nested in a sort of loose colony the previous season. In June, 1896, while 
riding near Oroville, 1 came upon two large Osprey’s nests placed at a great 
height in cottonwood trees near the Okanogan River. The Ospreys were in 
possession at the time, but Mr. James Johnston, a farmer sportsman living in 
the vicinity, informed me that earlier the same season two pairs of Canada 
Geese had successful- 
ly reared their broods 
in the same nests. 


The sitting Goose 
remains at- her post 
for four weeks and 
she is attended by the 
gander who maintains 
a constant vigil at her 
side and accompanies 
her during the forag- 
ing trips. The gos- 
lings, when hatched, 
are covered with 
down of a_ bright 
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Taken on Moses Lake. Photo by the Authors. 


A PLUCKY GOSLING. 
grass green hue mot- THIS DUBIOUS SNAP-SHOT WAS OBTAINED ONLY AFTER A TWO-MILE CHASE. 


tled with a shade of 

olive. They swim, from the shell; and by the second or third day they have 
attained such robustness that their capture by hand from a boat is a very diffi- 
cult matter. Hiding is the long suit of the mother Goose when in charge of a 
tender brood; and if surprised at such a time in open water she manages to 
“scootch” down and hug her feathers close until she does not appear above 
one-third her normal size. If the ruse is discovered she flees reluctantly and 
summons her mate who joins his anxious cries with hers, Honka-honka-honka! 


No. 334. 
HUTCHINS’S GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 172a. Branta canadensis hutchinsii (Rich.). 

Synonyms.—LkssErR CANADA Goose. Litrne Witp Goosr. Gray Bran‘. 

Description.— Precisely similar to preceding species in coloration, but averag- 
ing smaller; tail normally 16-feathered. Length 25.00-34.00 (635-863.6) ; wing 
17.00 (431.8) ; tail 6.00 (152.4) ; bill 1.75 (44.5); tarsus 3.00 (76.2). 
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Recognition Marks.—lrant to Eagle size; like preceding form but smaller. 
Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on ground or in deserted 
nest of Hawk or Crow, lined with grass and leaves or not, and with abundant 
down. Eggs: 4-60, averaging lighter than those of B. canadensis Av. size, 


3.20 X 2.10 (S1.3 X 53.3). 


General Range.— North America, breeding in the Arctic regions, and migrat- 
ing south in winter, chiefly thru the western United States and Mississippi Valley; 


northeastern Asia 
Range in Washington.—Common migrant, less common resident in winter, 
thruout the State; locally abundant east of the Mountains 
Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. E (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues 
Vol. Il. p. 192]? Bernicla hutchinsu, Bonap., Baird, Rep. Pac. R 
1858, p. 767. T. C&S. Rh. B. E 


Specimens.— roy. E 
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The goose problem is all mixed up. It would be so much more convenient 
if the four races of B. canadensis were separated from each other by impassable 
mountain barriers. ‘They must raise social barriers in nesting time; but in winter 
they are all too friendly, each to each, in Washington. Hear what a trouble a 
visiting ornithologist* has with the situation: ‘‘Intergrades connect any series of 
Washington birds of this group so completely that it is impossible to class every 
individual by its size or coloration. ‘Three specimens obtained from the same 
flock may be severally referred to hutchinsvi and occidentalis, one of them being 
intermediate between hutchinsti and occidentalis, and another between hutchinsii 
and minima. All Canada Geese secured on my trip were secured at Nisqually 
in April and were migrants. If Mr. Fannin’s statements were based on authentic 
records and specimens taken in the proper season, canadensis and hutchinsii breed 
in the same localities on the mainland, a state of affairs unknown east of the 
Rockies and inconsistent with their classification as it now stands in the books. 
The bulk of Pacific Coast specimens examined present a most puzzling constancy 
in their intermediate size coupled with an inconstancy of coloration which makes 
their classification by the most adjustable formula of little value.” 


This much at least is plain, that the B. canadensis type becomes dwarfed as 
we proceed in a northwesterly direction. The summer aspect of the species, 
therefore, is somewhat as follows: Branta canadensis occupies the interior of 
British North America including eastern British Columbia and the northern 
border states, including eastern Washington. B. c. occidentalis is a darker Pacitic 
Coast form, having its center of abundance in western British Columbia, but 
extending as far north as Sitka, and intergrading with C. typicus along the eastern 
border of its range. B.c. hutchinsu, a dwarfing form, intergrades with C. typicus 
in northern British Columbia and in eastern Alaska, and occupies the southern 
portion of Alaska proper and the shores of Bering Sea. B. c. minima inosculates 
with B. c. hutchinsi along the northern borders of the latter’s range, and extends 
thence northward to the limit of land. Minima not only dwarfs hutchinsii, but 
exhibits the same tendency to vary from it in pattern of coloration which 
occidentalis does from typicus. In plumage, therefore, canadensis proper and 
hutchinsu form one group, and occidentalis with minima another. But whereas 

~there is evidence of intergradation between c. and h. there is no such evidence 
as between 0. and m. ‘This, of course, is “caviare to the general,” and no offense! 
Shun it! 


THESE little Geese are common on both sides of the mountains during 
migration, and a few winter. Except in the matter of wheat-fields, which are 
irresistible, the birds rather prefer the mud-flats and marshes for both bed and 
board. Because of their northern extraction, they are not so wary as the 
more experienced Canadas, and their honking is a little lighter in character; 
but further than this the scales and the tape must record all that is interesting 
in hutchinsti as over canadensis. 


a. Samuel N. Rhoads in “The Birds Observed in British Columbia and Washington During Spring 
and Summer 1892.’ Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, p. 34. 
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No. 335. 


WHITE-CHEEKED GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 172b. Branta canadensis occidentalis (laird). 

Synonyms.—Larcer Wuite-cHrekep Goose. Paciric Goosk. WESTERN 
Canapa Goose. Honker. 

Description.—Similar to B. canadensis, but coloration darker, especially on 
underparts,—deep grayish brown abruptly defined against white of crissum; 
white half-collar at base of black on neck usually more distinct; white cheek- 
patches usually separated by black stripe, or at least black mottling, on central 
line of throat—shading into type by insensible gradations. Length about 35.00 
(889); wing 16.50-18.00 (419.1-457.2) ; bill 1.60 (40.6) ; tarsus 3.20 (81.3). 

Recognition Marks.—As in B. canadensis; darker. 

General Range.—l’acific Coast district, breeding from British Columbia to 
Sitka; south in-winter to California. 

Range in Washington.—Not common winter resident and migrant on 
Puget Sound; relative abundance as compared with B. canadensis undetermined. 

Authorities.—Bernicla leucopareia Cassin; also B. occidentalis (proposed) 
Baird, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 766. C&S. Rh. D'? Kk. 
B. E(H). 


ON the strength of a group of domesticated geese raised from eggs 
found on an island in the Okanogan River, I have numerously reported® the 
Canada Geese of Okanogan County as belonging to this subspecies. It may 
be that they do, but in the absence of specimens I prefer to regard all East- 
side birds as presumptive canadensis and to restrict occidentalis to the north- 
west coast district, which it exclusively occupies in summer. 

Previous to the complete occupation of the Puget Sound region by the 
white man, Geese nested to some extent on the shores of the prairie lakes 
in Pierce County and elsewhere. There are no recent records, however, and 
the White-cheeked Goose of today would appear to be limited to the northern 
portion of its breeding range in British Columbia. This “saturated” form is 
not strongly established, and it may be only a question of time before its 
ultimate disappearance. 


a. Auk, Vol. XIV., Apr. 1897, p. 172, ete. 
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CACKLING GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 172¢. Branta canadensis minima Ridew. 

Synonyms.—Gray Branr.  Le&ast Canapa Goose. 

Description.—In coloration exactly like B. c. occidentalis, but much smaller ; 
tail normally 14-16 feathered. Length 23.00-25.00 (584.2-635) ; wing 13.60-14.50 
(345-4-368.3) ; bill .95-1.15 (24.1-29.2); tarsus 2.40-2.75 (61-69.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Size of Mallard; gray coloration; smallest of the 
Canada Geese. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: on the ground, of weeds 
and grasses, lined with down. Eggs: 4-9, buffy or greenish-buff. Av. size, 2.90 x 
1.95 (73-7X 49.5). Season: June-July. 

General Range.—Western North America chiefly coastwise; breeding in 
western Alaska (Yukon Delta, etc.) ; south in winter to California and irregularly 
eastward to Colorado and even the Mississippi. 

Range in Washington.—Not common winter resident and migrant on Puget 
Sound. 

Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, X. Jan. 1903, p. 17. 

Specimens.— Proy. 


OF the Cackling Goose as a resident of Washington we know surprisingly 
little. It appears to migrate regularly to California and should occur regularly 
not only upon the Sound but in the interior of the State. Doubtless it is often 
overlooked, or lumped in with Hutchinses as “Gray Brant.’’ I have seen it but 
once, February 4, 1905, a group sitting on a floating log in Elliot Bay. 

As typical of nesting conditions in that romantic Northland toward which 
our thoughts are ever tending, I quote at length from Nelson*: 

“This is the most common and generally distributed goose found breeding 
along the Alaskan coast of Bering Sea. From the sea-shore its breeding 
ground extends along the courses of the great rivers far into the interior. 
During the summer of 1881 they were found in abundance about the head of 
Kotzebue Sound, and were seen at various points along the Arctic coast to the 
vicinity of Point Barrow; so there is no doubt that its breeding ground 
reaches thus far. 

“In the vicinity of Saint Michaels and the Yukon mouth these are the 
first geese to arrive in spring; the first come fromthe 25th to the 30th of April, 
but the main body do not arrive until from May 5 to 20, according to the 
season. The first goose of the season is hailed with delight by both natives 
and white residents, who set to work repairing their guns and make ready for 


a. E. W. Nelson, Rep. on Nat. Hist. Colls. Made in Alaska (1887), p. 86. 
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the welcome change from a diet of fish eaten all through the winter to geese, 
which soon becomes the staple. 

“As May advances and one by one the ponds open, and the earth looks 
out here and there from under its winter covering, the loud notes of the vari- 
ous wild fowl are heard, becoming daily more numerous. Their harsh and 
varied cries make sweet music to the ears of all who have just passed the win- 
ter’s silence and dull monotony, and in spite of the lowering skies and oc- 
casional snow-squalls every one makes ready and is off to the marshes. 

“The flocks come cleaving their way from afar, and as they draw near 
their summer homes raise a chorus of loud notes in high-pitched tone like the 
syllable ‘luk,’ rapidly repeated, and a reply rises upon all sides, until the whole 
marsh re-echoes with the din, and the new-comers circle slowly up to the edge 
of a pond amid a perfect chorus raised by the geese all about, as if in con- 
gratulation. 

“Even upon first arrival many of the birds appear to be mated, as I have 
frequently shot one from a flock and seen a single bird leave its companions at 
once and come circling about, uttering loud call-notes. If the fallen bird is 
only wounded its mate will almost invariably join it, and frequently allow itself 
to be approached and shot without attempting to escape. In some instances I 
have known a bird thus bereaved of its partner to remain in the vicinity for 
two or three days, calling and circling about. Altho many are mated, others 
are not, and the less fortunate males fight hard and long for possession of 
females. I frequently amused myself, while at the Yukon mouth, by watching 
flocks of geese on the muddy banks of the river, which was a favorite resort. 
The females kept to one side and dozed, or dabbled their bills in the mud; the 
males were scattered about, and kept moving uneasily from side to side, mak- 
ing a great outcry. This would last but a few minutes, when two of the war- 
riors would cross each other's path, and then began the battle. They would 
seize one another by the bill, and then turn and twist each other about, their 
wings hanging loosely by their sides meanwhile. Suddenly they would close up 
and each would belabor his rival with the bend of the wing, until the sound 
could be heard two or three hundred yards. The wing-strokes were always 
warded off by the other bird’s wing, so but little damage was done, but it usu- 
ally ended in the weaker bird breaking loose and running away. Just before 
the males seize each other they usually utter a series of peculiar low growling 
or grunting notes. 

“The last week of May finds many of these birds already depositing their 
eggs. Upon the grassy borders of ponds, in the midst of a bunch of grass, or 
on a small knoll these birds find a spot where they make a slight depression and 
perhaps line it with a scanty layer of grasses, after which the eggs are laid, 
numbering from five to eight. These eggs, like the birds, average smaller than 
those of the other geese. 
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“As the eggs are deposited the female gradually lines the nest with feath- 
ers plucked from her breast until they rest in a bed of down. When first laid 
the eggs are white, but by the time incubation begins all are soiled and dingy. 
The female usually crouches low on her nest until an intruder comes within 
a hundred yards or so, then she skulks off through the grass or flies silently 
away, close to the ground, and only raises a note of alarm when well away 
from the nest. When the eggs are about hatching, or the young are out, both 
parents frequently become perfectly reckless in the face of danger.” 


No. 337. 
BLACK BRANT. 


A. O. U. No. 174. Branta nigricans (Lawr.). 


Description.—4dult: Head and neck all around, and chest, glossy black, 
shading into sooty brown on back and wings, into sooty black or deep slate on un- 
derparts ; remiges and tail black; an incomplete white collar on upper neck, broad- 
est on sides, interrupted behind, and occasionally in front; upper tail-coverts and 
crissum white in strong contrast to surrounding parts. Bill and feet black; iris 
brown. Jmmature: Like adult but white collar indistinct or wanting; greater 
coverts and secondaries broadly tipped with white; sides and flanks brownish gray. 
Length of adult: 22.00-29.00 (558.8-736.6) ; wing 12.75-13.50 (323.9-342.9) ; 
bill 1.28 (32.5); tarsus 2.40 (60.9). 

Recognition Marks.—Standard of Brant size; black coloration with strongly 
contrasting white of upper tail-coverts (and crissum) distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: a depression in ground, 
heavily lined with down. Eggs: 4-8, grayish. Av. size, 2.80 x 1.75 (71.1 X 44.5). 
Season: June-July; one brood. 

General Range.—Breeding in western Arctic America and on terra incognita 
borealis; south in winter along the Pacific Coast to Lower California; also casually 
east to the Mississippi and the Atlantic Coast. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant migrant and common in winter on the 
West-side—found only on salt water. 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. 
Vol. Il. p. 191.] Bernicla nigricans, Cassin, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
IIe; a Vols (CeeSy IEA. IRIm, 18, 1 

Specimens.—Prov. BN. 


AS matter of fact Black Brants are the only Geese one is quite sure of 
seeing from the deck of a steamboat on an average winter day on Puget Sound. 
While they have their favorite feeding grounds upon the mud-flats and in shal- 
low bays, they are widely distributed over the open water also, and their num- 
bers during the spring migrations are such that not all other wild geese put 
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together are to be mentioned in comparison. They sit the water in small com- 
panies and altho they are exceedingly wary in regard to rowboats, they often 
permit an approach on the part of steamers which is very gratifying to the 
student. An exaggerated use of their long wings as the birds get under way 
gives the beholder the impression of great weight—an impression which is not 
sustained in the hand, where the bird is seen to be disappointingly light, all 
feathers, in fact, as compared with a chunky Scoter, which does not equal it in 
extent of wing by a foot or more. 


The pursuit of the Brant is, of course, a much less simple matter than 
formerly. When the use of motor-boats is forsworn (and it is not always, in 
spite of the law’s requirement), recourse must be had to decoys and blinds, or 
else dependence placed in the casual carelessness of passing birds. The Goose 
is no such “goose” in spite of many fables, and Branta is adding a good many 
convolutions to his cerebral hemispheres in the course of his contest with man, 
The honest sportsman probably earns what he gets and if only adequate pro- 
tection may be secured to the birds in their breeding haunts, we shall have 
tastes of wild goose for some years to come. 


Black Brants with us are exclusively maritime, and their food consists 
largely of sea wrack, for which the birds not only dip but dive as well. This 
vegetable diet is supplemented by whatever comes handiest in the way of small 
crustaceans, sea-worms and shell-fish. The flesh, on this account, is never 
equal to that of wheat-fed Canadas, and by spring it frequently rates no higher 
than that of Coots. 

From the esthetic standpoint the most interesting phase of Brant life is 
the mellow cronk, cronk, cronk, which the birds frequently emit whether in 
flight or at rest. From the back bay near Dungeness in April rises a babel like 
the spring offering of a giant frog-pond, a chorus of thousands of croaking 
voices, among which the thrilling basso of bull frogs predominates. 

The Black Brant nests altogether within the Arctic Circle, and altho eggs 
have been taken at Cape Bathurst and Point Barrow, it is surmised to breed 
still more extensively in some undiscovered land far to the north of the last- 
named promontory. 


No. 338. 
FULVOUS TREE DUCK. 


A. O. U. No. 178 Dendrocygna bicolor ( Vieill.). 

Description.—.1dult male and female: General color yellowish brown or pale 
cinnamon, darker on head, nearly uniform on underparts, but flanks striped with 
lighter fulvous; a black central stripe on hind-head and neck; upper back and 
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scapulars black, the feathers edged with fulvous; rump plain black; tail black; 
lesser wing-coverts chocolate, remainder of wing, including remiges, black ; upper 
and lower tail-coverts pale creamy white. Bill bluish black; feet slaty ; iris brown. 
Length about 20.50 (520.7) ; wing 8.00-9.50 (203.2-241.3) ; bill 1.50-1.90 (38.1- 
48.3) ; tarsus 2.25 (57.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Small Mallard size; light cinnamon coloration; long 
legs; “arboricole” habits. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Nest: Various: in hollow 
of tree lined with feathers, or on ground in swamp, of grasses, etc., lined with 
down. “Eggs indefinitely numerous, 17 to (in one nest) 32, also sometimes laid 
in nests of other Ducks, and of Coots; size 1.35-1.05 x 1.98-2.20 [34.3-41.9 x 50.3- 
55-9]; shell dead white, somewhat rough, not as elliptical as usual in this family ; 
laid late in June or in July” (Coues). 

General Range.—Of remarkable and discontinuous distribution. South- 
western North America, southern South America, Africa, India; in North 
America breeding from Louisiana west to California and north (at least) to 
Nevada, wintering in the southern portion of its range and in Mexico. Casual in 
North Carolina, Missouri, British Columbia (Vancouver Island) and Washington. 
Range in Washington.—Accidental on Gray's Harbor—one record. 
Authorities—Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 485. 
Specimens.—Prov. C. 


THIS species is normally confined to the southwestern portion of the 
United States and to South America, not having previously been taken north 
of Nevada; but on the 29th of November, 1905, five were taken from a flock 
of eleven at Alberni, Vancouver Island, by Mr. J. S. Rollin, a rancher. One 
of these specimens, a drake, is now in the Provincial Museum at Victoria. 

Four days later another specimen was taken from a flock of ten on Gray’s 
Harbor, by Mr. Willis G. Hopkins, of Aberdeen. The bird was mounted by 
Fred Edwards and Company, of Tacoma, and is now in Mr. Hopkins’ 
possession. 

It is well known that certain kinds of birds, notably the Herons, wander 
Northward at the close of the nesting season. Whether this is due to an 
incipient migratory instinct working backwards, or whether the birds simply 
decide to take a vacation, we may not know. On the whole the appearance 
of these two flocks of southern ducks upon our northern shores would seem 
to be an illustration of this fortuitous wandering rather than evidence of 
northerly breeding. 

Those who saw these ducks on Gray’s Harbor were struck with their 
peculiar appearance in flight, and especially by their prevailing redness, altho 
at close quarters their colors are seen to be made up rather of soft melting 
browns and tawny yellows. 
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No. 339. 
WHISTLING SWAN. 


A.O.U. No. 180, Olor columbianus (Ord.). 

Description.—/du/t; Entire plumage pure white, the head sometimes tinged 
with rusty; bill and lores black, the latter usually with a distinct yellow spot near 
eye; feet and legs black. /mmature: Plumage ashy gray, the head and neck 
tinged with brownish; bill and feet light. Length about 54.00 (1371.6); extent 
seven feet; wing 31.25 (539.8); tail 8.50 (215.9); bill 4.00 (101.6); tarsus 3.90 
(99.1); middle toe and claw 5.40 (137.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; pure white plumage; long neck; small 
yellow spot on lores distinctive for this species. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground or upon loose heap of sticks and trash, lined 
with mosses, grass, and down. Eggs: 2-5, sordid white. Av. size, 4.22 x 2.70 
(107.2 x 68.6). Season: April-June; one brood. 

General Range.—The whole of North America, breeding far north. Com- 
mander Islands, Kamschatka; accidental in Scotland. 

Range in Washington.—Not common migrant; formerly bred in some num- 
bers on the lakes of eastern Washington, where a few pairs still linger in summer. 
In danger of extermination, 

Authorities.—| Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues. 
Vol. Il. p. 192 f.] Cygnus americanus Sharpless, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
1860, p: 758. T(?). C&S. Lt. Rh. E. 


Specimens.—Proy. BN. E. 


NO fitter emblem of purity and grace will ever be found than this match- 
less daughter of the wilderness, the American Swan. If we are impelled 
to admire the stately beauty of the domestic bird, as it moves about some 
narrow duck-pond of our own contriving, how much more shall we yield 
tribute of admiration to this native princess, spotless and untamed. It is 
to be feared that our fathers set a higher value upon the gastronomic qualities 
of the Swan than upon its marvelous purity of plumage or majesty of mo- 
tion. At any rate early accounts abound with estimates of avoirdupois, and 
directions for “hanging out’’ the bird’s carcass for a given length of time, 
in order to fit it for the table; but they had less to say of the flashing splendors 
of the white-winged fleet, as they passed overhead in their semiannual 
regattas. 

During migrations the Swans move in small flocks, forming a “flying 
wedge,” or V-shaped figure, with some trusted patriarch in the lead. Their 
flight is exceedingly swift, being estimated by competent observers at one 
hundred miles per hour—probably twice that of the Geese. For all they are so 
powerful on the wing, they rise from the water rather reluctantly, and prefer, 
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if there is room enough, to distance pursuit by swimming. Because the 
neck of the Swan is so long and hung at the water-line, the bird can explore 
the bottom freely in shallow waters in its search for roots and molluscs, 
without making any ungainly motions with the body. Indeed, there is a 
peculiar disconnectedness between the operations of the Swan proper and 
its far-reaching head,—as tho here were a white boat serenely floating at 
anchor, from the bow of which now and then a diver is sent down to grapple 
for hidden treasure. All the bird’s motions above water are graceful enough, 
except in case of anxious inquiry, when the neck is stretched to its utmost, 
perpendicularly, as it pauses in dread expectancy, and the bird looks like a 


Photo by the Author. 


LAKE CHELAN. 
AN ANCIENT HAUNT OF THE WILD SWAN. 


white eighth-note of the musical scale, set upon a staff of widening ripples. 
Ashore, its gait is a rather ungainly waddle, the foot being folded and lifted 
unco high at every step. 

The Whistling Swan is a noisy bird at best. A flock of them exhibit 
great individual variations of notes, and they can create a chorus which is 
mildly worse than that of a political jollification meeting. The bass horns, 
of tin rather than brass, are blown by the old fellows, while the varied notes 
which seem to come from clarionets, are really due to cygnets. The birds set 
up a great outcry when they have done anything, or are about to do anything, 
important, as when preparing for the flight northward, or when welcoming 
a company of their fellows to the feeding grounds. 


The Whistling Swan has undoubtedly nested in Washington in some 
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numbers and possibly does so yet. It has been reported to me as breeding on 
the shores of the Omacne Lake in Ferry County, and in May, 1906, we found 
a nest on a tule tussock of Moses Lake, which we thought might have been 
occupied earlier in the season. The nest is always made near water, and con- 
sists of a large accumulation of grass, leaves, tule stems, and trash, with a 
plentiful lining of down from the bird’s breast. From two to seven large 
yellowish white eggs are laid early in Mareh(?), and the female is obliged 
to cover them for a matter of forty days. Both parents are exceedingly 
zealous in defense of their young, and a sitting Swan will sooner fly at an 
intruder in a passion, than away from him in fear. A stroke of a Swan's 
wing has been known to break a poacher’s leg. 


How any one nowadays can be so bereft of reason as to wish to destroy 
forever this vanishing vision of beauty, it is impossible to conceive. Its flesh 
is edible, but so, unquestionably, is human flesh, the eating of which our an- 
cestors discontinued some time since. Yet within the year a local sportsmen’s 
review had to report the killing of five Swans by a single individual in one wild 
lustful hour. Did you ever see a wild Swan? No; ten to one you never did! 
Ask this slayer of virgins, this valiant pot-hunter, this cave-dweller, this char- 
coal sketch of a man, why you have not and shall not. 


No. 340. 
TRUMPETER SWAN. 


A. O. U. No. 181, Olor buccinator (Rich.). 

Description.—Similar to preceding species, but larger; bill and lores entirely 
black. Length 60.00-66.00 (1524-1676.4); extent about 8 feet; wing 24.00 
(609.6) ; tail 9.00 (228.6) ; bill 4.50 (114.3); tarsus 4.40 (111.8); middle toe and 
claw 6.00 (152.4). 

Recognition Marks.—<As in preceding species. Distinguished from it by 
absence of yellow on lore, and by nostril in basal half of bill. 

Nesting.—Like that of preceding species, but eggs a little larger. Av. size, 
4.46 X 2.92 (113.3 x 74.2). Not known to breed in Washington. 

General Range.—Chiefly the interior of North America from the Gulf Coast 
to the Fur Countries, breeding from Iowa and the Dakotas northward; west to 
the Pacific Coast; rare or casual on the Atlantic. 

Range in Washington.—Rare migrant. ‘There are no recent specimens. 

Authorities —[Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues 
Vol. Il. p. 192.] Cygnus buccinator, Rich., Newberry, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
VI. pt. IV. 1858, p. 100. T. C&S, Rh. D'(?). B. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) 
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IN comparison with its whistling congener, the Trumpeter Swan is the 
larger, as it is everywhere the rarer bird. Audubon tells of one which was 
nearly ten feet in alar expanse, and which weighed above thirty-eight pounds. 
The names “Whistler” and “Trumpeter” are not meant to express a difference 
in kind in the notes of the two birds, so much as a difference in volume. The 
Whistler blows a penny trumpet and the Trumpeter a trombone. The pre- 
eminence of the latter as a musician is due to the fact that he keeps an extra 
coil of windpipe neatly tucked away within a convenient hollow of his 
breast-bone. 

There is no well authenticated instance of the recent occurrence of the 
Trumpeter Swan in Washington, altho Samuel N. Rhoads*, in 1892, surmised 
that half a dozen birds seen at Nisqually were of this species. Indeed, the 
entire Trumpeter tradition 1s now yellowed with age and speaks of a time 
when such wonders as wild swans were much more common. 

“The bird is undoubtedly an inhabitant of Washington and Oregon Ter- 
ritories. It is, like the preceding species, more abundant on the Columbia 
River than on Puget Sound. In the winter of 1853-54, I noticed immense 
flocks of Swans, apparently of this species, collected along the shores of the 
river mentioned, and spread out along the margin of the water for a distance 
varying from an eighth to a quarter of a mile” (Suckley )”. 

“Betore we left the Columbia, early in November, the Swans had begun 
to arrive from the North, and frequently while at Fort Vancouver their trum- 
peting call drew our attention to the long converging lines of these magnificent 
birds, so large and so snowy white, as they came from their northern nesting 
places, and screaming with delight at the appearance of the broad expanse of 
water, perhaps their winter home, descended into the Columbia” (Dr. J. S. 
Newberry )°. 


No. 341. 


WHITE-CRESTED CORMORANT. 


A. O. U. No. 120b. Phalacrocorax auritus cincinatus (Brandt). 

Synonyms.—\WESTERN DoOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT. SHAG. 

Description.—Adults in breeding plumage: General color glossy greenish 
black; the back and wings slaty brown, each feather bordered narrowly with 
greenish black; a tuft of narrow, filamentous, white feathers on each side of 
crown over and behind eye; tail of twelve feathers; bill yellow, blackening on 
culmen; gular sac and lores orange-yellow; eyelids and lining of mouth livid 


a. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, p. 35. 
b. Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. XII., Book II., p. 249. 
cy Rep. Pac! Re Re Suny. Via, pt. LV; p: 100. 
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blue; irides nile green; feet black. Adults in winter: Without black crests on 
head, and colors of soft parts duller. Young male (?): Head, neck and fore- 
breast grayish brown, lighter below and on sides, darker on crown and behind; 
remaining underparts, lower back, ete., rich dark brown; back and wings much 
as in adult; gular pouch yellowish. Young female (perhaps young of the year 
of both sexes): Like preceding but still hghter; back and wings hoary grayish 
brown, bordered with hghter brown. Length of adult about 36.00 (914.4) ; wing 
13.70 (348); bill 2.40 (61); tarsus 2.35 (50.7) 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; black plumage; orange gular area best 
held mark for species 

Nesting.—Nest: of sticks (usually water-worn beach-drift), scantily or not 
at all lined with feathers and trash, placed on ridge or crest of rocky islet. Eggs: 
4, greenish blue as to ground, roughly and irregularly overlaid with chalky deposit, 
elliptical ovate in shape. Av. size, 2.45 X 1.40 (62.2 x 35.6). Season: May; one 
brood, 

General Range.—Northwest coast of North America, breeding coastwise 
from Washington to Alaska; south in winter to California. 

Range in Washington.—breeding in fair numbers, chiefly in colonies, upon 
the Olympiades only; not common winter visitor on Puget Sound. 


Authorities.—Graculus dilophus, Gray, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX., 
1858, 878. C&S. Rh. Kb. B. E. 


Specimens.—Provy. C. 
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LANDSMEWN are slow to realize the fertility of the sea Its great © 
panse 1s so little broken at the surface by the Irruplion ol life, that we cannot 
easil comprehend the vast and varied resources either of its depths or of its 
teeming shallows The Gulls, the Gooneys, and the Man-of-War Birds serve 


to heighten this superficial impression which we get of ocean’s scanty fare, for 


we find them travelling a league for a bite, and a day’s journey for a full meal 
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the exercise of their ancient rights. Their tastes are less fastidious than ours, 


and there are still more fish in the sea than ever were caught 
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Our own cormorants are to be found chiefly upon the Olympiades (pro- 
nounced Olympiah’ deez), and in the coastal waters, where alone birds of this 
white-crested species breed. A few colonies of Baird Cormorants exist on the 
islands of the lower Sound, but the White-crest occurs only in the winter sea- 
son, and then in limited numbers, east of the entrance to the Straits of Juan 

de Fuca. ] 
White-crests usually prepare their complement of eggs during the first 
week in May, and therefore are the earliest nesters of the three local species. 
The nests are invariably built of sticks, chiefly those culled from the beach. 
There is no proper lining, but various soft substances, 


like bark, moss, sea-weed, rags, and feathers, are 


incorporated in the structure, which is always placed 

in an exposed situation, the crest of a sharp ridge 
or the top of a lone rock. 

Unlike the Baird Cormorant, which is nervous 

and flighty to a fault, the White-crest is a 

plain, home-loving body, very amiable if 

treated with. proper considera- 

tion. Partly because of her 

more phlegmatic 

disposition and 


Taken on Carroll Islet. Photo by the Author. 
A RIDGE COLONY. 


partly, no doubt, because most of the eggs have hatched by June (which is as 
early a date as one cares to select in visiting this region of heavy rainfall), it 
is often possible to get very close to brooding birds of this species. The photo- 
graph shown in the full-page plate was taken at ten feet, and I have declined 
opportunities at four feet simply because the bird would not go on the plate. 

In spite of the filthy surroundings of her nest, the Shag is not uncleanly 
in personal appearance, and her sleek shininess is doubtless due in large 
measure to her frequent ablutions. The bird’s eye is of a handsome blue- 
green (rather an unusual color among birds), and its hue matches to a nicety 
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only dismal or ridiculous. Most interesting, also, is the curious pulsating of 
the loose membranes of the throat during excitement or anger, or perhaps 
during activity of any kind. The pulsating movement is rapid and to 
appearance violent, and it is characteristic not only of this species but of the 
next as well. 


Among the young Cormorants noted on the Grenville Arch was one with 
a misshapen foot, who knowing his weakness did not attempt to escape, but 
hissed and barked at me most valiantly every time I passed. He fairly 
clamored for my blood, but when I ventured a hand he picked at it rather 
sheepishly and then desisted, as tho admitting it was all bluff. \What a curious 
provision of nature it is which fills the mouths of her most inoffensive crea- 
tures with loud boastings! 


No. 342. 


BRANDT’S CORMORANT. 


A. O. U. No. 122. Phalacrocorax penicillatus (Brandt). 
Synonyms.—Brown Cormorant. SHAG. 


Description.—Adults im carly nuptial plumage: In general deep lustrous 
greenish black, changing to lustrous purplish black on head and neck; lighter on 
scapulars and wing-coverts, where feathers exhibit violet-green iridescence, and 
have narrow edgings of the darker green; gular sac dull blue, bordered basally 
with dull orange or fawn-color. From each side of the neck springs a loose 
irregular tuft of stiffish linear white feathers, declined backward and downward 
2 to 3 inches. Similar feathers of twice the width and half the abundance start 
from the scapulars, and a few others, mere stiffened hairs, are scattered over the 
lower occiptal region. These white adornments disappear with the advance 
of the nesting season, and the plumage loses much of its luster (?). Irides sea- 
green; bill dusky. Young: Brownish black, lusterless, lightening on belly, and 
with lighter edgings of feathers on scapulars and wing-coverts. 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; bluish and fawn-colored gorget most dis- 
tinctive at close quarters—general absence of positive characteristics itself 
distinctive at greater range. 

Nesting.—Nest: a substantial structure of moss, sea-weed, and compacted 
grasses, deeply cupped, placed on level surface of rock, usually crest of islet. 
Eggs: 4, pale bluish green, overlaid with white calcareous deposit, elliptical ovate 
or elongate ovate. Av. size, 2.55 x 1.54 (64.8x 39.1). Season: May 20-June 20; 
one brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America from Vancouver Island to 
Cape St. Lucas. 

Range in Washington.—Breeding, but not commonly, upon the Olympiades ; 
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PAAH-WOKE-IT — THE HOME OF THE BRANDT CORMORANT, 
AS SEEN FROM THE CREST OF CARROLL ISLET, 
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which may happen to pass near it It is very shy and cautious, and is seldom 


killed even by the Indians, who are fond of its flesh” (Townsend ) 


Townsend was correct in calling attention to the wariness of this bird as 
g 


well as in describing its custom of posting in a commanding situation. It is a 
famuliat heure on the stringers ot salmon traps, 
the old abandoned wharves on the lower Sound. If the bird is not exactly of 
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tories of the San Juans; but these companies appear to consist solely of im- 
mature and non-breeding birds. The nesting birds are found in small col- 
onies, each consisting of about thirty pairs, upon the Olympiades, notably 
upon the Grenville Arch Rock, Jagged Islet, and Paahwoke-it. The birds are 
late nesters, and their progress is constantly hindered by nest-robbery on the 
part of the Western Gull and the Northern Raven. So close a watch do their 
enemies keep, that a Cormorant dares not leave its eggs for an instant unless 
its mate is by to take its place. This species nests only on top of the islands, 
and then in the more level places. Characteristically the nest is a huge bowl, 
or crater, of dried eel-grass and sea-weed, accumulated thru several seasons, 
cemented firmly by the excrement of succeeding years, and freshly lined in its 
deep hollow with fine green grass. The eggs are elongated like those of 
Baird’s, but are uniformly, almost diagnostically, larger. Fresh eggs are of a 
delicate blue, with irregular deposits of rough white calcareous matter upon 
the surface. Eggs long exposed become a deep green, as tho having absorbed 
the color of the underlying grass, while the white overlay absorbs filth until 
it becomes nearly black. 

Four eggs appear to constitute the set, as in the case of all our Washing- 
ton Cormorants. Five are elsewhere reported, but in an experience of several 
seasons I have never seen more than four in one nest. Wherever the num- 
ber falls short of this, there is reason to suspect the visit of Crow or Raven. 


The Indians used to be very fond of Shags’ eggs, which are really very 
good eating, and they sacked the nesting rocks once or twice each season; but 
it has been found necessary to put a stop to this practice upon the Olympiades. 
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No. 343. 
VIOLET-GREEN CORMORANT. 


A. O. U. No. 123. Phalacrocorax pelagicus Pall. 

Synonyms.—PELacic CorMORANT. SHAG. 

Description.— Adults in breeding plumage: General coloration deep lustrous 
bottle-green with purplish reflections ; head and neck all around shining violet with 
steel-blue changes, a few lanceolate white feathers projecting at random from 
sides of head and neck; a prominent flank-patch pure white; frontal and occipital 
feathers lengthened, producing two crests, of which frontal more prominent; 
frontal feathering reaching culmen, but eyelids and space below eye bare; gular 
sac reduced in area, dull coral-red. Bill and feet bluish-black; iris bright red. 
sIdults after breeding season are without crests, plumules, or flank-patches. 
Young birds are plain sooty black above, lighter, or whitening centrally, below. 
Nestlings hatched naked, soon acquiring sooty gray down, Length 25.00-29.00 
(635-736.6) ; wing 10,00-11.00 (254-279.4) ; tail 6.00-7.00 (152.4-177.8) ; bill 2.00 
(50.8); tarsus 2.00 (50.8). 

Recognition Marks.—[rant size; white flank-patches in breeding season 
(but bird occurs in Washington in winter only?); lustrous green and violet 
plumage distinctive for all save following form; larger. 

Nesting.—Nest: chiefly of compacted eel-grass, cemented with excrement, 
placed on narrow ledge or upon rock boss of sea wall. Eggs: 4, pale bluish green 
with irregular calcareous covering, elongate ovate to cylindrical ovate. Av. size, 
2.30 1.40 (58.4 x 35.6). Season: June; one brood. 

General Range.—Coast and islands of the North Pacific; on the Asiatic side 
south to the Kuriles and Japan; on the American side breeding south to Vancouver 
Island; south in winter to Puget Sound, 

Range in Washington.—W inter visitors on Puget Sound and connected 
waters. 

Authorities.—Graculus violaceus, Gray, Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Sury. IX. 
1858, p. 882, part (winter specimen). Rh. Kb. Kk. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. C. 


VIOLET-GREEN describes the characteristic sheen of the plumage in 
both pelagicus and resplendens; but by common consent the name as a dis- 
tinctive mark has been reserved for the larger birds of the North. Our 
breeding birds are really intergrades in size, but they are decidedly smaller 
than those which descend upon our coasts in winter; and on the whole it 
would seem wiser to regard the Forty-ninth Parallel, or even the northern 
end of Vancouver Island, as the dividing line between the two forms, 
rather than the mouth of the Columbia River, as has formerly been the 
custom. 
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No. 344. 
BAIRD’S CORMORANT. 


\. O. U. No. 123 b. Phalacrocorax pelagicus resplendens ( Aud.). 

Synonyms.—RESPLENDENT CORMORANT. SOUTHERN VIOLET-GREEN Cor- 
MORAN’. SHAG. 

Description.—In coloration exactly like preceding form; smaller. Wing 10.00 
(254) or under; bill narrower, averaging in length 1.75 (44.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; white flank-patches distinctive in breeding 
season; the smallest and the blackest, to distant view, of the local Cormorants. 
Nests on the sides of cliffs. 

Nesting.—Nest and Eggs: as in preceding. Av. size of eggs, 2.20 x 1.30 
(55-9 X 33). Season: c. June 20; one brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America from the Forty-ninth 
Parallel south to Mazatlan, Mexico. ; 

Range in Washington.—Breeding commonly thruout the Olympiades; also 
sparingly on the San Juan Islands. 

Authorities.—Phalacrocorax resplendens, Audubon, Birds of N. A. Vel. V, 
1839; p. 148; folio, pl) 412, fis. 7. IT. C&S. BE. 

Specimens.—U. of W. E. 


Photo by the Author. 


KNOB-AND-SPIKE. 
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sprightly than the larger species,and also exceedingly shy. An interview at close 
quarters is impossible, and we must employ stealth to get close enough to one 
to note the lustrous black plumage with the flashing iridescence of violet and 
green and purple, the curious feather-tufts like budding horns, and the blood- 
red eyes, which impart to their owners a fierce, not to say wicked, appearance. 
Under apprehension of danger, the bird will crane its neck at every conceiva- 
ble angle, punctuating its moments of anxiety with a flirt of its mobile tail— 
that is, if that useful member 
can be spared from its fre- 
quent duty of assisting the 
bird to maintain a precarious 
foothold on some slight pro- 
jection of the cliff-side. Now 
and then also the bird voids 
vigorously, distributing an 
impartial whitewash over all 
surrounding objects. 

When the birds of a colony 
quit their nests, they launch 
out swiftly, wagging their 
heads from side to side if the 
danger is above them. They 
may join the Puffins and 
Gulls for a few rounds of 
inspection, but oftener they 
settle in the water at some 
distance from the shore, a 
large company of them look- 
ing and acting very much like 
a flock of black geese. It re- 
quires quite an effort on the 
bird’s part to rise from the 
MakenowtherGrendille Arch Rock. Photo by the Author, Water, but this is done with a 

BAIRD CORMORANTS AT NEST. single motion of the wings, 

unassisted by the feet, as 

would be the case with heavy ducks and loons. If the Shag has been diving, 

it may burst out of the water with the acquired impetus of the chase; and 

once under way, its flight is swift and vigorous and not altogether 
ungraceful. 


Baird Cormorants are late nesters. Fresh eggs may be taken by the 
middle of June, but the first of July is nearer the height of the season. Nests 
are bracket-shaped, or quadrispherical, oftener than completely crater-shaped ; 
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No. 345. 
AMERICAN WHITE PELICAN. 


A, O. U. No. 125. Pelecanus erythrorhynchus Gmel. 

Synonym.—RoucH-BILLED PELICAN. 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: General plumage white; the 
primaries blackish touched with hoary gray near tips; secondaries blackish with 
white basally ; a pendant occipital crest of white or pale yellow; lanceolate feathers 
of lesser wing-coverts and chest pale yellow or buff; a thin, elevated, horny pro- 
tuberance on ridge of culmen a little forward of the middle; bill and pouch red- 
dish; legs and feet bright orange-red. Aduw/t in winter: Similar but without 
horny protuberance on bill; the occipital crest wanting; yellow coloring of chest 
and wing-coverts pale; bill and feet not so bright. Jmmature: Like adult in 
winter, but feathers of crown and lesser wing-coverts mixed with brownish 
gray; chest feathers not modified; a fluffy, short, occipital crest; the bill, pouch, 
legs, and feet pale yellowish. “Length 4% to nearly 6 feet; extent 8% to nearly 
10 feet; weight about 17 pounds” (Ridgway). Wing 22.00 (558.9); tail 6.00 
(152.4) ; bill 10.50-15.00 (266.7-381) ; tarsus 4.50 (114.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Immense size, with large bill and gular pouch; white 
plumage. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground, a mound of gravel and rubbish with a slight 
depression on top, on beach or island of large lake. Eggs: 2-4, bluish white or 
pale buffy, often more or less stained, and with chalky deposit on surface. Av. 
size, 3.40% 2.25 (86.4x 57.2). Season: June. 

General Range.—* Temperate North America, north in the interior to about 
latitude 61°, south in winter to western Mexico and Guatemala; now rare or ac- 
cidental in the northeastern states; abundant in the interior and along the Gulf 
Coast ; common on the coast of California” (A. O. U.). 

Range in Washington.—Not common, and possibly non-breeding summer 
resident on the East-side; casual during migrations on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—| Cooper and Suckley, p. 265. Not a valid Washington record. | 
Rhoads, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, p. 31. T. D!. B. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. 


IT need not be supposed that these ponderous fowls, the largest of 
water birds by avoirdupois, are to be set down as awkward simply because 
they have big bills. Viewed at a distance, as they rest on shore or near 
some low mud island, their stately ranks present an impressive spectacle. 
In flight they are calm, almost majestic; and their white plumage, set off 
by black wing-tips, makes a fine showing in the morning sun. They sit 
the water almost as gracefully as swans and “tip” in a dignified way, 
immersing the entire head and neck 


again much after the fashion of 


> 
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is a big white bird with a funny bill. Get your gun, Jake, and kill it. Brave 
boy! Why, not even a barn door could have withstood such a murderous 
assault. You will be the talk of the store next Saturday.” Yes; and coming 
generations will curse you for an undiscriminating ass, when you and your 
ilk have quenched the last ray of beauty and abolished the last touch of 
splendor from the landscape. 


Photo by the Author. 


THE SHIFTING SANDS OF MOSES. 


Pelicans still breed in great companies upon the islands and alluvial 
bars of the larger and less frequented lakes of the West. The lakes of 
southern Oregon, Klamath, Tulé and the rest, boast several colonies. Con- 
cerning their nesting in Washington, nothing has been preserved; but it is 
fair to suppose that they have bred, at least until recently, on Moses and 
Colville Lakes. In May, 1906, Mr. Bowles and I saw thirty birds on Moses 
Lake and they appeared to be quite attached to the locality, altho we saw no 
sign of their nesting, up to May roth. Detached pairs from this colony 
are occasionally seen at Brook Lake and upon the chain of lakes in the 
Grand Coulee. 
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No. 346. 


CALIFORNIA BROWN PELICAN. 


A. O. U. No, 127. Pelecanus californicus Ridgw. 

Description.—Adults in breeding plumage: Bill mottled light and dark with 
various tinting of carmine; bare space about eye brownish; eyelids red; irides 
white; pouch red; feathers of head and borders of pouch white; the rest of neck 
dark chestnut to blackish; upperparts silvery gray, the feathers of back, rump, 
lesser wing-coverts, ete., edged with dusky; underparts brownish gray, striped 
with silvery white on sides, ete.; feet black. 4dult in winter: Similar but without 
chestnut on neck, white instead, the top of head and fore-neck tinged with straw- 
yellow. “Young: Head and neck light brownish gray, somewhat mottled with 
paler tips to the feathers; back, wing-coverts, etc., dull brown, the feathers tipped 
with pale fulvous; lower parts white, tinged with brownish gray laterally and 
posteriorly” (Ridgway). Length of adult: 4% feet (1371.6) or more; wing 
21.00-23.50 (533.4-590.9) ; bill 12.00-15.00 ( 304.8-381). 

Recognition Marks.—Giant size; silvery gray and brown coloration with 
immense bill distinctive. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nests: in colonies on the ground, 
or in low trees and bushes, of sticks, weeds, and trash. Eggs: 3 or 4, chalky 
white; elliptical ovate. Av. size, 3.10 x 1.95 (78.7% 49.5). Season: March; one 
brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of America from Burrard Inlet, south to the 
Galapagos; breeds upon the Coronado Islands and southward. 

Range in Washington.— Not uncommon; sometimes abundant visitors upon 
the shores and harbors of the West Coast, in fall only. 

Authorities.—Pelecanus fuscus Linn., Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. Vol. XII. pt. II. 1860, p. 266. T. L?. Rh. 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. 


COOPER records about all we know of this Pelican in Washington: 
“About September 1, the gray or ‘brown’ pelican enters Shoalwater bay in 
large flocks which remain until November. They feed principally during 
rising tide, wandering in long trains over the channels, and diving occasionally 
one after the other, sometimes scattering and fishing singly. They rest, during 
the intervals, on a large sand island in the mouth of the bay. I have never 
seen them in their spring migrations northward.” 

R. H. Lawrence adds: “Two mounted birds seen at South Bend,—one 
shot in November on Willapa Harbor where they are pretty common in fall. 
They are not uncommon here on Gray’s Harbor.” 

It seems probable that the California Pelicans wander north irregularly 
aiter the breeding season, which is passed on the Coronado Islands and south- 
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ward. They are known to the Quillayute Indians, who point out a rock off 
Cape Johnson upon which the birds sometimes roost to the number of a 
hundred or more. In British Columbia they are recorded as casual in the 
interior in company with the White Pelican. 


No. 347: 
BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSS. 


A. O. U. No. 81. Diomedea nigripes Aud. 

Synonyms.—GoongEy. GoNny. BROWN GOONEY. 

Description.—4dult: General color sooty brown, lighter (grayer) below, 
except on throat and chest; space all around bill grayish white, thence shading thru 
grayish brown on sides of head and upper throat; anterior half of upper and 
lower eyelids dusky ; posterior half white, that of the lower lid produced backward 
and downward as a decided white patch; lighter, nearly white, about base of tail; 
feathers of upperparts tipped with lighter gray, as tho faded; primaries black with 
yellow shafts; tail-feathers blackish with white shafts, except on terminal por- 
tions; bill dark reddish brown; feet black. Young birds: Like adult, but tail- 
coverts sooty black. Length 30.00-36.00 (762-914.4); wing 19.00-20.00 (482.6- 
508) ; tail 6.50 (165.1); bill 1.50 (38.1) deep, and 1.25 (31.8) wide at base, 
length 4.00 (101.6) ; tarsus 3.75 (95.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; sooty plumage of adults and young; red- 
dish brown bill; white face; black feet. ‘ 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nests: in colonies; single egg laid 
on bare sand or rock. 

General Range.—The North Pacific; south on American coast to California. 

Range in Washington.—Common off West Coast. 

Authorities.— ? Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 327. [ Newberry, Rep. Pac. 
R. R. Surv. VI. pt. IV. 1857, p. 106, “Mouth of the Columbia.”] [Cooper and 
Suckley, p. 269, under D. brachyura. Not a clear record, but probably valid. ] 
Townsend (C. H.), Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XIII. 1890, p. 142. Hubbard, Zoe. 
III. July 1892, p. 142. 

Specimens.— Prov. 


THE solace of the ocean voyager—at least after novels and shuffle-board 
have lost their charm—is the sight of the gooneys. These tireless watchers of 
the deep adopt our ship almost without our knowing it some thirty miles from 
shore, where the gulls abandon her to her wilful course across the vast 
Pacific. For the bare hope of refuse from the cook’s galley, they will follow 
the ship for hours and days together, but they count it no hardship. It is sport 
rather. Instead of plodding wearily in the wake, they throw great circles of 
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quished to the United States. ‘‘Disappointed in not being able to find guano 
by their crude methods, the Japanese developed a scheme to make a marketable 
commodity of the Goonies, by killing them and boiling them down in a great 
kettle to form a fertilizer, which they shipped to Japan, saving, however, the 
long wing quills to sell as eagle-feathers for the decoration of women’s hats; 
and the breast feathers were plucked off and sold by the pound. Under this 
treatment the colony has greatly dwindled, and in 1902 the birds were only 
killed for their feathers.’”* 


Photo by W. K. Fisher. 


ALBATROSSES ON LAYSAN. 


In May, t902, Mr. Walker K. Fisher with the U. 5. Fish Commission 
steamer Albatross, found the Black-footed and Laysan Albatrosses breeding 
upon the island of Laysan in immense numbers, variously estimated at from 
one to two million adults. His account of their nesting habits, together with 
their grotesque dances, or cake walks, reads like a passage from the Arabian 
Nights.» According to this authority the Albatrosses consume about ten 
months of the year in nesting. The single egg is laid near the middle of 


a. The Auk, Vol. XXII., Jan., 1905, p. 99; Review of Bryan’s ‘“‘A Monograph of Marcus Island.” 
b. W. K. Fisher, Habits of the Laysan Albatross, Auk, Jan., 1904, p. 1 ff. 
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November and is not hatched till February. The young require to be fed for 
six months before venturing abroad, so that it is not until the 1st of Septem- 
ber that the hard-working parents may take a two months’ vacation.* 

It is, therefore, on account of the exactions of family cares upon the 
adults that immature birds, or “brown goonies,” are much more frequently 
seen upon the high seas. 


No. 348. 


SHORT-TAILED ALBATROSS. 


A. O. U. No. 82. Diomedea albatrus Pall. 


Description.—Adult: Body plumage white; head and neck white, more or 
less washed, especially behind, with tawny yellow; wings and tail sooty gray or 
dusky, with admixture of white in varying proportions ; exposed portions of flight 
feathers and rectrices chiefly dusky; no re-entrance of feathers on sides of 
mandible; outline of feathering at base of bill nearly even on culmen and sides; 
bill pale reddish yellow; feet livid flesh-color, or pale bluish, drying darker. 
Young: Entire plumage sooty brown, lighter (inclining to sooty gray) on chin 
and belly. Length of adult about 3 feet (914.4); wing 20.00 (508); tail 5.75 
(146.1) bill 5.00-6.00 (127-152.4) in length, 2.00 (50.8) in depth at base; outline 
of culmen concave. 

Recognition Marks.—Eagle size; white plumage, large beak of adult; nearly 
uniform sooty plumage of young bird without white “face” (but chin whitish). 


Nesting.—Does not nest in Washington. Breeds in colonies, laying its 
single equal-ended white egg upon the bare ground. Av. size of egg, 4.25 x 2.60 
(108 x 66.1). Season: Noy.-Dec.? 


General Range.—The North Pacific Ocean; of regular occurrence, save in 
breeding season, off the coasts of western North America to California, and 
eastern Asia to Japan. 


Range in Washington.—As above; also casual on the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. 


Authorities.—D. brachyura, Temm., Baird, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. TX. 1858, 
p. 822. C&S. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. BN. 


THIS species is rather more common off our shores than the last-named, 
being usually the first of the Goonies to join out-bound vessels at the entrance 


a. “Ry Executive Order No. toto, dated February 3, 1900, the “Hawaiian Islands Reservation’ was 
establisht. This national bird preserve includes Laysan, Necker, and adjacent small islands, upon which 
great numbers of pelagic birds nest, such as Albatrosses, Shearwaters, and Terns. Persistent rumors have 
circulated in the newspapers of late, to the effect that Japanese were planning to land on the rookeries 
to destroy every bird obtainable, the feathers to be saved for various commercial purposes and the bodies 
to be made into fertilizer. The fact that not a few species, which are confined in the breeding scason to 
these small islands would thus be exterminated, makes the establishment of this preserve with littl doubt 
the most important step, from a strictly ornithological standpoint, in the history of bird preservation in 
this country. The annihilation of species was threatened” (The Condor, March, 1909). 
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of the Straits. According to Fannin, the Short-tailed Albatross is “‘tolerably 
common on both coasts of Vancouver Island, but more abundant on the West 
Coast’; and he adds, “A few have been taken in the straits off Victoria 
Harbor.” 

Because of its pelagic habits and its remote breeding haunts little has 
been made available with reference to this species, so we may be permitted to 
present for comparison these words upon a better known species, the Wander- 
ing Albatross (D. exulans): ‘With outstretched motionless wings he sails 
over the surface of the sea, now rising high in the air, now with a bold sweep 
and wings inclined at an angle with the horizon, descending until the tip of 
the lower one almost touches the crests of the waves as he skims over them. 
Suddenly he sees something floating on the water and prepares to alight; but 
how changed he is now from the noble bird but a moment before all grace and 
symmetry. He raises his wings, his head goes back, and his back goes in; 
down drop two enormous webbed feet straddled out to their full extent, and 
with a hoarse croak, between the cry of a Raven and that of a sheep, he falls 
‘souse’ into the water. Here he is at home again, breasting the waves like 
a cork. Presently he stretches out his neck, and with great exertion of his 
wings runs along the water for seventy or eighty yards until at last, having 
got sufficient impetus, he tucks up his legs and is once more fairly launched 
into the air.’’ 

This inability to rise from a level surface, which is common to all the 
Albatrosses, is often taken advantage of by sailors who catch the birds by 
means of triangular pieces of tin baited with pork. Unable to disengage the 
tin from the angles of the beak, the struggling gooney is landed on board 
ship; and once there, escape is impossible without a greater running start than 
the ordinary deck affords. 


No. 349. 
PACIFIC: FUIEMAR.: 


A.O. U. No. 86b. Fulmarus glacialis glupischa Stejn. 
Synonyms.—G.upiscH (Russian name). Morty Mawk. 
Description.—4dult, light phase: Head and neck all around and underparts 
white; remaining upperparts ashy gray, darkening on quills. Adu/t, dark phase, 
and /mmature: Entire plumage sooty plumbeous. Bill yellow, tinged with green- 
ish; feet yellowish gray. Downy young: White. Length: 17.00-19.00 (431.8- 
482.6) ; wing about 12.00 (304.8) ; bill-1.55 (39.4), depth at base .70 (17.8). 
Recognition Marks.—Crow size but more naturally comparable to gull; ashy 


a. Hutton: Ibis, 1865, p. 281. 
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blue and white, or bluish sooty plumage; pelagic habits; stouter bill and more 
robust proportions (especially of head) as compared with Shearwaters. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Egg: single, white, rough, nearly 
equal-ended, laid on ledge or in cranny of cliff, under rock, ete. Av. size, 2.90 x 
2.00 (73.7 x 50.8). 

General Range.—The North Pacific, breeding on the islands bounding Ber- 
ing Sea; south in winter on the American side to Mexico. 

Range in Washington.—Probably of regular occurrence off western coast. 

Authorities.—[‘Pacific fulmar,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 
23.] Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. IIL, No. I. (1890), p. 130. 

Specimens. |’rovy. ‘ 


ALTHO we have but one authentic record of the capture of this species 
in Washington we have every reason to believe that it is of regular and 
abundant occurrence off our west shore. Fulmars are hatched by countless 
thousands in the rookeries of Bering Sea; and they spread southward over 
the north Pacific, being limited, rather than directed, by the land barriers on 
either side. The meagerness of our information therefore cannot argue the 
scarcity of this species but is simply on a par with that general ignorance 

‘which has until recently prevailed on all sides with regard to our “neglected 
coast.” 

Of the bird’s occurrence on the Commander Islands, Stejneger writes* : 
“The ‘Glupisch’ is one of the commonest summer visitors to- the islands, and 
breeds in enormous numbers in suitable places, that is to say, in high and steep 
rocky bluffs and promontories boldly rising out of the sea 300 to 800 feet high, 
and I have spent hours under their rookeries listening to their whinnying voice 
and watching their high and elegant flight in sailing out and in and around the 
cracked rocks like bees at an immense bee hive.” 

And Mr. Anthony, studying the Fulmars ten miles out from Point Loma, 
Cal., says®: “They are hardly what one would call gregarious, altho several 
are often seen in company flying along in a loose straggling flock. More often 
they are seen in flocks of Puffinus gavia [now opisthomelas], one or two ina 
flock of fifty Shearwaters. Unlike the Shearwaters, however, they seldom 
pass a craft without turning aside to at least make a circuit about it before 
flying on. If the vessel is a fishing sloop sounding on the banks the chances 
are in favor of the Shearwaters being forgotten and allowed to disappear in 
the distance, while the Fulmar settles lightly down on the water within a few 
yards of the fisherman. The next Fulmar that passes will, after having made 
the regulation circuit, join the first, until within a few minutes a flock of six 
or eight of these most graceful and handsome Petrels have collected, dancing 
about on the waves as light and buoyant as corks. * * * 


a. Bull. U. S. Nath Mus, No, 20, p. os. 
b. “The Auk,” Vol. XI, Apr., 1805, p. 108 f. 
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“By lying flat upon the rail of the scooner I could just reach the water 
with my finger tips when the waves favored me, but even at this disadvantage 
it was only a few moments till I had captured several Fulmars by coaxing 
them up with bits of fish and grabbing them when the roll of the vessel placed 
me near enough. When thrown upon deck they made no attempt to fly, but 
with outstretched wings hurried to the rail, over which they could just reach, 
and emptied the contents of their stomachs into the sea, a performance they 
attempted to repeat whenever they were disturbed. Their actions were so 
like those of sea-sick landsmen that it was extremely laughable. The popular 
belief among sailors is that they are really sea-sick, but of course the action is 
prompted by anything but nausea. It is more likely that the stomach contents 
are given up as the Tern disgorges when pursued by a Jaeger, as a ransom. 

“In catching Fulmars with my bare hand I found it was quite safe to let 
go of them as soon as convenient, for they are provided with an unusually 
sharp bill, and are singularly willing to use it.” 


No. 350. 
BLACK-VENTED SHEARWATER. 


A. O. U. No. 93. Puffinus opisthomelas Coues. 

Description.—4dult: Upper plumage dark sooty brown to blackish, lighter 
anteriorly, darker behind, shading on sides of head, neck, and on sides to white of 
remaining underparts; wider tail-coverts and crissum, just short of vent, sooty 
brown; bill slender, (in the skin) blackish above, lighter below; tarsus behind 
and outer toe blackish; tarsus in front and inner toes with webs (drying) yellow- 
ish. Length: 12.00-14.00 (304.8-355.6) ; wing 9.00 (228.6); tail 3.75 (95.3); 
bill 1.40 (35.6), depth at base .40 (10.2), at terminal convexity .30 (7.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size, but of course appearing much larger 
—nearer Gull size to eye; long pointed wings; alternate flapping and sailing flight. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Single white egg laid at end 
of burrow in earth-bank, five or six feet in. Av. size of egg 2.00 x 1.30 (50.8 x 
33). Season: c. April 10; one brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Ocean, breeding on islands off Lower California; 
north in summer along coasts to (at least) Vancouver Island. 

Range in Washington.—Not common in late summer off western coast. 

Authorities.—Dawson, Auk, XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 485 (A. W. Anthony in 
epist.). 

Specimens.—Prov. 


THE “pathless wastes” of ocean not only have no terrors for these hardy 
navigators, but they appear to be endowed with a subtle sense whereby they are 
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able to discern the paths ordained by their fellows. Mr. Anthony says*: “None 
of our Pacific Coast seabirds adhere so closely to established fly lines as do the 
three species of Puffinus; even when flying fifty or more miles from land the 
flock that passes will, with almost absolute certainty, mark the line which the 
next will follow, even tho they be an hour behind. * * * A flock will, on 
encountering a skiff directly in their path, either divide and pass on either 
side or all swerve slightly to one side, immediately resuming their line of 
travel in either case.” 

Another peculiarity, observed by Mr. Anthony and Mr. Chase Littlejohn, 
is their habit of circling, whether singly or in flock. The circles are often so 
large that one does not suspect that the passing birds are moving in other 
than a straight line, but if one continues out to sea he will presently encounter 
a stream of birds moving in the opposite direction, the further limit of the 
mystic circle. 

The Black-vented Shearwater nests early in spring upon Guadalupe 
Island, off the coast of Lower California; and also upon the islands of the 
Santa Barbara group. Its notes at this season are described as being “a 
series of gasping, wheezy cries, resembling somewhat the escape of steam 
thru a partly clogged pipe, uttered in a slightly varied key and repeated from 
four or five to ten times.” 


) 
Being thus confined at the breeding season to the coast of the Californias, 
the Shearwaters are at other seasons widely distributed, at least to northward, 
and doubtless visit our shores in considerable numbers. 


Rev. H. C. Mason, of Seattle, has detailed to me the appearance of vast 
numbers of sea-fowl, called locally “whale-birds,” “tens of thousands of 
them,”’ moving south close in-shore near Leadbetter Point, in August, 1905; 
and I am inclined to think that they were of this or the succeeding species. 


No. 351. 
DARK-BODIED SHEARWATER. 


A. O. U. No. 95. Puffinus griseus (Gmel.). 


Description.— Adults; General plumage sooty black, lightening (sooty gray) 
below, lightest, sometimes nearly white, on chin; lining of wings white with some 
dusky marbling; bill comparatively large and stout, black; tarsus black outside, 
and outer toe black on the outer side; tarsus inside, the inner toe, and the outer 
toe above on the inside, yellow; the webbing black. Length about 16.00 (40.6); 
wing 11.00-12.00 (270.4-304.8) ; tail 4.25 (108); bill 1.55-1.70 (39.4-43-2), depth 
at base .45-.55 (11.4-14); tarsus 2.00 (50.8). 


a. Auk, Vol. XIII, July, 1806, pp. 226, 227 
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Recognition Marks.—Really Teal length but appearing Gull size by reason 
of stout body and long wings; dusky plumage; rapid flight with alternate flap and 
sail; follows surface of water closely; larger than either opisthomelas or 
tenuirostris ; axillars chiefly white. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Single white egg laid at end 
of burrow in earth-bank, several feet in. Av. size, 2.40x1.65 (61 x 41.9). 
Season: (southern hemisphere) c. Feb. 15; (northern hemisphere) ? April. 

General Range.—The Pacific Ocean, supposed to breed exclusively in 
southern hemisphere and to summer in the North Pacific, but probably breeds also 
on islands off northwest coast of America. 


Range in Washington.—Common at least in summer and early fall off West 
Coast and on the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 


Authorities.—Kobbe, Auk, XVII. goo, p. 349. 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. C. D. 


WE are all familiar with the migration of birds breeding in the northern 
hemisphere; but little is known concerning the counter movements of birds 
whose nestlings are reared under the Southern Cross. Instances of this latter 
sort are probably not common, but here is unquestionably a case in point. 
The Dark-bodied Shearwater appears off our coasts from May to September, 
the southern winter; while its breeding range, so far as known, 1s confined to 
Cornwallis and Chatham Islands, off the east coast of New Zealand, together 
with other points still further south. 

Altho Shearwaters range over the entire ocean, their favorite beats lie 
along the offshore banks, where herring, squids, and surface crustaceans 
abound. They usually move close to the water with a stiff, double, or treble, 
flap and a sail, a motion which is admirably suited to the sinuosities of the sea; 
and altho one may think them a little awkward and slow-gaited, it is astonish- 
ing how soon they pass from sight. 

In feeding upon floating fish or refuse, Shearwaters alight upon the water 
with uplifted or slowly folding wings, after the fashion of gulls; but, more 
commonly, they plunge beneath the surface and use their wings, if need be, in 
pursuing elusive fish or squids under water. 

Scattered individuals of this species may not infrequently be seen in 
summer about the waters of the Straits, and along shore for a certain distance 
south of Cape Flattery. In July, 1906, I picked up a dead Shearwater, much 
decomposed, on the beach at La Push, and from that point on remarked 
several isolated birds, sighting the last one on the 26th of that month just 
north of Port Townsend. 

On the 24th of June, 1907, as we paddled by compass, in intermittent 
fog, north of Ozette, we encountered several parties of these Shearwaters 
within a mile of shore. The birds were seated in the water and required the 
assistance of their feet in launching to wing, altho they did this with great 
celerity. We secured two specimens. 
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No. 352. 
SLENDER-BILLED SHEARWATER. 


A. O. U. No. 06. Puffinus tenuirostris (‘Temm.). 

Description.—Adult (Dark phase?); General plumage sooty black, lighten- 
ing, sooty gray, below; chin whitish and a little white touch on lower eyelid; 
bill slender and weak. | Believed also to have a light phase.| Length about 14.00 
(355.6); wing 10.00 (254); tail 3.50 (88.9); bill 1.20 (30.5), depth at base .30 
(7.6); tarsus 1.90 (48.3). 

Recognition Marks.—Little Hawk size; to appearance a small Gull; generic 
marks as in preceding, smaller; weak bill. 

Nesting.— Vest and Eggs unknown,—doubtless much as in other species. 

General Range.—The Pacific Ocean, chiefly coastwise, north in summer to 
Kotzebue Sound; breeds in southern hemisphere and also very possibly on the 
Aleutians. : 

Range in Washington.—Summer and early fall visitor—sometimes abund- 
ant off West Coast—also of probable occurrence on the Straits. 

Authorities.—Bowles and Dawson, Auk, Vol. NXY. Oct. 1908, p. 485. 

Specimens.—l’rov. [. 


SOME time in May, and again during the fall migrations, there appears 
off the Washington Coast a rather small, black Shearwater, easily dis- 
tinguished from its larger and somewhat less sooty relative, the Dark-bodied 
Shearwater. This species, the Slender-billed Shearwater, presents a subject 
of more than passing interest to the student of pelagic ornithology. Its range 
extends from north of Bering Strait to the waters of New Zealand. It is 
found along the Aleutian Islands in flocks numbering thousands, during the 
spring and summer months, and along down the coast of North America, at 
least as far as Mexico, as late as December. Up to this time no nesting 
colonies have been discovered, except in the New Zealand waters; and some 
writers, reasoning upon this basis, have claimed that this species, as well as 
others of the genus Puffinus, retires to the Southern Hemisphere to nest,—a 
somewhat unsafe assertion in view of the hundreds of islands in the Aleutian 
chain yet imperfectly or not at all explored, any one of which might easily 
afford nesting grounds for the entire northern contingent. 

I have seen this species in November and December in the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca in flocks of thousands; but their occurrence so far inshore is 
uncertain, being dependent to a great extent upon the presence of the herring 
on which it feeds extensively. The fish are captured by diving, and the bird 
in pursuit literally flies under water with half extended wings. So gorged do 
the Shearwaters become, when a large run of herring is found, that they can 
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scarcely fly; and in the flock there are generally a few which have become so 
overloaded that it is only when they have been almost run down by the vessel, 
that they at last disgorge their surplus and succeed in leaving the water 

A. W. ANTHONY. 

On the 25th of August, 1907, Mr. Bowles witnessed a flight of these 
Shearwaters at Moclips in Gray’s Harbor County. The weather had been 
foggy for some days, but the fog lifted on this occasion about an hour before 
sundown, and discovered a stream of birds passing northward about a quarter 
of a mile offshore. The living ribbon had a width of ten or a dozen birds 
and moved continuously at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour until no 
longer visible from shore by reason of darkness. From a quarter to half a 
million Shearwaters might have passed in the time noted; and of course it was 
impossible to tell how long the movement had been in progress. 

That the prevailing species at this time was tenuirostris, was evidenced 
by a considerable number of dead and dying birds washed ashore on this and 
preceding days. These Shearwaters, it seems, in company with other sea- 
birds of several species, were suffering from the attacks of enteric parasites, 
tape worms. ‘The specimens examined were very much emaciated, and their 
intestines were found to be packed solid from end to end with these disgusting 
creatures, rendering death by starvation inevitable. 


No. 353. 
FORK-TAILED PETREL. 


A. O. U. No. 105. Oceanodroma furcata (Gmel.). 

Synonym.—Gray Fork-TAILED PETREL. 

Description.—4Adult: Bluish ash, lightening below and on greater wing- 
coverts, palest, to whitish, on throat and under tail-coverts; tertials tipped with 
white; lesser wing-coverts, edge of wing, and exposed primaries dusky; a dusky 
patch about eye; inner webs of primaries lighter ash to whitish, and outer web of 
outer tail-feather definitely white; bill and feet black. Length 8.00-9.00 (203.25 
228.6) ; wing 6.00-6.50 (152.4-165.1) ; tail 4.00 (101.6), forked about 1.00 (25.4) ; 
bill .60 (15.2) ; tarsus .85 (21.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewitix size, but appearmg more like Nighthawk; 
ashy blue coloration distinctive. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington, but possibly does so. Egg: 
subelliptical, pure white or with ring of purplish black dots about larger end, 
placed at end of small burrow in earth-bank. Av. size, 1.25 x .95 (31.8 x 24.1). 
Season: June; one chick. 

General Range.—North Pacific Ocean, breeding on certain islands off the 
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coast of Oregon and Vancouver Island, northward on the American side to the 
Aleutians. 


Range in Washington.—‘Seen near Cape Flattery.” Breeding range in- 
cludes the Olympiades, but no colonies have yet been discovered. 

Authorities.—| ‘Fork-tailed petrel,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 
p. 23.] Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 485. (A. W. Anthony im epist.). 

Specimens.—( U. of W.) Prov. C. 


IT is matter of no little surprise that we have not yet discovered Fork- 
tailed Petrels among the local breeding birds of the Olympiades. Mr. Finley 
assures me that they abound upon the Three Arch Rocks of Oregon and their 
breeding range extends north to the Arctic Circle. Mr. A. W. Anthony has 
seen them in winter off our coast, and there is every reason to suppose that 
local breeding grounds will yet come to light. 


In habits these Petrels do not differ materially from the well-known 
Kaedings. Indeed, Mailliard found these two species nesting side by side on 
St. Lizaria, near Sitka, and the only difference discovered was that the eggs of 
furcata were a trifle larger and much more advanced in incubation. 


No. 354- 


KAEDING’S PETREL. 


A. O. U. No. 105.2. Oceanodroma kaedingi Anthony. 

Description.—./du/t: General plumage sooty brown, clearest on belly, dark- 
ening on head, back, and breast, blackening on lesser wing-coverts, flight-feathers, 
and tail, lightening to grayish brown on middle and greater coverts, especially 
upon the edges of the latter; the longer upper tail-coverts chiefly white, with sooty 
shaft-lines, the longest ones also narrowly tipped with blackish, the lateral lower 
coverts more or less extensively white in continuation of that of the upper coverts. 
Bill and feet black. Downy young: Entirely sooty black. Length of adult about 
8.00 (203.2); wing 5.70 (144.8) ; tail 3.00-3.50 (76.2-88.9), forked .60-.80 (15.2- 
20.3); bill (chord of culmen) .60 (15.2); tarsus .88 (22.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size but appearing larger by reason of long 
wings; dark brown plumage with white rump; fluttering erratic flight. 

Nesting.—Nest; a few grasses or none, at end of burrow 2 to 3 feet in 
length, in soil of sea-girt rock. Egg: single, nearly equal-ended, white, nearly 
immaculate, or with ring of reddish brown dots about larger end. Season: June- 
July; one brood. 

General Range.—The North Pacific Ocean; breeds on islands from the 
western coast of Mexico north to Sitka. 

Range in Washington.—Breeding on the Olympiades; Erin, Alexander - 
Islet, Dhuoyuatzachtahl, Carroll Islet, Wishaloolth and Tatoosh—probably also 
others of the group. 
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Authorities.—Bailey (Mrs. F. M.), Handbook Birds W. U. S. (1902), 
1S SVs 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. D. 


SO far as we know, this diminutive sea-farer is the only one of the 
Tubinares, the ocean wanderers, to make its home with us; and even so, it is 
only by stealth and upon some desolate wave-worn rock that our hospitality 
is accepted. 

During the course of a reconnaissance of our coastal islands, the 
Olympiades, undertaken in July, 1906, I encountered four nesting colonies of 
these innocuous foam-flutterers; but because their burrows are so inconspicu- 
ous and their habits so secretive, it may easily chance that as many more were 
overlooked. 

The most populous colony was found upon Dhuoyuatzachtahl, an islet 
of the group 
known as the 
Ouillayute 
INgexencdalkess: 
The name is 
a Quillayu- 
ipgeim (©) i00e 
pound mean- 
ing Rock- 
where - we 
catch-Petrels, 
and has been 
from time 
immemorial 
a __ breeding 
piace tort 
these tiny 
Tube-noses. 


Opie i uilisvarraventen erin Photo by the Author. 
20th, 106, AT THE END OF THE PELREL’S BURROW. 
three of us 
in company with two expert Indian surfmen, set off in a canoe from 
La Push to visit this rock a mile offshore. The sea was fairly quiet and 
the sky perfect, but the swells crashed and roared about the base of the 
rocks, and landing with cameras was a difficult operation. Once ashore, 
we were obliged to scuttle between waves to a point where alone it was 
possible to scale the rock. 


The islet is about a hundred feet high, precipitous upon three sides, but 
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sloping and climbable upon the south. The top has an area of something over 
an acre, and is unique for the abundance and uniformity of a rank grass which 
occupies the greater portion centrally. The grass has a stoutly-projecting 
midrib so that it stands up at a height of two and a half feet, its roots being 
imbedded in a covering of its own waste to a depth of six or eight inches more. 
Circling all about this central bed is a border of close-set wiry turf, while a 
narrow stretch of the dwarf salmon-berry bushes, peculiar to this coast, 
occupies the extreme crest of the slope upon the north. 


Immediately upon arrival our attention was called to tiny openings in the 
grass, the orifices of subterranean burrows. Sometimes the entrance was 
clear-cut and open, with a little runway beneath paved (more by accident and 
use perhaps than by design) with little pebbles; but as often the mouth of the 
burrow was hidden by a tangle of interlacing grass-stems. The tunnels are 
about two and a half inches wide at the mouth, and run in from two to three 
feet. They seldom run straight but twist about at random, widening as they 
proceed, until a considerable nesting chamber is reached. 


Here, according to the season, may be found two adult birds, a bird and 
an egg, or a bird and young. In the first case it is the male bird keeping com- 
pany with his mate for several weeks before the single egg is laid. During 
this honeymoon it is possible that the birds dine out together; but when the 
egg is laid, the male spends the day at sea, visiting his brooding mate only at 
late nightfall. Likewise, after the chick is hatched, it is the male who pro- 
vides the food for mother and babe until such time as the rising appetite of the 
junior troglodyte requires the services of both parents. 


At the time of our visit most of the nests contained young chicks accom- 
panied by their mothers, but some held eggs on the point of hatching. 


When removed from the nest, the parent bird appears dazed and blinded, 
and seldom seeks to escape by flight. Taken into the hand, it jams its head 
into the recesses of the fingers, thinking only of cover. Placed upon the 
ground, it pokes about the grass in a fidgety, near-sighted way looking for a 
hole, and does not scruple to enter the hole of a neighbor rather than remain 
under surveillance. Once one flew from the hand and made off to sea with 
a bewildered, hesitant motion, a jerkiness somewhat similar to that of a 
Nighthawk at close quarters. Others I threw into the air, and they too made 
off to sea sheepishly, like waifs caught sleeping on a park bench and told to 
move on. 

In no instance did the mother betray any interest in her young, or realize 
that it, too, was in the same plight. Now and then birds bit us, but their bills 
were not strong enough to inflict injury. When molested, Petrels eject an 
ill-smelling oil, which either proceeds from or involves the nostrils in its dis- 
charge. This in turn is followed speedily by the contents of the crop, if such 
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are available; but whether this offering is intended for a ransom or only the 
result of fright, one cannot certainly tell. 


We had been working in the turf plot looking only for fresh eggs and 
taking pains to replace the chicks—tiny balls of slate-colored down with feet 
of a deathly pallor and bills jet black, stupid also as balls of mud—wherever 
found. But after having waded thru the heavily grassed portion of the 
island once or twice, the thought occurred to us that there might be Petrels 
there. Judge of our surprise, however, when we found the vegetable mold a 
perfect labyrinth of Petrel burrows! So light was the accumulation in point 
of density (once the growing blades were penetrated) and so abundant the 
birds that one had only to dig with the hands, dog-fashion, and birds, eggs, 
and young were the invariable result. The whole half-acre of grass proper 
was a seething mass of Petrels. Yet from all that host not a sound to betray 
their presence! The sun shone calmly and the breeze blew benignly. Nothing 
disturbed the serenity of the day save the restless quaverings of the always 
hostile gulls. There was nothing, in short, to indicate that beneath our feet 
lay a buried city, not once populous and now deserted, but now teeming with 
life, a city of storm-waifs, gathered from an expanse of a thousand watery 
leagues, a city perhaps more populous than any other colony of the class Aves 
within the limits of Washington, lying silent where the eye saw only waving 
grass. The promise of the situation so wrought upon us that we determined 
to return at evening some time later, and did so on Monday evening following, 
July 23rd. 

We arrived a little after nine o'clock, provided with matches, bedding, 
and water, and prepared to spend the night. We found the island still silent, 
but we used the remaining moments of twilight to further determine the limits 
of the colony; and found that the dense salmon-berry thicket was likewise 
occupied by Petrel burrows. 

At about ten o’clock the first note was sounded—from the ground. In 
quality like that of a tiny cockerell, in accent like that of a glib paroquet, came 
the cry, Petteretterctterell, etterettcretterell. ‘The second phrase is slightly 
fainter than the first, and is, therefore, just suggestively an echo of it. After 
ten minutes, or sucha matter, one sounded in the air. By and by came another 
and another. And so the matter grew until by eleven p. m. the air was a-flutter 
with sable wings, and the island a-hum with t’s and r’s and I's. This hour was 
typical of the entire night, altho the pace was perhaps a little more furious at 
one o'clock, when we roused for another observation. We had spread our 
blankets in the center of the grass field, regretful of the fact that the portion 
of the population wider us must needs go supperless for that night. Perhaps, 
therefore, it was our presence which stirred the birds to unusual demon- 
strativeness, but I am not at all certain that this was the case, or that our 
presence affected the situation in the slightest degree. 
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The air was full at all times of circling birds, at least several hundred of 
them, probably several thousand, They flew about excitedly, much more nimbly 
than in the day-time, but still erratically, incessantly clashing wings with their 
fellows and now and then colliding with such force that they fell down into 
the grass. Those which flew about uttered from time to time the character- 
istic ery, but those a-wing were but a small portion of the total number in 
evidence. The grass swarmed with birds working their way down thru to the 
burrows, or else struggling out, all giving from time to time the rolling cackle 
which is the accompaniment of activity; while from the ground itself came an 
attendant chorus of cries, Taken altogether, there were thousands, perhaps 
tens of thousands of birds in motion, and the total effect of the rustling and 
the cackling (or crowing) was a dainty uproar of notable proportions, a never- 
to-be-forgotten babel of strange sounds. And in this fairy tumult not the 
least element was the peeping and whining of the chicks, both tended and 
untended. 


The characteristic ery is that given above, but it was frequently abbrevi- 
ated to Petteretterell, etteretterell. This was the only adult sound heard save 
a rolling cry rendered staccato in r’s and I's, which came apparently from birds 
standing at the mouth of the burrows. The note with its short e’s is instantly 
suggestive of the name, and if the notes of other Petrels resemble this one, 
I should unhesitatingly say that the name is imitative, and that the classic 
explanation of “Little Peter walking upon the waves” is, like so many other 
philological traditions, more ingenious than probable. 


Concerning the number of birds in this colony is was difficult to form a 
judgment. We explored fifty nests, representing a hundred birds, in the least 
populous portion of the colony; yet the area affected was no sensible portion 
of the whole, certainly not a hundredth, probably not a five-hundredth part. 
Based upon this estimate alone, the number of resident birds would run from 
ten to fifty thousand, and it might easily be much greater. I think the birds 
in the air simply represented the newcomers, who took a few turns about the 
island as they came in from the ocean, preparatory to settling down to the 
business of feeding their mates. Certainly the majority of the birds were at all 
times below the ground; while the number in transition may be judged by the 
fact that at one o'clock, when I left the bed and groped about in the darkness 
on hands and knees, I picked up birds both from the ground and the grass. 

At four o'clock the volume of sound had subsided, and not above a dozen 
flitting forms were seen; while at six o'clock there was no slightest sign to 
betray the presence of the sleeping multitude. 
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No. 355. 
WESTERN GREBE. 


A. O. U. No. 1. AEchmophorus occidentalis (Lawr.). 

Description.—Adult: Top of head and broad line down back of neck sooty 
black; remaining upperparts lighter brownish black, the feathers of the back 
varied by grayish edgings ; primaries dark brown, whitening and with white shafts 
basally ; secondaries chiefly white, but variable number of them darker on outer 
webs; entire underparts, including lining of wings and sides of head and neck, 
broadly, pure white with silky sheen, sometimes tinged with brownish gray on 
sides; bill slender, sharply pointed, very slightly recurved, culmen black or 
blackish, mandible yellow or olivaceous; iris carmine ; feet blackish and olivaceous. 
Downy young: Brownish gray above; white below. Females of this species have 
been described as 4. clarki, on the ground of smaller dimensions, especially 
shorter neck, and minor differences of coloration. The case is a very puzzling 
one. We meet now and then during the migrations short-necked individuals that 
would appear to belong to another race, but the center of distribution of such a 
race is not known; perfect gradations are found to exist, and the alleged differ- 
ences between male and female (whether ot occidentalis or “clarki’) do not 
appear to hold good. Perhaps the best we can say is that the Westeri Grebe is 
subject to considerable variation both as to dimensions and as to color of bill, 
lores, ete., and that females average smaller. Length of adult male: 24.00-26.00 
(609.6-736.6) ; wing 8.00 (203.2); bill about 3.00 (76.2); tarsus 3.00 (76.2). 
Female (“clarkr’): “22.00 (558.8) ; wing 7.00 (177.8) ; bill 2.30 (58.4) ; tarsus 
2.75 (69.9).” 

Recognition Marks.—Brant size; long slender neck; long sharp bill; abrupt 
demarcation of black and white on sides of head and neck; no rufous on neck; 
aquatic habits. 

Nesting.—Nests in colonies. Nest: a floating raft or solid pyramid of rushes 
and coarse water-plants, 2 to 3 feet in diameter, at edge of swamp or lake. Eggs: 
4 or 5, elliptical ovate, chalky bluish white when fresh, but rapidly becoming 
nest-stained, buffy or sickly green to dingy brown. Av. size, 2.40x1.55 (61 x 
39.4). Season: first week in June; one brood. 

General Range.—Western United States and southern British Provinces, 
east to Manitoba; south to Mexico and Lower California. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant winter resident and migrant; breeds 
sparingly east of the Mountains. 

Authorities.—[Lewis and Clark, Hist. Ex. (1814) Ed. Biddle: Coues, Vol. 
II. p. 190.) Podiceps occidentalis, Lawr., Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
LOSO mp OO4e Goose. Rhy Ds Kiba Kike Bei, 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P'. Prov. BN. 


PROBABLY in no section of the country may the habits of this interest- 
ing species be studied winter and summer to better advantage than in Wash- 
ington. The lakes of southern Oregon afford them more extensive breeding 
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rounds than may be found in Eastern Washington; but Puget Sound in 
winter furnishes these handsome Grebes an asylum second to none rhe 
birds begin to arrive at Semiahmoo Bay in somewhat desultory fashion 


late in September, but their numbers are rapidly augmented so that by 


the middle of October companies of several thousand may be encountered 
There is considerable freedom of movement among them, so that tomor 
ow’'s flood may succeed today’s scarcity for the eager student; but a large 
proportion of the birds seen spend the winter with us somewhere 
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frightened from the water, not into it, the birds will scatter without re- 
gard to their fellows. 

One sees evidence of community feeling, however, in the case of small 
companies, for they will move in close order, diving and resting almost 
simultaneously, while one bird or another assumes the duty of watchman, 
remaining upon the surface and paddling along slowly in the direction taken 
by the submerged flock. 

In diving the Grebe’s head describes a loop with lightning rapidity and 
the body springs forward as tho to accept a challenge from its vanishing 
leader. Considerable depths are visited and the bird is by preference a fisher 
of the channels, leaving the shallows to its smaller kinfolk. 

If surprised at close quarters the Grebe almost invariably seeks to 
escape by diving, but if there is sufficient leeway, as at the approach of a 
steamer, it will take to wing, not without manifest exertion. A-wing it 
is a singular-looking creature. The legs sticking out behind and inclined 
upward, rather than downward, more than counterbalance the unusually 
long neck, so that the bird looks always upon the point of tumbling head 
foremost. The wings are moved quite rapidly, and the bird has no apparent 
control over its speed, save that it tips up somewhat before alighting. Even 
so, it strikes the water with a crash, with its feet spread awkwardly behind 
at diverging angles. 

But even if he is so awkward in gait, the Grebe experiences no difficulty 
in making extended flights, as his presence in some shallow East-side lake 
in May testifies. A colony of nesting grebes has a rare fascination for the 
bird-man, for there is about it just that element of mystery which allures. 
However populous the floating city may be per sc, the owners are pretty 
careful to keep away while it is under review. It is only by stealth that 
one can unravel the mysteries of grebe-town, and a week’s study leaves one 
far from satisfied. 

The requirements are an extensive area of water plants, preferably 
arums, but bulrushes will do; shallow water to match; and fishing privileges 
in the open. The depth of water in the lakes is likely to vary from year 
to year, and the nesting ground may be shifted to correspond, but the nests 
are usually placed in from two to ten feet of water. For their construc- 
tion the birds secure fresh materials, using chiefly the green stalks and the 
root stalks of the arums, if in shallow water heaping the materials up from 
the bottom until the mass rises several inches above the water; if in deep 
water, forming a floating island loosely anchored to the surrounding vegeta- 
tion. But in either case it 1s large enough and strong enough to support the 
weight of the sitting bird above water. 

Here from three to five eggs are laid, of a delicate greenish blue color 
when fresh, but soon fading and becoming discolored thru contact with 
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mainder were badly injured. Two days later it was comical to note the 
confusion of ownership which necessity’s law had brought about. Scarce 
a well-made nest but contained eggs of homeless neighbors. Two held seven, 
and one, eight, from half as many contributors. In most cases these eggs 
were either abandoned outright by the one imposed upon, or else covered 
over by a new nest hastily improvised. 

After noting the natural fate of unclaimed eggs, I am less reluctant 
to confess that Grebe eggs formed an important article of my _ solitary 
diet during a five days’ halt in the vicinity. Of course, only fresh eggs, 
one from a nest, or waifs, were taken. In flavor they are really deli- 


Photo by the Author. 


YOUNG WESTERN GREBE. 


cious, superior, I believe, to hens’ eggs, and especially because of the 
delicacy of the albumen, which does not cook white, but remains semi- 
transparent. 

Upon another occasion in my zeal to obtain a few fresh eggs for cult- 
nary purposes, I sampled several nests at the rate of one each. But when 
one of the eggs shouted lustily in remonstrance (the tin can affording a 
fine sounding board for the display of this precocious warbler’s powers), 
I desisted and made amends by bestowing the entire collection upon the 
nearest nest. Later, under the guidance of a clamorous flock of terns, 
who were hovering over him and diving down inquisitively, we came upon 
a lost chick. He was a curious little fellow of a stone-gray color, darkest 
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upon the back of the neck and lighter to whitish upon the underparts, and 
boasting six and a half inches of length including feet. Baby Spearbearer 
was not in the least shy; on the contrary he hailed us as long-lost friends, 
and struck out to meet us as we drew near. He had a fully developed 
instinct to follow cover or motion, for when we thrust him away upon 
the end of a paddle and dropped him in the water, he instantly struck out 


for the canoe again and was not satisfied until taken up in hand, It seemed- 


cruel to desert him, but what could we do? It is easier to pet up a waif than 
to send it home. Moreover, possibly it was our business. Let’s think, Jack. 
Hav'n't we heard that cry somewhere before? A hurried visit to the recently 
endowed nest confirmed our suspicions. The foster mother kept vigil on 
five eggs, but we had given her six. 

Western Grebes mate faithfully and spend much time in close and 
amicable association with their consorts. A proud sight is the male as he 
rows behind or beside his mate. One I saw arched his neck like a high- 
checked horse with bill close in and pointing down; and he maintained 
this conscious attitude for a number of minutes. As he did so the black of 
crown and neck, set off by the curving white core of the throat, made a 
perfect interrogation point. 

A courting evolution sometimes witnessed deserves, whatever its im- 
mediate significance, the name of wedding march, for it is a stately affair, 
participated in, so far as one can judge, by both male and female. In 
this, the female leading but probably under the instigation of the cock, 
they rise and tread the surface of the water standing upright the while 
with outstretched or quivering wings and with necks beautifully arched, 
and they strike the water so vigorously with their feet as to quite maintain 


their elevated position, and to make slow progress forward. The birds 


are never less than three feet apart and there is no apparent difference 
in behavior or interest. When a dozen feet or so have been covered by 
this stately march both collapse and plunge under water head first. This 
procession I have witnessed several times, and it was once participated in 
by three birds on equal terms. 

These are rare glimpses. For the rest the Western Grebe is a voice, 
high and broken, like nothing else perhaps so much as the creak of a 
neglected pulley-block. Krik, krik, — krik, krik, comes from off the blue 
waters of Bellingham Bay, and you think of the brown bastions and 
weedy recesses of Brook Lake in Douglas County. Krik, krik, — krik, 
krik comes the weird cry from off the bosom of the lake, a little anxious 
now as you bend over the side of your canoe to count the eggs; and you 
pause a moment to recall the distant fir tree and to sniff the salty air of 
Puget Sound. 


* 
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No. 356. 


HOLBOELL’S GREBE. 


A. O. U. No. 2. Colymbus holbeellii (Reinh. ). 

Description.—Adult in nuptial plumage: Head with short dense occipital 
crest, heaviest on sides and squarely cut off behind; top of head, including crest, 
ridge of neck behind, and upperparts, very deep hair-brown, or brownish black 
with a sillky sheen, pure on head and neck and wings, with slight edgings of dull 
buffy and ochraceous on back; primaries not difierent; a large white patch on 
central secondaries (recalling the speculum of ducks); throat and sides of head 
pale ashy gray, becoming white on borders; neck in front and on sides bright 
cinnamon-rufous, shading on fore-breast into the silvery white of remaining 
underparts ; posterior feathers dusky-tinged; bill bluish dusky, varied by yellow 
on lower mandible; feet and legs black. Adult in winter and commonly: Similar 
but duller and sides of head pure white; the rufous persistent only on sides of 
neck, and paler, the red replaced by ashy-brown or dull whitish; not crested. 
Immature: Similar to adult in winter but duller; without any rufous; under- 
parts grayish white; neck and breast ashy-fuscous, throat and sides of head lighter, 
but not white; bill lighter; feet and legs mottled with yellow. Length 18.00-20.00 
(457.2-508) ; wing 7.70 (195.6) ; bill 1.90 (48.3) ; tarsus 2.50 (63.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Something under Mallard size (owing to abbreviated 
tail), but appearing larger, nearer Brant size; rufous of neck, when present, dis- 
tinctive; stouter, chunkier proportions, and with shorter neck and shorter heavier 
bill as compared with \estern Grebe. 

Nesting.—WNest: a heap of half-submerged or floating vegetation in pond 
or reedy lake margin. Eggs: 2-5, dull greenish white; except when fresh, heavily 
nest-stained. Av. size, 2.25 x 1.35 (57.2. x 34.3). Season: c. May 20; one brood. 

General Range.—North America at large including Greenland. Also eastern 
Siberia and southward to Japan. Breeds in high latitudes, migrating south in 
winter. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident, especially upon salt 
water; common migrant thruout the State; rare breeder upon lakes of the East- 
side only. 

Authorities.—Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. N. H. III. (1890), 129, 155. ‘T'( 2). 
(CS 2 Um IDS Is 5 1B Ey, 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. E. 


IF one frequents the beaches of Puget Sound he soon learns that there is 
a characteristic bird population which stretches along at just a little more 
than shot-gun range from shore. As he advances over the rubble or pauses 
to surmount a wave-worn snag, there is a sound of spattering and whistling 
wings ahead, followed by the inevitable line-up just out of range. In 
any but the summer season, Holboell’s Grebe is almost invariably num- 
bered with this shifting, distrustful company of sea-fowl, Pigeon Guillemots, 
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Buffleheads, Mergansers, and Scoters, but he is just a trifle more careless 
than the rest, for if the gun speaks he can always dive. 

The adult bird customarily prepares for diving by first giving a little up- 
ward spring and then turning suddenly with the body almost clear of the water 
to shoot down head foremost. It is, however, quite as able as others of the 
family to flash out of sight without the spring-board motion, or else to fade 
away after the manner of the polite Frenchman. Once, upon a piece of inland 
water I sighted one of these birds at not over thirty yards. Really desirous 
of securing a specimen for the cabinet, I shot, using duck-shot and an extra 
rapid smokeless powder. The fellow was possessed—not only by “spirits,” 
but by an inexhaustible fund of good nature, for each time I shot he 
vanished, | know not how, only to reappear instantly, unscathed and smiling, 
to paddle a little nearer. 


Like its cousin, the Western Grebe, Holboell’s is abundant upon Puget 
Sound in winter, but it is also more commonly found upon the larger lakes, 
weather permitting. It is even more prevalent during migrations, and while 
not nearly so gregarious as the other species, birds are often of a mind 
regarding the desirability of certain stretches of water. Thus, on the toth 
of April, 1906, I encountered a scattered flock of over a thousand individuals 
in the channel off Port Townsend. 


Compared with the preceding species these birds are shorter and stouter 
as to bill and neck, and they do not present so fierce an appearance, altho still 
boasting the carmine eye. The neck, also, is never of so pure a white in 
front, and it usually retains a dull rufous wash which further serves for 
distinction. 

The nesting range of the Holboell Grebe lies chiefly north of Washington. 
I have found it nesting only in Lake Chelan and in a small body of water 
adjacent thereto, Owing to the furtive habits of the various swamp-dwellers, 
it is often difficult to distinguish notes, but I have attributed a harshly raucous 
cawack, awwack caawwrrack heard in June upon the Pend d’Oreille River 
to this species. It is generally similar to the yark of the Horned Grebe but 
has several times the volume. 

Like all others of the group, the young of the Holboell Grebe tumble 
out of the shell into the water, and the saturated mass of decayed vegetation, 
which for a time held the egg, is never known as home. When the brood 
is hatched the young birds clamber upon the mother’s back and have a ride 
quite to their liking. Nothing more convenient than this floating palace 
could be devised; besides being a raft and a diving bell(e), it is fitted up 
with leather-stuffed cushions for repose, and upon it meals are served 
frequently, a la Grebe—since it is said the mother can twist her neck around 
without difficulty and bestow a selected morsel upon whom she will of the 


expectant brood. 
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No. 357. 


HORNED GREBE: 


A. O. U. No. 3. Colymbus auritus Linn. 

Description.—4dult in nuptial plumage: Forehead and crown, with throat 
and sides of head around on nape, sooty black, deepening and becoming glossy 
posteriorly ; area included by these patches (lores and sides of crown) buffy och- 
raceous, changing to rufous on lores and the short dense occipital crest; neck in 
front and on sides and fore-breast rich cinnamon-rufous, shading on breast into 
the satiny white of belly; sides (well up under wing), and flank patches tinged 
with rufous and overlaid with some dusky; upperparts grayish black, becoming 
grayish brown on wings and varied by some edging of lighter grayish brown; 
primaries clear light brown; secondaries mostly white, forming a quasi speculum; 
bill black with yellow on lower mandible and tip; feet dusky externally, in- 
ternally mostly yellow. Adult in winter and unmature: No rufous anywhere; 
above uniform grayish black; below, including sides of head, pure white, some- 
times tinged on neck and fore-breast with ashy brown; sparingly dusky-shaded 
on sides ; bill with less black. Length 12.50-15.00 (317.5-381) ; wing 5.37 (136.4) ; 
bill .93 (23.6), depth at base .32 (8.1); tarsus 1.82 (46.2). 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; breeding plumage with black and red on 
head (especially red lores) distinctive for size; slender bill; the pure white of 
throat and sides of head contrasting with blackish above affords the best field 
mark in winter; not certainly distinguishable out of hand from the next species, 
in winter plumage. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: of half-submerged or 
floating vegetation, usually anchored to reeds growing in swamp water. Eggs: 
2-7, elongated oval, pale bluish white, but usually more or less discolored by nest. 
AVE SIZE) 1-7/5 1218 (Ad.5 K 30). 

General Range.—Northern hemisphere; breeds from northern United States 
northward. 

Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant thruout the 
State; abundant on salt water. 

Authorities.—Podiceps cornutus, Lath., Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
IX. 1858, p. 896. T. C&S. Rh. D'. Kk. B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. BN. E. 


APPARENTLY nothing is more attractive to a school of herring (all 
little fish which attend school are herring for practical purposes) than a maze 
of piles supporting a wharf. They crowd into the shadowy aisles and survey 
the retreating vistas with the dumb wonder of children at Karnak. A few 
nibble at the hieroglyphics traced by barnacles on the pillars, or tweak in mis- 
chief at the wan whiskers of the serried anemones. Suddenly a silver shudder 
thrills the school. A flash of white sides is followed by a dash for the depths, 
and there emerges from the tumult a gray apparition which resolves itself into 
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a panting bird. An instant gleam as of fins near the bird's beak tells you that 
another fish has gone to Grebe; but just how you cannot tell, for it was all so 
sudden. The diver pauses a moment to consider the danger of the kindly eyes 
that stare down at him, recalls that art is long and fish are fleeting, and is off 
again hot-foot to urge the merry chase under water. 

They are innocent, happy, little souls, these Hornies, and one is tempted 
to look upon them as children, especially if he is used to the grown-up West- 
erns. Once I stole upon a little company at early morn, as they rested after a 
long migration flight. Six of the dainty creatures 
were dancing before me on the gently ruffled surface 
of the water-works pond. They saw the bird- 
watcher plainly enough some thirty feet away, but 
accepted him as a part of bountiful nature and gave 
themselves to slumber. In sleeping they draw the 
head back and settle it between the shoulders, thrust- 
ing the bill down precisely to the right. Now and 
then one lifts its head and describes a wary circle of 
reconnaissance, but is soon reassured and resumes 
its slumbers. While taking these cat-naps in my 
presence they swim and whirl automatically and 
maintain their general position, as tho gifted with 
double consciousness. There are five males in the 
company with one female, and the white of their 
breasts and throats glistens purely in the morning 
sun, for it is autumn; and I steal away with a sense 
of privilege as tho I had seen fairies caught out of 
bounds. 

In the spring time one may inspect the wedding 
garments from no more romantic a position than the 
wharf again, before the northern bridal tour is un- 
dertaken. At such a time one rubs his eyes to see 
the transformation wrought upon our modest gray 
friends of autumn. Tawny, chestnut, chocolate, 
wine-red and shiny black are now in evidence, and 
the extraordinary ruff, or aureole, which surrounds the head, detracts ma- 
terially from the solemnity of the occasion. 


Photo by the Author, 


HORNED GREBE 
WINTER FLUMAGE 


tirds of this species take to wing readily with or without provocation, 
and altho they have the grebe habit of thrusting the legs out straight behind, 
they are not ungraceful flyers. The wing movement is quite rapid and the 
white wing-patches appear prominently in flight. 
It is not fair to call these birds gregarious and indeed they are usually 
quite independent, but common tastes make common cause and I have seen 
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as high as a hundred and fifty of them feeding upon the shallows in the space 
of five acres, as the tide was coming in. It is at such times they raise a 
curious far-sounding note of complaint, keogh keogh with a nasal twang—or 
more sharply, keark keark, or even yark yark. 


No. 358. 


AMERICAN EARED GREBE. 


A. O. U. No. 4. Colymbus nigricollis californicus ( Heerm.). 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: A broad fan-shaped patch of 
lengthened feathers on side of head, chiefly behind eye, rich straw-yellow to 
golden-brown; remainder of head and neck (including a prominent crest) and 
chest, jet black; upperparts blackish, sometimes washed on upper back with 
rufous; primaries chocolate-brown, washed with duller brownish; secondaries 
chiefly white; sides broadly rich rufous or wine-red—this color washed across 
breast below black and across crissum and so surrounding silky grayish white of 
lower breast and belly. Bill black; feet dull olive, blackening on soles; eyes flam- 
ing scarlet, their lids orange. Adult im winter: Upperparts and sides grayish 
dusky, blackening on top of head and neck (narrowly); no rufous; no unusual 
feathers or crests on head; throat and cheeks white; thus an obscurely colored 
dusky and white bird, difficult to distinguish superficially from the Horned 
Grebe, C. awritus, in winter. Length: 12.00-14.00 ( 304.8-355.6) ; wing about 
5.00 (127); bill 1.00 (25.4), depth at nostril .22 (5.6), width .26 (6.6); tarsus 
1.60 (40.6). 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; single black crest and fan-shaped yellow 
auricular patches distinctive in breeding plumage. In winter plumage very diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the Horned Grebe ;—however, note size, averaging 
smaller; somewhat darker colored upperparts; more distinct wash of dusky on 
chest ; less trace of special feathering on head; bill of different proportions, some- 
what flattened at base. 

Nesting.—Nests in colonies. Nest: a floating raft of rootlets, moss, and 
light water-plants, moored in the deeper water at edge of swamp. Eggs: 3-8, 
light greenish blue, rapidly fading and becoming nest-stained. Ay. size, 1.75 x 
1.20 (44.5 X 30.5). Season: c. June 15; one brood. 

General Range.—Western North America, north to Great Slave Lake, east 
to the Mississippi, south to Guatemala, breeding thrvout its range. 

Range in Washington.—Not common winter resident thruout the State, 
breeding in extensive colonies upon lakes of East-side only. 

Authorities.—|Podiceps californicus Heer., Cooper and Suckley, Rep. Pac. 
R. R. Surv. Vol. XII. 1860, p. 282. “St. Mary’s Valley (W. T.),” (Wyoming 
Territory). Not a valid Washington record.|  [‘‘American eared grebe,” John- 
son, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 23.] Keck, Wilson Bulletin, No. 47, June 
1404, Vol. XVI. p. 33: 

Specimens.—P". C. 
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fiery red, so bright as to appear to impart a glow to the face visible to 
the naked eye at forty paces. 

The nesting season is apparently a little later than that of other grebes; 
but to observation its nesting is hopelessly entangled with that of the Pied- 
billed Grebe. The eggs of the two species are absolutely indistinguishable. 
The nests, if any constant difference exists, are usually placed more in the 
open and in deeper water. 

Several seasons ago we camped on a tiny island in Moses Lake where 
Eared Grebes were common and Pied-bills unthought of. The nests were 
sturdy platforms of bulrushes, clean-looking and fresh, floating securely in 


Brook Lake. Photo by the Author. 
THE NESTING SWAMP. 


ten feet of water. We accepted a set of eight in the name of science and 
thanked our lucky stars that there was no suspicion of plebeian strain thereto 
appertaining. But great was our disappointment in the morning upon seeing 
a Pied-billed Grebe clad in the smug humility of Uriah Heep, taking furtive 
observations offshore. 

Better luck awaited us last year at Brook Lake where the whole Eared 
population, after weeks of dallying, fell to and nested. They colonized in 
the deep water on the lakeward side of the swamp and so thickly that one 
might touch a dozen nests with the paddle while the boat was at rest. We 
counted eighty occupied nests and as many more not quite finished in the 
space of an acre, on the 12th of June. 
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No. 359. 


| PIED-BILLED GREBE. 
“4 


A. O. U. No. 6. Podilymbus podiceps (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—W ater-witcu. Hevi-piver. Darcuick. Diepapper. Dipper. 
Buinp Ratt. 

Description.—Adult in nuptial phonage: Chin and throat glossy black; top 
of head and neck black with an admixture of brownish in hair-lines and streaks; 
the forehead with many shortened, webless, glossy, black shafts; sides of head 
gray, passing into grayish-brown on sides and front of neck; lower neck and 
breast and sides mostly blackish, heavily tipped in parted hair-lines with fulvous 
and ochraceous; underparts silky grayish-white mottled with underlying dusky, 
and heavily shaded on sides and behind; above clear brownish-black ; secondaries 
varied and mottled with some white; bill short and stout, bluish-white, crossed 
at the nostril by a heavy black band; feet greenish-black. Adult in winter: 
Without black on head; crown dark brown shading on sides of head to whitish 
of throat; neck, fore-breast, and sides strongly tinged with brownish ochraceous ; 
belly dingy white, unmottled; bill without black band. /mmature: Like adult in 
winter, but sides of head with more or less distinct stripes of brown, Length 
12.00-15.00 (304.8-381); wing 5.10 (129.5); bill 80 (20.3); along gape 1.25 
(31.8); depth at nostril .43 (10.9); tarsus 1.55 (30.4). 

Recognition Marks.—T'eal size; bill short and stout, its black band dis- 
tinctive during breeding season, its shape sufficiently so at other times; head 
and neck brownish with dull whitish throat in winter plumage. 

Nesting.—Nest: a floating or half-submerged mound of decayed vegetation 
in open space of swamp water. Eggs: 4-8, dull white or pale greenish buff, 
usually more or less discolored by contact with water-soaked nest. Av. size, 
1.75% 1.20 (44.5% 30.5). Season: c. May 20, East-side; April, West-side 
(Tacoma, April 7, 1906, 7 eggs); one brood. 

General Range.—British Provinces southward to Brazil, Argentine Republic, 
and Chili; the West Indies and Bermuda, breeding locally nearly thruout its range. 

Range in Washington.—Common resident and migrant on lakes and 
ponds thruout the State; occasionally taken on salt water. 

Authorities.—Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 1858, p. 899. C&S. Kk. 
B. E. 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. B. 


WE are all inclined to suspect what we cannot understand, and to 
dislike what persistently circumvents. The Pied-billed Grebe is the Caliban 
of the swamp and his ways are dark and devious. At least so we humans 
judge; but as cold matter of fact the Dab’s only offense is his sleek in- 
nocuousness, which irritates our feelings where it does not work positive 
injury to society. 
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The trouble began when we were boys. We had been entrusted with 
our first gun, a re-bored army carbine, and we were intent on slaughter. 
We saw a duck on a pond and we tremulously pulled trigger. The landscape 
was suddenly blotted out and when we returned to consciousness there was 
no duck in sight, nor shattered remains, nor feathers. What did it mean! 
We knew we had not missed. Nothing could have withstood that blinding 
assault and at such close range. So we returned bruised in spirit, and the 


Taken on Brook Lake. Photo by the Author, 
NEST AND EGGS OF THE PIED-BILLED GREBE. 


neighbor boys told us with great glee that we had shot at (mark the prepo- 
sition) a “‘hell-diver.” We are not profane, but we draw a fierce satisfaction 
from the appellation, and we cherish our wrath against a creature which 
is so inconsiderate as to avoid the flash of a gun at twenty yards. 

More recently we have been trying to study the Grebe’s nesting habits 
and have made overtures, sometimes friendly, sometimes frantic; but still the 
wily water-witch cultivates retiracy and will not be limed or limned, save as a 
paludicoline pest whose specialty is alibis. 
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One thing is certain, the nest of the Pied-billed Grebe may be found 
In a retired spot in a depth of water varying from six inches to as many 
feet, a large mound of sodden vegetable matter and mud is erected and 
with a hemispherical finish brought to an elevation of from two to six 
inches above water. If in shallow water, the mound 1s comparatively solid 
and mud is largely used. If in deep water, mud may be almost eliminated 
and the mass thus rendered light enough to float, giving with the waves 
as it swings upon concealed 


moorings of aquatic plants 


sion of the top seven or 


ight eggs are deposited at 


the rate of one a day, and 
incubation requires three 
weeks or a little over. The 
parents brood the eggs at 
night and in chilly 
weather, but on bright 
days the eggs are care 
fully covered with mud 
and close-set mosses, 
spirogyra and the like, 
and the whole smoothed 
over to the appearance 

f an emerging mud 
bank 

Because one does not 
see the mother 1s no sign 
hat she is not anxious; 
and it you tarry too 
long, the swamp will be 


come vocal with strange 


gurglings and weird cries 


of ncantation Most ; 
memort able is an odd \ COVERED NEST 

bubbling giggle, egg 

kegqy keqqy keqqy keqay keggy kegqy, etc., rendered with great rapidity. 


During the excitement of courtship the male plays the buffoon to 
perfection; he rushes about in the open water half submerged or dives 
and emerges repeatedly, uttering from time to time a single excited “aozw.” 


Surely the very coots must chuckle to see the silly fellow, even tho they 
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cannot give a much better account of themselves. Such an exhibition is 
also very imprudent according to the first canon of Podilymbine ethics, 
which reads: “Never do anything which by implication may be construed 
by robber man as betraying interest in matrimony.” 

Sometimes, instead of diving as quick as a flash, the bird, if it thinks 
itself unobserved and wishes to escape, will settle slowly into the water 
and disappear like a perforated tin can, without leaving a ripple behind. 
Once under water the diver makes marvelous progress, apparently without 
assistance from the wings. And if it is undesirable to appear on exhibi- 
tion again, the bird requires only tO thrust the tip of the bill as far as 
the nostrils 
above thef 
water from 
time to time. 
Thinking to 
ESS Glne ii 
powers — both 
of diving 
and flight, I 
once pursued 
a company 
of twenty-five 
Pied - bills 
about a two- 
acre opening 
in the ice of 
the Licking 
Reservoir, in 
Ohio. The 
birds would 
mien tue tly; 
nor try tO €S- Taken at South Tacoma. Photo by the Author. 
cape beneath A NEST IN OPEN WATER. 
the surround- 
ing ice, preferring rather to play hide-and-seek with me in the boat. Some 
came to the surface and got a single gulp of air, while others fearlessly 
presented a broadside view, and others still paddled about with only the 
head sticking out of water. They are said, however, to take wing easily 
and to fly rapidly. On land they are unable to rise and flounder about 
therefore quite helplessly. 

This Grebe appears upon salt water more frequently, I think, than 
has been commonly supposed. It is nearly resident in this State, retreating 
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only before the ice line; and it may be that the winter birds of Puget 
Sound are East-side visitors, who do not care to go further south, nor yet 
to invade the precincts of their established brethren, 


No. 360. 


LOON. 


A. O. U. No. 7. Gavia immer (Briinnich). 

Synonym.—GreAt NortHern Diver. 

Description.—Adu/t in summer: Head and neck black with metallic reflec- 
tions, most intense on lower neck; middle of the throat crossed by a narrow bar 
of white streaks; a similar but wider bar on each side of neck lower down; 
underparts pure white; upperparts greenish black, sharply spotted with white in 
regular transverse rows,—the spots mostly squarish, smallest on the upper back 
and rump, largest on lower scapulars; the sides similarly ornamented with 
rounded spots; sides of cervix black-and-white, streaked or striped; wing-quills 
blackish, with warm purplish reflections ; bill black; feet and legs black externally, 
yellow internally; iris carmine. Adult in winter and immature: Above dark 
brown, clear and greenish glossed on crown and back of neck, feathers of the 
back, ete., more or less heavily tipped with ashy gray or dull buffy; entire under- 
parts, including sides, white, shading on sides of head, or alternating with brown 
of upperparts in large dentations ; bill light blue with dusky ridge; feet brownish 
dusky externally, yellowish internally. Length 28.00-36.00 (711.2-914.4); wing 
14.00 (355.6); tail 2.60 (66); bill 3.00 (76.2); along gape 4.00 (101.6); tarsus 
3.40 (86.4). 

Recognition Marks.—lrant to Eagle size; back black speckled with white; 
head and neck black interrupted by white-streaked spaces; below white; large, 
pointed bill. Large size distinctive as compared with other divers. 

Nesting.—Nest: a mere depression in sand or gravel, etc., near the edge of 
lake or pond. Eggs: 2, dark brown or olive-brown, faintly and sparingly spotted 
with darker or blackish. Av. size, 3.50 x 2.25 (88.9% 57.2). Season: May 15- 
June 1; one brood. 

General Range.—Northern part of northern hemisphere. In North America 
breeds from the northern tier of states northward; ranges in winter south to the 
Gulf of Mexico and Lower California. 


Range in Washington.—Common winter resident and migrant on Puget 
Sound and along Pacific Coast; less common in interior waters ; sparingly resident 
in summer on secluded lakes in the mountains and foothills—much less common 
than formerly. 

Migrations.—Very desultory—fall migrations dependent upon stress of 
weather, and spring movement upon latitude (or altitude) of destination; cross 
migration, to and from sea, in September (or August) and April. 
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Authorities.—C olymbus torquatus Brun., Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. 
UES Ohi TUES Teste, jos teksts IP, (COuS ILS ne IDS INI Ife Bis 1B 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) BN. 


AS we gaze upon some ocean greyhound lying at her moorings, we 
note with kindling eye the graceful lines of bow and. stern, the suggestive 
inclination of mast and funnel, and we declare her perfect for her chosen 
element, the sea. We know that a transpacific liner would cut a sorry figure 
on land and a sorrier still in the air, but we do not allow ourselves to be 
disturbed by such comparisons. Viewed strictly as a water bird, as Nature 
intended, the Loon is a paragon of beauty. Alert, supple, vigorous, one 
knows himself to be in the presence of the master wild thing, when he 
comes upon a Loon on guard in his native element. The bird seems to 
move about almost without effort, a single backward kick of one of those 
immense paddles serving to send it forward at any desired speed, while 
the head is turned inquiringly from side to side as if to take your measure. 
A shout, a false motion, the flash of a gun, and the wild thing has van- 
ished, leaving scarcely a ripple to mark its recent resting place. It reap- 
pears, if at all, at a surprisingly great distance, and if really alarmed, only 
the head is thrust out of water to take breath, get bearings, and disappear again. 

A Loon is not invulnerable, but an educated bird must be secured by 
stealth or guile if at all. Generations of gun practice have made the bird 
such an expert diver that, given room enough in which to dive, it is all but 
unpossible to shoot one. Once on Lake Chelan, when I was really desir- 
ous of securing a specimen, I concealed myself behind an eminence with a 
Winchester rifle, and shot down at a supposedly unsuspecting Loon. After 
the first shot the bird turned and paddled slowly toward the ambuscade 
with what seemed lke an amused smile playing about his features. After 
the seventh shot, the disappearing target tired of the game and vanished 
altogether. Poor marksmanship? Not a bit of it. Expert diving! On the 
other hand, I shall never recall without a surge of shame another bird just 
off shore, which was only to have been frightened. I was. in full view and 
brought up the shot-gun without attempt at concealment. The bird never 
flinched. Sheer butchery! But how is one to tell an ingenuw from an old- 
timer? I have done with Loon shooting. 

Under water the Loon moves with great rapidity, using its wings to 
assist its progress. It is thus able easily to overtake a fish, which it trans- 
fixes by a stroke of its dagger-like beak and brings to the surface for con- 
sumption. When the water is clear enough to admit of it, it is a delight to 
watch the air-bubbles which cling to the diver in the translucent depths, like 
a silvery coat of mail, and which he shakes off only upon emerging at the 
surface again. 

In singular contrast to the Loon’s facility and grace in the water, is its 
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behavior upon land. Since the feet are placed so far back, it must stand nearly 
upright, penguin-fashion, and its walk is an awkward, shuffling perform- 
ance; or else, as is more likely to be the case, the bird flounders along on 
all fours. It is said not to be able to take wing from the ground at all. 
In rising from the water the bird humps over in an agony of effort, rising 
only by slow stages, first by threshing the surface of the water with wings 
and feet, then by combined running and flying, until the feet clear at last, 
and the aspirant attains a proper motion. Once started, the Loon’s flight 
is swift and powerful, the wings accomplishing by rapid vibration what they 
lack inexpanse. But the most helpless act of the Loon’s life is that of alighting. 

One early April day upon an interior lake, the author with a companion 
had the combined good-and-ill-fortune to be caught out in a skiff at the 
approach of a violent storm. There was a considerable flight of Loons in 
progress; but many of the birds being warned by the storm signs, began 
to settle from invisible heights toward the welcoming lake. This they did, 
not by inclining the wings, but by moving in small circles, with wing beat 
restrained to an apparent minimum; thus sinking slowly thru the operation 
of gravity. As they neared earth, the earlier arrivals circled overhead in 
stately squads, and exchanged greetings or inquiry with others already seated 
upon the water. A soft, mellow, mirthless laugh, hoogh, hoo hoo, would 
ring out over the lake and be answered from a distance, perhaps a mile away. 
When the mind of a new-comer was thoroly made up to the painful necessity, 
say at a hundred yards, he ceased beating the air, set the wings stiffly, and 
began to fall obliquely toward the water. No doubt he dreads the shock, 
but the very desperation of resolve is painted on every feature, till—crash! 
goes the luckless fowl and is momentarily lost to sight in the upheaval of 
waters. Some fall like spent meteors, until it would seem they must perish 
in the shock, or at least break bones; especially, since the bird invariably 
strikes the water with outspread wings. No casualties result, however, and 
a few, more expert, come at such a low angle as to distribute the force of 
impact in along furrow. Talk about “shooting the chutes”; it was no Yankee 
who invented that game. It was a Loon. 


Fast and faster came the descending birds, and less and less pains did 
they take with the manner of descending until, when the storm-cloud burst in 
good earnest with an all-obliterating crash of rain, the last Loon had been gath- 
ered to his fellows, and the birds raised an exultant chorus of wierd laughter. 


Because of its infirmity of gait, the Loon usually nests quite near the wa- 
ter’s edge, on some wood-bound lake or solitary mountain mere, so that it may 
glide into the water unobserved, at the approach of danger. And because the 
eggs are of sucha perfect mud-color themselves, there is little attempt made to 
conceal the nest. On the contrary, a position on some promontory, or project- 
ing log, is chosen, so that the bird may command with its watchful eye a wide 
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stretch of territory. Some of the lakes lying along the western foot of the 
Cascades contain submerged forests, and the Loon asks nothing better for a 
nesting site than the stub of a submerged tree broken off at the water line, 


Taken on Vancouver Isiand. Photo by W. I. Burton, 
NEST AND EGG OF LOON. 


upon which he may heap a miscellaneous mound of grass, moss, roots, and 
vines. The external diameter of this nest may be as much as three feet and 
its depth one; but another time the bird may deposit her eggs on a sandbar 
with little or no pretense at a nest. 
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Young Loons “dive from the shell,” and master water thoroly before 
they dream of flying. Soon after the chicks are brought off, the parents 
separate for the rest of the season, the male retiring either to some unfre- 
quented lake or to the sea-coast, to undergo the summer moult. At this season 
both birds cast their feathers, so thoroly indeed, as to be for a time quite 
incapacitated for flight. When the young birds can use their wings they are 
taken to salt water, and lead thenceforth an idle life, whose chief, or it mn. 
be sole, anxiety is the dodging of bullets. 


No. 361. 


BLACK-THROATED LOON. 


A. O, U. No. 9. Gavia arctica (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult in summer: (Somewhat similar to preceding species but 
top of head, and nape, bluish gray); chin and throat black with violet and purplish 
reflections, shading into dull smoke-gray on crown and light ashy on hind neck; a 
patch of abrupt white streaks on side of upper throat, and below this a necklace 
of sharp white streaks across it; upperparts brownish black with purplish reflec- 
tions; feathers of scapulars and interscapulars each with subterminal squarish 
spot of white, thus forming four patches of transverse white rows; wing-coverts 
speckled with smaller oval white spots; below white, abruptly defined from throat, 
less so from black of sides and flanks, shading thru patch of sharp black-and-white 
streaks on sides of neck and breast; bill and feet black; irides red. Adult in 
winter, and immature: Corresponding closely with similar stages in G. immer, 
and distinguishable with certainty only by smaller size. Length 27.00 (685); 
wing 11.00 (279.4); bill 2,00 (50.8) ; tarsus 2.60 (66), 

Recognition Marks.—lirant size; like G. immer but smaller; top of head 
and nape in summer plumage bluish gray; without white speckling on back, as 
distinguished from Gavia stellata; not to be distinguished out of hand even in 
breeding plumage from the next “species”; larger. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs as in preceding. 
Av. of eggs, 3.15 x 2.05 (80x 52.1). 

General Range.—Northern part of the Northern Hemisphere; common in 
Arctic America; rare or casual in winter in northern portions of the United 
States, chiefly east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Range in Washington.—Rare winter visitant—two records of occurrence on 
Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, Vol. X. Jan. ‘93, p. 16. 


MR. SAMUEL N. RHOADS was the first to record the occurrence of 
this species in Washington. Reporting upon his reconnoissance in 1892, he 
says of it: “A female was secured at Nisqually and others noted there during 
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early April.’ Mr. J.*M. Edson, also has secured specimens at Bellingham, one 
of which now reposes in the collection of the State Normal School at that 
place. It may be these birds are more common than we have supposed; and 
since they are abundant during the breeding season in southwestern Alaska, 
their presence may be expected here at any other time. 

At the mouth of the Yukon the Black-throated Loon arrives a little later 
than the commoner sort, G. stellata. Like the latter species, it resorts to the 
smaller ponds to breed, and its eggs are laid on the bare mud at the water's 
edge without pretense of nest lining. If the wind comes from certain quarters, 
the eggs may be drenched in the rising water The young Loons hatch by the 
first of July, in spite of these hardships; and when able to fly, are conducted to 
salt waters to spend the remainder of the northern season. 


No. 362. 


PACIFIC LOON. 


A. O. U. No. 10. Gavia pacifica (Lawr.). 

Synonyms.—WESTERN Loon. LAWRENCE'S BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 

Description.—Like foregoing, but decidedly smaller, bill slender, culmen 
straighter, gray of hind-neck more extensive and averaging lighter. Length about 
24.00 (609.6); wing 11.70 (297.2); bill 2.12 (53.8); tarsus 2.45 (59.7). 

Recognition Marks.—Drant size; small size and black throat distinctive 
(save for rare G. arctica) in spring; no white above in winter. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs similar to those 
of G. miner. Av. size of eggs, 3.10 x 1.90 (78.7 x 48.3). 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America, breeding in Alaska; 
south in winter to Cape St. Lucas. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant winter resident and migrant, Puget 
Sound and Pacific Coast. 

Authorities——Colymbus pacificus, Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. pt. 
DENI SS Ss SSOncecoow C&S 2 ihe Kiev) 

Specimens.—B. 


DIVERS of this and the succeeding species throng the channels of Puget 
Sound and contiguous waters thruout the winter, or, for variety, let us say the 
rainy season. ‘They are disturbed by every passing steamer, and are known 
chiefly by sea-farers as picturesque objects on the horizon. It is considered a 
mark of ill-breeding on the part of Pacific Divers to sit in the presence of an 
approaching steamer—there might be ladies aboard. Hence, while the beauty- 
laden boat is yet a great way off, the bird summons his forces, brings his feet 
as near as possible to his nostrils, struggles manfully with his awkward fate, 
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and finally emerges from his watery bed, a polite, albeit very ungainly crea- 
ture. As the bird rises in air the head and feet, which were last to leave the 
water, gradually drift apart, the head is thrust forward, the feet backward to 
the natural limit, the wings move thru an exaggerated are, and the bird goes 
on his way rejoicing, a conscious Beau Brummel of the seas. 

There really is not much to say beside about the Pacific Diver in Wash- 
ington. I have seen thousands of them—never one at close quarters. Indeed, 
the only lead you can get upon their identification is by drawing lines of refer- 
ence to their distinguished kinsman, the Great Northern diver, thus: they are 
not so large; not so black; do not ride so high in the water; are not so bold; are 
much more numerous; etc. They are said to nest in the Barren Grounds; and 
in the Arctic North beyond the ken of our better known Alaskan pioneers, 
Since, therefore, their hearts are in the high (north) lands, they will have 
to pardon our inattention, as we their inconspicuousness. 


No. 363. 


RED-THROATED LOON. 


A. O. U. No. 11. Gavia stellata ( Pontoppidan). 
Synonym.—Rep-THROATED Diver. 


Description.—Adult in summer: ‘Top of head and hind-neck along crest 
black, the latter streaked with white ; throat and sides of head and neck plumbeous 
gray; front of neck rich chestnut; sides of breast heavily streaked or striped with 
black and white; upperparts and sides brownish dusky, spotted rather finely with 
white, the spots mostly oval or elongate oval and largest on lower scapulars and 
tertiaries; remaining underparts white; the longer under tail-coverts and a bar 
across the base of shorter ones dusky; tail narrowly tipped with white; bill black. 
Adult in winter and immature; Without chestnut on neck; appearing much as in 
corresponding stage of G. immer, but the back, etc., always more or less spotted 
with white. Length 24.00-27.00 (609.6-685.8); wing 11.00 (279.4); tail 1.80 
(45.7); bill 2.00 (50.8); tarsus 2.80 (71.1). 

Recognition Marks.—Frant size; somewhat like G. pacifica, averaging 
larger; chestnut of throat distinctive in summer, and spotting of upperparts 
unique in winter. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest and Eggs as in preceding 
species. Av. of eggs, 2.80 x 1.75 (71.1 x 44.5). 

General Range.—Northern part of northern hemisphere, migrating south- 
ward in winter nearly across the United States. 


Range in Washington.—Common spring and fall migrant; winters sparing- 
ly on Puget Sound. 


Authorities.—Colymbus septentrionalis Linn., Lawrence, Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv. IX. pt. IL. 1858, p. 891. C&S. L?. Rh. Kb. Kk. B. E. 


Specimens.—liN. FE. 
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WHILE far less wary than the last named species, Gavia stellata is by no 
means a conspicuous winter resident and migrant along Puget Sound water- 
ways and the Pacific Coast. If the bird-watcher has opportunity to spy upon 
one of these birds from a shore blind, he may satisfy himself only upon making 
out the white speckles of the bird’s back; for this mark alone distinguishes it 
with certainty from other Loons in winter. In spring, however, the bird may 
pass the bows of a steamer close enough to permit a good view of the rich 
chestnut gorget contrasting with surrounding gray. 

Red-throated Loons are more numerous during migrations than in win- 
ter; and this fact, as compared with G. pacifica, comports with the more 
southerly summer range of stellata. Of their occurrence in Alaska, Nelson 
says: “At Saint Michaels and the Yukon delta they arrive with the first open 
water from May 12 to 20, and by the end of this month are present in large 
numbers. Their arrival is at once announced by the hoarse, grating cries, 
which the birds utter as they fly from place to place, or float upon the water. 
When the ponds are open on the marshes the Red-throated Loons take pos- 
session, and are extremely noisy all through the first part of summer. The 
harsh gr-r-ga g!-r, gr-r-ga, ga, gr-r, rising everywhere from the marshes dur- 
ing the entire twenty-four hours, renders this note one of the most character- 
istic that greets the ear in spring in these northern wilds.” 


No. 364. 


LUPTED PUREUN: 


A. O. U. No. 12. Lunda cirrhata Pall. 

Synonym.—SeEa Parror. 

Description.—4 dult in breeding plumage: Sides of head, narrowly, extreme 
forehead, and chin, white; the area continued backward over and behind eye i% 
lengthened, undulating plume-tuft of close-set, silken feathers, changing pos- 
teriorly to deep straw-yellow; general color of remaining plumage black, bluish 
above, sooty-brownish below, changing to sooty-gray on belly; wings and tai! 
black, browning on inner webs; lining of wings smoky gray. Bill highly com- 
pressed, outline of culmen doubly convex, the distal portion of upper mandible 
marked by two or three curved grooves convex backward; distal portion of bill 
vermilion, basal plates yellowish horn-color; iris last-named shade to white; eye- 
ring vermilion; feet vermilion with black nails. Adult after the breeding season: 
Without crests; white of face replaced by dusky; bill smaller and dark-colored 
basally, seven deciduous plates having been shed; iris “pale blue’; feet “pale 
salmon flesh-color.” Young: Like adults in winter, but bill smaller and weaker, 
without grooves and saddled at base with soft dark skin. Downy young: Nearly 
uniform slaty black; bill black with outcropping of dull red near the middle; 
first feathers on belly pure white. Length of adult: 15.00-16.00 (381.00-406.4) ; 
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wing 7.75 (1900.9); tail 2.75 (69.9); tarsus 1.30 (33); bill (chord of culmen) 
2.40 (O61), greatest depth of bill 1.90 (48.3). 


Recognition Marks.—Appearing Crow size by reason of relatively short 
tail; black plumage with white face and tufts and large vermilion bill unmistak- 
able in breeding plumage; size and compressed shape of bill still distinctive in 
winter, 


Nesting.—/yg: single, white, usually marked obscurely with pale brown and 
purplish; of variable shape, sometimes nearly equal-ended, sometimes pointed at 
one end something like a Murre’s; laid at end of burrow in earth-bank or, more 
rarely, in crevice of rock, or in shelter of brush. Season: June; one chick. 

General Range.—Coasts and islands of the North Pacific, breeding on the 
\merican side from the Farallones north to Kotzebue Sound; south on the 
\siatic side to Japan 

Range in Washington.—Preeding sparingly on some of the smaller islands 
of the San Juan group, abundantly on the Olympiades, notably Alexander Islet 
and Carroll Islet; seldom ventures upon Puget Sound south of Port Townsend. 


Authorities.—Mormon cirrhata ( Pall.), Cassin, Rep. Pac. R. R. Surv. IX. 
1858, p. go2. C&S. L'. Rh. E. 


Specimens.—(U. of W.) P. Prov. C. BN. E 


IN spite of the pleasant tale of Halcyon, the Kingfisher, no bird has yet 
perfected an arrangement for nesting upon the high seas. Our maritime 
friends are, therefore, obliged to appear ashore and give account of themselves 
at least once a year. Fortunately, they are most presentable at this season, 
and so interesting that we may well afford to overlook their long absence 
during the dull season 

Puffins, in common with other species of the Alcid@, spend the winter 
upon the ocean and are only seen near land when the buffeting of some storm 


of unusual severity strews the sand with carcasses of dead 


and wounded. As spring advances, these birds are provided 
with an extraordinary array of nuptial 
ornaments and appendages. Males and 
females alike receive, in place of dull 
black feathers, a white facial mask: and 
this is prolonged behind 
from either side into long 
waving feather “horns” 
f a rich, deep straw 
color. The evelid becomes 
a brilliant red: and the 
at red beak, always 
tout and strongly com 
pressed, is further aug 
a ee lel Plate by Tend Seas mented basally by a new 


\ QUAINT FOW! set of horny plates of a 
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dull oil-green or delicate horn-color, and these in turn exactly match the irides 
in tint. The feet also become bright vermilion instead of a pale salmon. 

Thus gaily caparisoned, the Tufted Puffins, “Sea Parrots” now, repair 
to the grassy, sloping hillsides of the rocky islets which comprise the 
Olympiades, and renovate the old nesting burrows, or else dig new ones. 
They work intermittently at this. Stejneger, on the Commander Islands, 
noted that in the early days of the season the Puffins spent only one day 
ashore in alternation with two days at sea. It 1s probable, therefore, that 
the birds engage in the evolutions of courtship during these “sea-days,” 
for I have never seen anything but the most decorous behavior ashore. 

Tt is not = 

easily possi- 
ble to exag- 
gerate the 
grave solem- 
nity of these | 
quaint fowls. =. 
They are ab- 
solutely — si- 
lent on all 
occasions 
save when 
caught and 
harassed, 
when they 
may emit a 


low, raucous 
groan. They 
spend much 


time stand- Redrawn by Allan Brooks from Photo by the Authors. 
ing demurely “RETURNS AGAIN AND AGAIN TO SATISFY HIS CURIOSITY.” 


at thre en- 

trances of their burrows, and the nearest approach to levity one ever sees 
is the accidental shaking of the pendent plumes when the bird turns its 
head. 

If a hillside colony is approached suddenly from shore, the standing 
population, presumably males, pitches downward to sea by a common impulse ; 
while the nest occupants come shelling out by twos and threes and dozens as 
one traverses the honey-combed earth. Once a-wing, the Puffin returns again 
and again to satisfy his curiosity, employing for the purpose great horizontal 
circles or ellipses, and slowing up a little at perigee. Or, if the nesting island 
be a small one, the Puffins will circle it a score of times, forming rhythmically 
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recurrent nebulie whose approach one watches nervously You know that 
the birds are justly apprehensive, but there is something so weird and 
funereal about the whole performance! Each bird in passing pauses to 


iew the remains” with mildly deprecating eye, and heaves a visible if 
naudible sigh or regret Shoo! You silly fowls! We are no corpses! 
When convinced of 
the hopelessness of 
their cause the Puftins 
settle upon the surface 
of the water until the 
sca 1S black with 
them Or, if reas 
by the specta 
hdrawal, ma 


I@m) return to 


(uaker 


the burrow’s 
mouth acl alights 
with uphfted wing 
held well back The 


wings are also lifted 


easy the Puffin steps 


iS fpingeriv aS a slac k 


even our transverse 
fare we 111 the bill 
HE HONEY-COMI EAI 
the distal portion of 
ec uppel indible while others have nl wi There seems t be 
( erable T ion of size and distinctness w n these limits ind we 


ed to wonder whether this may not be an inde» of age, as in the 


+] horn £ 44] The third uleus. when present, appears at 
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the subterminal uncination of the upper mandible, and marks invariably, 
but not conspicuously, a greater length of the member. 

A forty-five degree slope of soil is the characteristic nesting site of the 
Puffin.. Here tunnels are driven at random to a depth of three or four feet, 
and so close together that once, on Erin, by placing a foot in the entrance of a 
burrow and fetching a compass, I was able to touch with the hands the 
entrances of twenty-five others, apparently occupied. ‘This may have been an 
unusually populous section, but reckoning at half that rate, an acre of ground 
would carry 2700 burrows. Hard or rocky soil is not shunned in prosperous 


Taken on Carroll Islet. Photo by the Author. 
A NEST IN THE SALAL BRUSH. 


colonies, but many efforts here are baffled outright and “prospects’’ are at least 
as numerous as occupied burrows. Elsewhere the top soil on precipitous, cling- 
ing ledges may be utilized, or else crannies, crevices, and rock-hewn chambers 

In skirting a patch of salal brush, which grows almost down to the edge 
of the cliff on the south side of Carroll Islet, we were interested to discover 
that the Puffins had runways thru the brush from the barren edge, and that 
they were depositing their eggs in grass- and leaf-lined hollows upon the 
surface of the ground. The distance traversed by one of these runways 
varied from three to ten feet and we noted eight eggs in such situations. 


goo THE TUFTED PUFFIN. 


The most romantic situation observed was that of an egg on Williamson 
Rocks placed ten feet in at the end of a crevice formed by the gnawing of the 
tide, a “thunder jug,” which at certain stages of the water boomed and 
gurgled below the sitting bird in a most doleful and even terrifying fashion 

Only one egg is laid, normally of a dull white hue with faint vermicula- 
tions of brown and purplish, but usually so soiled by contact with the earth as 
to pass for dingy brown all over. The nest lining is usually of the scantiest, a 
few salal leaves or crossed blades of grass; but occasionally some enterprising 


“parrot” proy ides a warmer bed 


\ PUFFIN BANK, FROM ABOVI 


The females are close sitters, and molestation by hand is unwise. The 
immense compressed beak of the bird is capable of inflicting a severe wound, 
and the Puffin is quick to use it in defense. Doubtless, also, this weapon sub 
serves some important use in the handling of prey, but if so it is as yet 
UnKHOWH 

The baby Puffin breaks shell about the first of July He is a mere 
‘ly covered at birth with down at least an 


inch long, and of a dull slaty black thruout The only touch of color about 
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the infant is a showing of dull red near the middle of the otherwise black 
bill. The Puffin does not attain fully adult plumage until the second spring 
after hatching; while first year birds keep to sea and are never seen about 
the breeding haunts of the species. 


The Tufted Puffin nests to a slight extent upon the rocks and islands of 
the lower Sound, Williamson Rocks, Flattop, Bare Island, etc.; but the 
principal colonies are all within the Government reservations off the west 
coast. Alexander Island harbors in the neighborhood of 5000 birds, Erin 
2000, Wishaloolth as many, Cake Rock a goodly number, and Carroll between 
5000 and 10,000. A conservative estimate of the breeding population of 
the Olympiades would be about 25,000. 


No. 365. 
RHINOCEROS AUKLET. 


A. O. U. No. 15. Cerorhinca monocerata ( Pall.). 

Synonym.—Horn-BILLED AUKLET. 

Description.—A dults in breeding plumage: Upperparts sooty black or glossy 
brownish black, varied, especially on back, tertials, and rump, by sooty-gray tips 
of feathers; color of upperparts shading insensibly on sides of head, neck, and 
breast, into dull sooty-gray or smoke-gray of throat, chest, sides, and flanks; re- 
maining underparts white, or white faintly washed with smoke-gray; anterior 
margin of wing whitish; shafts of remiges whitish basally, in proportions decreas- 
ing from outermost; a maxillary and a post-ocular stripe of lengthened, lanceo- 
linear, white feathers; bill orange, duller along tomia, black on culmen, a horny 
projection above nostril at base of bill about .60 high (from nostril) ; a small 
deciduous plate at base of under mandible; feet and legs yellow above, black be- 
low; irides hazel. Adults in winter: Without horny appendage and_- infra- 
mandibular plate; irides white. Young of the year: Bill much smaller than in 
adult ; no white stripes on head; general plumage much as in adult in winter, but 
browner, and white of underparts washed or tipped with sooty-gray. Nestlings 
are covered with heavy slaty black down. Length of adult: 13.00-15.50 (330.2- 
393-7) ; wing about 7.00 (177.8) ; tail 2.35 (59.7); bill from base of horn to tip 
of culmen 1.13 (28.7); depth of bill including horn 1.10-1.25 (27.9-31.8) ; tarsus 
1.20 (30.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; horn (in breeding season) and white 
stripes of head distinctive in adult; dull plumage with size not likely to be con- 
fused in juvenile. 

Nesting.—Nest: at end of burrow driven 5-15 feet in perpendicular or slop- 
ing sea-wall. Eggs: 1, ovate, ovate-pyriform, or elliptical-ovate, dull white, im- 
maculate, or more commonly exhibiting traces of lavender, purple, or deep brown 
in spots or scrawls. Av. size, 2.70 x 1.80 (68.6x 45.7). Scason: May 1-June Io. 

General Range.—Coasts and islands of the North Pacific, north (at least) 
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Sitka, and south to Lower California and Japan 
Farallone 
Range in Washington.—Common off Pacific Coz 
eding station Destruction Island, Smith's Island 
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Migrations.—Unknown; but birds probably reti 
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_the sea-wall out of sight of the friendly lighthouse, and you could forget that 
men ever lived. Nor would you suspect what is the real interest, the historical- 
ly continuous interest of this spot—by day. It is the home of ten thousand 
Rhinoceros Auklets (Cerorhinca monocerata). ‘They are the cave-dwellers 
of Destruction. 

Late in April the Auklets, stirred by a common impulse, muster from the 
wide seas and move upon Destruction by night. If there has been any scouting 
or premature development work, it has been carried on by night only and has 
escaped observation. In fact, it is a point of honor 
among the Auklets never to appear in the vicinity 
of the great rookery—or aukery—by day. 

At the tribal home-coming, the 
keepers tell us, there is a great hub- 
bub. If the location be a brushy 
hillside, the birds upon arrival 
crash into the bushes like mete- 
ors and take chances of a 
braining. Upon the ground, 
they first argue with old 
neighbors about boundaries. If | 


growls and barks and parrot- 
like shrieks mean anything, 
there are some differences of 
opinion discovered. Perhaps 
also the details of matrimony 
have not all been arranged, 
and there is much screaming 
avowal. 

Gradually, however, order 
emerges from chaos, and the 
birds set to work with a will 
renovating the old home, or # | 
driving new tunnels in the 
loam, sand, clay, or even hard- 
pan. The burrows are usually five to eight feet in length and about five 
inches in diameter, terminating 1n a dome-shaped chamber a foot or more 
across and seven or eight inches high. Each tunnel has a spur -or blind 
alley which, presumably, is occupied by the male during the honeymoon. 
For lining, the nuptial chamber boasts nothing more pretentious than a few 
dead salal leaves and a handful of dried grasses. 

The amount of labor involved in this home-delving is very considerable. 
My guide once took an egg from a tunnel driven ten feet straight into a clay 


Photo by the Author. 


THE BURROW’S MOUTH. 
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An Auklet hen, discovered upon her nest, has all the defiant virtue of her 
sex and calling. The one figured herewith was sitting on nothing at all, not 
even a clam-shell; but neither is that original with the Auklet. She is quite 
ready to peck too, and a glove is to be recommended for these psychological 
studies. When given her freedom, the Auklet invariably pitches headlong 
down the declivity, barely clearing the vegetation, until she reaches the level 
of the water, whereupon she flies away with swift even stroke, about a 
foot above the surface, until lost to sight. 

In June the chick hatches, a child of night; and he is appropriately clad in 
a suit of slaty black — down. He has no 
light, least of all 


desire to see the 


Taken on 
Destruction : — Photo by 
Island. the Author. 


THE NESTING CHAMBER. 


as prepared for him by pick and shovel. He feels quite ill at ease when 
exposed, and spends his entire time shifting about restlessly in the end of a 
burrow remaining to him, and searching in his soul why he may not find 
greater privacy. 

The children of the night-shift are all alike in this, that they love dark- 
ness rather than light. That this was not always true of the Rhinoceros 
Auklet we have curious evidence in the coloring of the egg. Viewed in the 
large, the purpose of pigmentation is protective. The egg of the gull, exposed 
to the full glare of day, is dark-colored and so splashed and blotched with 
brownish blacks that it blends in admirably with its surroundings of dead 
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grasses and dun rocks, and is thus lost to hostile view. But when a species 
begins to forsake the open and there is no longer need of heavy pigmentation, 
the egg tends to revert to the primitive white; that is, to unpigmented caleium 
carbonate. Now in the case of the Rhinoceros Auklet’s egg, we find traces of 
an ancient color pattern, undoubtedly heavy, still persisting in faint lines of 
umber and in subdued shell-markings or under-tints of lavender and lilac. 
These to the ornithologist are eloquent of a time ages ago before the race 
went moon-mad. 


No. 3066. 


CASSIN’S AUKLET. 


A. O,. U. No. 16. Ptychoramphus aleuticus (Vall.). 

Synoynms.—ALeEUTIAN AUKLET. CAssin’s AUK. 

Description.—4du/t: Head and neck all around, upperparts, and sides 
sooty- or plumbeous-black, bluish tinge clearest on rump and scapulars; wings 
and tail brownish dusky, paling on edges and exposed portions; lining of wing 
partly white; a spot of white over eye a little forward, and a touch on lower lid 
posteriorly ; remaining underparts pure white. Bill (drying) black, changing to 
yellow on base of lower mandible; iris greenish blue; feet chiefly black, nails 
black. No seasonal changes. /mmature: Similar to adult, but wings blacker; feet 
and tarsus yellow before, black behind. Dozeny young: Chiefly brownish dusky, 
white pattern of adult indicated by lighter gray on underparts; sides of head 
and throat chiefly naked, orange yellow; bill and feet as in immature. Length: 
8.00-9.50 ( 203.2-241.3); wing 4.80 (121.9); bill .75 (19.1), depth at base .39 
(9.9); tarsus 1.00 (25.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; chunky appearance; stout bill; blackish 
and white plumage; absence of appendages or special adornments in itself nearly 
distinctive save as regards the slenderer Marbled Murrelet. 

Nesting.—Single egg, pale greenish white, unmarked, placed at end of bur- 
row three or four feet in length, or in crevices of rock. Av. size, 1.80 x 1.33 
(45.7 x 33.8). Season: April-June; one brood. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America, breeding from the 
Aleutians south to the Farallones and San Geronimo Island. 

Range in Washington.—Little known resident of coastal waters, breeding 
sparingly on some of the Olympiades (Alexander Islet, Dhuoyuatzachtahl, Carroll 
Islet, ete.). Casual on Puget Sound. 

Authorities.—|“Cassin’s auk,” Johnson, Rep. Gov. W. T. 1884 (1885), 23.] 
Rhoads, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, 30. L?. 

Specimens.—C. D. 
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WE were taking the odlogical horizon of Dhuoyuatzachtahl, the famous 
Petrel island of the Quillayute Needles group, and had just repaired to the 
saw-grass area which crowns its crest when the professor held up a pale green 
ege three times larger than ordinary and modestly asked if that were a 
Petrel’s. ‘I should say not,” the bird-man cried; whereupon the professor 
returned to the burrow and drew forth the owner of the egg, a strange foreign- 
looking bird with leaden plumage above, white underparts and a gray-green 


Taken on Alexander Islet. Photo by the Author. 


CASSIN’S AUKLET, ADULT AND YOUNG. 


eye which blinked and stared like that of a Czech caught smuggling. It wasa 
Cassin Auklet, the “Iwoahlla” of which the Quillayutes had been telling us; 
and it was only in this random fashion that the bird was added to the list of 
the breeding sea fowl of the coast of Washington. 

The reason for previous oversight was not far to seek, for Cassin’s is an 
early bird. most of the burrows containing young on the 11th of June, 1907, 
while the Petrels were only beginning to lay. They are, moreover, desultory 
breeders, for fresh eggs may be found in burrows alongside of those contain- 
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To the north, some twenty miles, the twinkling masts of the Umatilla light-ship 
appear ; while mirabile dictu, as far again may be seen the intermittent flash of 
old Tatoosh, the welcome Pharos of the Northwest. ‘To eastward the lights 
of the Indian village blink sleepily. To westward and barely discernible, a 
passing steamer. Above,—but I may not tell the stars. Below—Ah, yes; be- 
neath lies a sea of potential fire, lightless when unhindered, but flashing into a 
sudden fury of phosphorescence wherever the reefs oppose it. For all about 
us and below are rocks and reefs uncounted, black and somber save as kindled 
momentarily by the lucent flickerings of the surf. 

The stage setting is perfect down to the foot-lights. Now for the 
orchestra. ‘‘Petteretteretterell, etteretterettercll’—it is the tap, tap of 
the Petrel conductor calling the island to attention. Soon ghostly forms steal 
about in the gathering gloom. Voice answers voice as each moment flies. The 
flitting shadows become a throng, and the chorus a tumult. But in the grand 
melange there is a new note. A quaint burring croak wells up from the 
ground, elfish, gruesome, portentous. The Cassin Auklets are waking up. 
Heard alone the Auklet chorus reminds one of a frog-pond in full cry. As 
one gives attention to an individual performer, however, and seeks to locate 
him in his burrow, the mystery and strangeness of it grows. The vocalist is 
complaining bitterly of we know not what wrongs. We must be within three 
feet of the noise as we stoop at the burrow’s mouth; the volume of it 1s ear- 
filling; yet its source seems furlongs off. Now it is like the squealing of a pig 
ina distant slaughter pen. We lift our heads and the stock yards are reeling 
with the prayers and cries of a thousand victims. And now the complaint falls 
into a cadence, “Let mece out, let meee out, let me out.” A thousand dolorous 
voices take up the chorus. The uproar gets upon the nerves. Is this a bird 
lunatic asylum? Have we stumbled upon an avian mad-house here in the lone 
Pacific? and are these inmates appealing to the moon, their absent mistress ? 

Nay, rather it is the eternal infant. It is the voice of elemental hunger we 
hear, and we are powerless to answer. Oh, the unwearying importunity of 
the hungry child! Earth nor heaven shall forget him while he draws the 
breath of want. Listen, ocean! and hearken, ye still spaces! “Let ime eat, let 
me eat, let me cat!” Anxious fathers and distraught mothers hurry to and fro 
under the lash of the myriad hunger cry. There are some sounds of satisfac- 
tion here and there, but they are drowned in the universal shout. Hour after 
hour goes by and still the fury of demand increases. Fast and faster whirls 
the ministering host. High and higher rolls the tumult— 

“Meester Dawson! Hello, Meester Dawson!” Why—why—it’s Cali- 
fornia, our Indian guide, down in the canoe; and the sun is an hour high. A 
lone puffin quits his post and the gulls begin to quaver, but Kwoahlla 
where is he? : 

A Cassin Aukery is as silent as the grave in daytime. Moreover, the 
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adult birds are never seen in the immediate neighborhood in nesting time, and 
one may traverse the entire coast without suspecting their presence. In winter 
they mingle occasionally with like-minded divers on Puget Sound, but they are 
seldom distinguished and were unknown to Suckley at Steilacoom. 


No. 367. 
PAROQUET AUKLE1. 


A. O. U. No. 17. Phaleris psittacula (Pall.). 

Synonyms.—PvucG-NoseD AUKLET. Parrot AUK. 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: Upperparts uniform slaty black: 
chin, throat, fore-neck and sides dusky, changing to white on remaining under- 
parts; lining of wings fuscous; a line of narrow pointed white feathers starting 
from eye and continued obliquely backward and downward; bill with strongly 
convex culmen and more strongly recurved gonys (tomia correspondingly up- 
curved), vermilion-red, changing to horn-yellow at tip and along tomia. Size of 
bill slightly increased by a series of flattened pieces which are deciduous in 
winter. [Winter adults are w hite on chin and throat as well, with the sides of the 
latter dusky-spotted. “Young: No white filaments on head; a white spot on 
lower eyelid; upper parts as before [in adult]; under parts white, marbled and 
mottled with dusky ends of the feathers” (Coues). Length of adult 9.00 (228.6) 
or more; wing §.40-5.75 (137.2-146.1); tail 1.55 (39.4); bill (chord of culmen) 
.60 (15.2); depth of bill at base .45 (11.4); tarsus 1.00 (25.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; “pug-nosed”” bill; white line of plumes 
from behind eye in adult. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Single white egg, roughened and 
soiled, placed deep in fissure or cranny of voleanic rock. Av. size, 2.30% 1.47 
(58.4 x 37.3). Season: June. 

General Range.—North Pacific Ocean, breeding on the Aleutians and other 
rocky islets, south to Sitka and the Kuriles; south in winter to San Francisco Bay. 


Range in Washington.—Probably common during migrations along the 
West Coast. Casual on the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 


Authorities—Dawson, Auk, Vol. XXV. Oct. 1908, p. 485. (A. W. Anthony 
in epist.). 


MR. A. W. ANTHONY, who is familiar with this species in the North, 
recognized it in the Straits o¥ Juan de Fuca on his winter cruise of ‘98-9. It 
is well distributed in summer thruout the Aleutian chain, but retires in winter 
to the open sea. 

As nearly as can be determined, the peculiar retroussé effect of this bird's 
bill is merely ornamental, since its food comprises chiefly the tiny crustaceans 
taken in open water. Moreover, certain parts about the base of the bill are 
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deciduous at the end of the breeding season. While our esthetic sense may not 
exactly approve of the mandibular extravagances which birds of this group 
indulge at the approach of spring, we should remember the grotesque ear-rings 
and lip-ornaments which have pleased the fancy of our own species at times, 
and we will not be in haste to criticize the bizarre tastes of these little savages 
of the sea. Nature may be amusing if she likes. Why not? 

Birds of this and allied species exist in Bering Sea by countless millions, 
and they form a not unimportant element of Eskimo fare. Hungry whalers 
also sample them on occasion, but their flesh is not seductive to the Caucasian 
palate. The Paroquets nest in the abundant crevices of the rough volcanic 
islands, placing their single white egg upon the bare rock or soil. The males 
spend most of the day at sea fishing, but return late in the afternoon to feed 
their mates. After this and until four or five o’clock in the morning they may 
be seen dozing at the entrance of their nests. “They have a low, sonorous, 
vibrating whistle and do not fly in flocks like most other Auks.” 


No. 368. 


LEAST AUKLET. 


A. O. U. No. 20. €thia pusilla (Pall.). 

Synonym.—Knop-NosepD AUKLET. 

Description.—4dults in simmer: “Bill small and simple, but stout for its 
length, scarcely higher than wide at base, rather obtuse at tip. A small deciduous 
knob or tubercle at base of culmen. No crest; but front, top, and sides of head 
more or less thickly lined with delicate white thready feathers; a similar series, 
exceedingly fine, from eye along side of hind head and nape. Excepting these 
filaments and more or less white on scapulars and tips of some secondaries, entire 
upper parts glossy black; region about under mandible, and a few feathers along 
sides of body and flanks, blackish; throat white; under parts white, more or less 
extensively mottled or clouded with blackish, often uninterrupted on fore breast. 
Lining of wings white, with dark feathers along the edge. Iris white. Bill red; 
knob and base of upper mandible dark. Legs (dry) dark; front of tarsus and tops 
of toes lighter. J winter: No knob; bill brownish; little white bristles of head 
retained but less developed; white of under parts extensive, reaching far around 
sides of neck. Young: Like winter adults, but with smaller bill and lacking white 
bristles of head and with more white on scapulars” (Coues). Length of adult: 
6.50 (165.1); wing 3.75 (95.3); tail 1.25 (31.8); bill (chord of culmen) .40 
(10.2) ; height of bill at base .30 (7.6); tarsus .70 (17.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Sparrow size; the smallest of the Alcide. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Single egg deposited in crevice of 
rock in sea-wall or volcanic cliff. Av. size, 1.55 x 1.12 (39.4 x 28.5). 


« 
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General Range.—North Pacific and Bering Sea, south regularly to Sitka and 
Japan; casually (?) to Washington. 


Range in Washington.—Casual (7?) in winter on Puget Sound. 


Authorities.—Simorhynchus pusillus (?), Rhoads, Auk, Vol. X. Jan. 1893, 
p. 16, 17. 


WE humans are so impressed with the majesty of the ocean that we 
somehow expect its familiar denizens to keep pace with it. “Leviathan” is the 
symbol of marine aquatic life, and the Wandering Albatross with his 
fourteen-foot expanse of wing is considered to have arisen to the occasion in 
matching the ocean's might. It gives one a whimsical sense of incongruity, 
therefore, to see a mere dot of a bird extricate itself from the confusion of 
waters and go winging about its own Business. What impudence is this? or 
what oversight of old Neptune is it which permits this midget to cross un- 
charted leagues and to conduct itself in all ways like a grown-up? 

The authority for including this as a Washington bird appears to rest up- 
on the account of a wounded bird pursued but not taken by Mr. Edwards, 
senior, on Commencement Bay in the winter of 1888. We have also seen what 
must have been these birds in the same waters, where Marbled Murrelets 
notably abound. 

Nelson says: “Of all the water fowl of Bering Sea this trim little bird is 
the most abundant. * * As we lay at anchor close under the Big Diomede 
(in Bering Strait) the cliffs arose almost sheer for hundreds of feet. Gazing 
up toward one of these banks we could see the air filled with minute black 
specks, which seemed to be floating by in an endless stream. The roar from 
the rush of waves against the base of the cliffs was deadened by the strange 
humming chorus of faint cries from myriads of small throats, and as we 
landed, a glance upward showed the island standing out in bold, jagged relief 
against the sky, and surrounded by such inconceivable numbers of flying birds 
that it could only be likened to a vast bee-hive, with the swarm of bees hover- 
ing about it.” 


No. 369. 
ANCIENT MURRELET. 


A\WOLUL No. 2t.) Synthliboramphus antiquus ((Gmel.). 

Description.—Adults in breeding plumage: Head and neck sooty brown, 
blackening on crown, an invasion of white from underparts on sides of neck; a 
white stripe, made up of sharply-projecting white feathers, starts over each eye 
and, running obliquely backward and downward, nearly meets fellow on nape; 
touch of white on each eyelid; upperparts in general dark bluish ash, becoming 
sooty on edges and wing-tips; shoulders sharply streaked with white; underparts 
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pure white; bill yellow or whitish, blackening at base, and (more sharply) on 
ridge; feet and legs yellowish with abrupt black line on back of tarsus, webs black- 
ish, nails black. Jn winter: Plumbeous of upperparts less pure; more white on 
eyelids; white feathers of crown and shoulder-patches nearly wanting; sooty more 
extensive on nape, replaced on cheeks and throat with plumbeous dusky, shading 
into pure white of underparts ; forehead overcast with plumbeous; sides plumbeous 
or dusky in patchy pattern. Length 9.50-10.50 (241.3-266.7) ; wing 5.50 (139.7) ; 
tail 1.60 (40.6) ; bill .60 (15.2); depth of bill at base .30 (7.6), width .20 (5.1) 
tarsus 1.00 (25.4). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size ; white crown-stripes distinctive in summer. 
In winter nape more broadly sooty than B. marmoratus, bill much shorter and 
showing yellowish on sides ; chin and throat washed with plumbeous dusky where 
B. m. is pure white. 

Nesting.—Does not breed in Washington. Nest: a burrow in bank or 
crevice in cliff. Eggs: 2, buffy white, marked with light brown of various shades, 
according to depth in shell; shape elliptical ovate. Av. size, 2.40 x 1.40 (61 x 35.6). 
Season: c. July 1st; one brood. 

General Range.—Northwest coast of North America, breeding on the islands 
of Bering Sea and southern Alaska; south irregularly in winter as far as southern 
California. 

Range in Washington.—Probably not uncommon in winter and during 
migrations off West Coast; casual upon the Straits and on Puget Sound. 

Authorities—Brachyramphus temmincku Brandt, Cassin (Baird) Rep. Pac. 
R. R. Surv. Vol. EX. pt. IT. 1858, p. 917 (Specimen referred to recently identified 
by Dr. C. W. Richmond as S. antiquus). C&S. Rh. 

Specimens.— Prov. C. 


THIS quaint amphibian is called ‘the old man” by the natives of the 
Commander Islands where he summers. In winter he renews his youth by 
dropping the hoary strands which adorned temples and hind head, and at this 
season sometimes ventures south, where he may not easily be distinguished 
from his kindred Triton, the Marbled Murrelet. Mr. Allan Brooks, however, 
has seen a specimen of this species taken in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and 
this romantic thorofare appears to be the winter trysting place of many 
mconmus. 


No. 370. 


MARBLED MURRELET. 


A. O. U. No. 23. Brachyramphus marmoratus (Gmel.). 

Synonyms.—TowNseENp’s MurreLit. WRrRANGEL’S MuRRELET. 

Description.—Adults im breeding plumage: Upperparts brownish black, 
everywhere, save on wings, crossbarred with bright rusty or chestnut; primaries 
blackening distally, changing to gray on inner webs basally ; some white marking 
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on scapulars; lining of wings brownish black; entire underparts, including sides 
of head and neck, mottled white and sooty brown (the pattern varying individu- 
ally). Bill black; tarsi and webs of feet blackish; tarsi and tops of toes flesh- 
color, Adult in winter: Entire underparts pure white, the color encroaching on 
sides of head to lore, on sides of neck nearly (but never quite) meeting behind, 
on sides of rump leaving dark area an inch wide; upperparts chiefly plumbeous, 
changing to blackish on crown, wings, and tail; feathers of back, ete., with 
blackish centers; scapulars chiefly white, forming conspicuous patches; greater 
wing-coverts narrowly edged with white. Specimens exhibit every intermediate 
phase between these two extremes according to age (?) and season. /mmature 
(first plumage): Upperparts like adult in winter, but blacker, without plumbeous ; 
white of scapulars restricted; underparts chiefly white, but wavy-marked with 
dusky, save on chin, belly and crissum, Length of adult: 10.00 (254); wing 5.00 
(127); bill .65 (16.5), depth at base .24 (6.1), width .20 (5.1); tarsus .7o (17.8). 

Recognition Marks.—Robin size; in winter (when oftenest seen) to appear- 
ance a miniature California Murre; black and white coloration; sharp tapering 
bill wtih sloping forehead ; short-necked and low-lying, as compared with Horned 
Grebe; form elongate, as compared with the smaller Auklets; chin white, nape 
more narrowly sooty, bill longer and uniformly black, as compared with the 
Ancient Murrelet. 

Nesting.—Not known to breed in Washington. Eggs reported from Alaska, 
one or two laid in burrow or crevice of rocks, nearly equal-ended, buffy white 
faintly and sparingly marked with brown, Av. size, 2.20 1.40 (55.9 X 35.6). 
Season: June. 

General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America, breeding from Vancouver 
Island northward; south in winter to southern California. 

Range in Washington.—Abundant winter resident on Puget Sound and 
connected waters ; casual in winter on larger fresh-water lakes; not common sum- 
mer resident on Washington Sound and on the western coast; also of local oceur- 
rence in summer on the upper Sound. 

Authorities.—Uria tozensendii, Audubon, Orn. Diog. V. 1839, 251, pl. 430. 
Townsend, “Narrative,” 1839, p. 352. C&S. Rh. B. E. 

Specimens.—U. of W. Prov. B. E. 


FOR those who long for “something different” we recommend a steam- 
boat ride along, say, Hale Passage, or across the eastern arm of the Straits on 
a blowy day in December. To be sure it is a bit chilly out and there are spite- 
ful dabs of rain between whiles, but the forward deck is clear, for the helpless 
ones are crowded in the cabin playing poker or scowling gloomily out of the 
windows. We may have the bow to ourselves—vou and I—and what a glorious 
company of sights and sounds there are about us! Every blue-gray wave has a 
voice, and the gray-blue wind tries every tone with its deft fingers. The 
chorus smites upon the prow with its never-ending climaxes of spray, to which 
our staunch boat opposes only its patient methodical sighing. Now the wind 
laughs, and while it marshals its serried ranks for a fiercer charge, our drum- 
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mer boy, the trusted flag-rope, beats furious tattoo. Crash! Poof! Poof! 
We win! 

But there are those who enjoy the conflict of the storm even more than 
we. Above the whining of the waters and the crashing of the prow,come shrill 
exultant cries, Meer-meer-  meer-meer. The Murrelets are in their element, 
and they shriek to each other across the dancing waters like Tritons at play 
Perhaps association will partly account for it, but somehow the note of the 
Marbled Murrelet seems of itself to suggest piping gales and rugged cliffs 
beset by pounding surf. It is the articulate cry of the sea in a royal mood. 
And not a thousand Murrelet voices are required to transport the hearer to 
Alaska forthwith. 

Save in summer, the Murrelets appear chiefly in pairs and it is interesting 
to note the harmony of action in the case of mated birds. They sit upon the 
water, usually abreast, from one to four feet apart, and in flight they main- 
tain the same relation. In rising from the water they do not patter, after 
the fashion of the Grebe, but burst out by a sudden effort. They do not, 
however, always succeed in getting quickly under way, for they sometimes 
bump along over the surface like a skipping stone, and are even quite baffled 
if they are called upon to clear an unusually high wave. Once a-wing, how- 
ever, they vibrate the pinions with extreme rapidity and appear to move like 
winged bullets. 

Because so agile they are often quite venturesome, and the pursuit of fish 
is sometimes carried on before a wharf-load of beholders.. About the docks 
of the Bremerton Navy-yard these birds are especially fearless. They look 
like little men-of-war themselves as they le at anchor on the surface of the 
water; but when they get news from below by wireless, they are off like a 
flash, down, down into the cool green depths. They do not swim under water, 
but fly rather. At first one may see the wing-strokes, incisive, rapid; then 
only the quickly disappearing white of the bird’s nether parts is visible; and 
lastly, a slowly rising line of bubbles which mark the first dozen feet or so of 
the diver’s course. When surprised at close quarters by a steamship, the bird 
oftener escapes by diving than by flight, and so confident is he of his powers 
in this regard that he tarries to quench the last possible moment of curiosity 
before going below. 

The nesting of the Marbled Murrelet hereabouts is an engaging mystery. 
While not nearly so numerous in summer as at other seasons, the little divers 
may be found thruout the length and breadth of Puget Sound at that season, 
and they occur in numbers along the Pacific Coast. Word comes from the 
Aleutians that they nest in holes and crevices along with Ancient Murrelets 
(Synthliboramphus antiquus), and there is no reason to disbelieve the report 
from that section, but we have found nothing of the kind here. The Quileute 
Indians say that they do not nest like the other sea-fowl upon the rocky islets, 
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but that they colonize upon some of the higher slopes of the Olympic Moun- 
tains where they lay their eggs in burrows; and one of the Indians claims to 
have come upon such a colony several years ago while hunting in company 
with a white man. The Indians at Howkan, on Long Island, Alaska, told Mr. 
George G, Cantwell that they supposed the birds nested high up in the moun- 
tains in hollow trees. 


It sounds fishy, I know; but I have one slight confirmation for such an 
hypothesis. At Glacier, on the North Fork of the Nooksack River, and near 
the foot of Mount Baker, having risen before daybreak for an early bird- 
walk, on the morning of May 11, 1905, I heard voices from an invisible party 
of Marbled Murrelets high in air as they proceeded down the valley, as tho to 
repair to the sea for the day’s fishing. It was too late in the season for 
migratory flight, and the Murrelets are not known to visit interior waters 
(altho I have seen them on Lake Washington in winter). Shearwaters of 
two species are known to nest in the high mountains of New Zealand, miles 
from the ocean; but such behavior on the part of any American sea-bird would 
be unique in our annals. 


No. 371. 


PIGEON GUILLEMOT, 


A. O. U. No. 29. Cepphus columba (Pall.). 

Synonym.—SEA PIGEON. 

Description.— Adult in swnmer: General plumage sooty black, glossed with 
green, pure black on wings and tail; a large white patch on wing, oval in general 
outline, but interrupted by strong re-entrant wedge of black on distal margin; bill 
and claws black, lining of mouth and feet carmine; irides brown. Plumage fading 
in late summer, color of wings and tail changing to gray, and white wing-patch 
becoming soiled with brown, Adult in winter: Most of head and neck, rump and 
underparts white; back and hind-neck black, varied by white; tail and wings black 
with patch on latter clean white. /mmature: Above chiefly sooty slate; below 
white varied by dusky; traces of wing-patch in outcropping white; bill black; feet 
reddish black. Dozny young: Sooty black bill, and feet brownish black, Length 
of adult: 12.00-14.00 (304.8-355.6); wing 6.00-6.50 (152.4-165,1); tail 2.00 
(50.8) ; bill 1.30 (33), depth at base .43 (10.9); tarsus 1.20 (30.5). 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; dusky appearance; solid black with white 
wing-patch of ordinary plumage unmistakable; a strange pied gray bird in winter. 

Nesting.—Eggs: 2, sub-elliptical, pale green or buffy of various shades, 
boldly and handsomely spotted or blotched with purplish black or deep brown, with 
shell markings of purplish gray ; deposited on bare rock at bottom of crevice or at 
end of tunnel in earth-bank, or even, rarely, on ground in thick grass. Avy. size, 
2.40 x 1.60 (61 x 40.6). Season: June-July; one brood, 
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General Range.—Coasts and islands of the North Pacific, southward from 
Bering Strait to northern Japan, and the Santa Barbara Islands, California. 

Range in Washington.—Common resident thruout the length and breadth of 
Puget Sound and adjacent waters; much less common resident on the Olympiades. 

Authorities.—Uria columba (Pall.), Cass., Cassin (Baird), Rep. Pac. R. R. 
Surv XG pty Wa Trs58- pore: dy C&se Rhy hk Be B, 

Specimens.—(U. of W.) P. Prov. B. BN. E. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the most characteristic water bird of the Puget 
Sound region is this Pigeon Guillemot, or “Sea Pigeon,” as it is commonly 
called. It shares the latter name with the Bonaparte Gull (Larus phila- 
delphia), tho the significance of it is different. The gulls are dove-like in 
posture (at least a-wing) and 
in their manner of flocking; 
while the Guillemot owes the 
name both to its plumpness 
and to its very unsophisti- 
cated, not to say stupid, ap- 
pearance. 

The Guillemot is most in 
evidence in nesting time; and 
it enjoys a more uniform dis- 
tribution at this season than 
in winter, when there are no 
local ties to bind it to a giver 
stretch of water. The im- 
pression of scarcity during 
winter is strengthened by the 
fact that at this season the 
birds frequent the more open 
waters, where they avoid 
close approach, whether by 
row-boat or steamer; and 
that they present a_ totally 
different appearance. In win- 
ter they are clad for the most 
part ina suit of spectral gray, 
which resolves itself, only up- 


on close examination, into a 
definite pattern, or mixture, 
of black and white. This 
plumage is taken on in September, but is exchanged for the solid nuptial 
black (with white wing patches) early in the spring,—not infrequently by the 
middle of February, and occasionally by the 20th of January. 


A SILHOUETTE. 
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The birds are evidently proud of their “full dress” suits, and an envious 
company of “grays” will gather about some vigorous young buck, who has 
come out in a new rig early in the season, and they will gape mingled admira- 
tion and chagrin, while the lucky fellow “stands on his tail” repeatedly with 
slowly fluttering wings. 


Notwithstanding an early exchange of vows, and many feints at nest- 
delving, the Pigeons do not actually nest till June; and at this season the 
birds may be divided roughly into two groups: those which occupy the beach 
bluffs of the upper Sound, Puget Sound proper, and those which frequent 
the coasts and rocky islets of the lower, or Washington Sound region. This 
division is confessedly arbitrary, and is due to the differing character of the 
country chosen rather than to any observed difference in the birds themselves. 
Be that as it may, wherever the extensive and intricate shore-line of Puget 
Sound presents an abrupt face of glacial drift, gravel, clay, or sand, there 
about a gun shot offshore, may be seen a pair of watchful black “Pigeons,” 
swimming leisurely to and fro in pretended indifference, or drawing together 
for low consultation. And there, in the face of the bluff, at a height of from 
ten to fifty feet, may be seen the entrance of a tunnel six or eight inches in 
diameter, at the end of which, two or three feet in, repose two eggs—cream- 
colored or pale olive-buffy in tint, with bold spots and splashes of umber and 
chocolate. This is the stereotyped situation, to which a thousand instances 
exactly conform. 

But among the rocky islets of San Juan County favoring conditions have 
induced a great variety in the nesting habits of the Pigeon Guillemot. No 
matter how small the rock, if it lifts a rough head clear of the higher tides, 
its crannies and interstices are sure to be occupied by a few pairs of these 
harmless sea-folk. A typical bird-rock will be dominated by a company of 
Glaucous-winged Gulls, clamorous, indeed, but dignified and handsome withal; 
and their nests will be placed in open situations on the ledges and about the 
rocky summits. If the place presents a sheer sea-wall, Baird Cormorants will 
occupy its tenuous knobs and overhung shelves. A few Tufted Puffins will 
circle about like unquiet spirits, silent, but mindful ever of the single egg 
stowed away in cave or burrow. But the real bulk of the bird population 
is made up by the ubiquitous Guillemot. As one clambers over the rough 
sides of the rookery, these birds tumble out just ahead like sleepy children, 
and plunge with all speed into the nearest water, by way of getting their wits 
collected. After a refreshing dive, they join in turn the growing company of 
their fellows, who bob and hiss from beyond the kelp line. 

If partially reassured the bird re: alights upon an exposed surface of the 
rock, and opens a carmine mouth of inquiry. Others join him, and soon your 
motives are being discussed by a whining company of these wondering wights 
Their only note is a cross between a hiss and a whine, and it has no great 
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power; but a large company of these birds can produce a mild chorus, which 
takes its place among those primal sea sounds which haunt the sympathetic 
soul forever after. It blends curiously with the voices of “the dry, pied 
things which be in the hueless mosses under the sea,’ and which are set 
a-murmuring when the tide runs out. 


These Guillemots are not ungraceful while at rest, and it goes without 
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Taken on the Williamson Rocks. Photo by the Author. 


“WHEN THE TIDE RUNS OUT.” 


saying that they exhibit the perfection of motion in the water; but on land 
they move about with an awkward shuffling gait, and in their shorter flights 
about the rocks, they thrust out their great red feet cornerwise, and almost 
excite derision for their awkwardness. 

They are, in the main, peaceable folk, and in these larger colonies are 
gregarious to such an extent that one can rarely distinguish paired birds. 
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feet from the camera, and at the bottom of a fissure too narrow to admit the 
arm. Fallen masses of rock, if above the reach of high tide, are sure to 
shelter nesting birds between the inequalities of their support. In one in- 
stance, at least, an abandoned burrow of the Tufted Puffin was used. This 
burrow differed materially from the customary tunnel of the upper Sound 
region, in that it was driven obliquely downward in a sloping grassy hillside. 
Another rocky islet, “Bird Rock,” in Rosario Strait, presented so few crevices 
that the Guillemots were impelled to resort to certain constricted patches of 
rank grass. Here they forced their way between the growing stems until 
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Taken near Port Williams. Photo by the Author. 


A TYPICAL NESTING BLUFF. 


they achieved cunningly over-arched passage-ways some three feet in length, 
at the end of which they were content to lay their eggs. 

In excavating a tunnel in a clay bank the bird uses beak and claws, and is 
forced at the outset to maintain herself in midair,—a task which, Iry reason 
of her shortened wings, she accomplishes with no little exertion and infinitely 
less grace than that, say, displayed by a Bank Swallow. Not infrequently, the 
bird encounters a boulder a few inches in, and then the task is all to do over 
again. If, however, excavation has progressed sufficiently the tunnel is con- 
tinued at right angles. These tunnels are driven at any height which pleases 
the Pigeon’s fancy, and most of them are accessible only by rope, altho Mr. 
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Bowles records an instance near Tacoma of a tunnel which was placed only 
two feet above the beach line. Incubation lasts a little over three weeks, and 
eggs are oftener hatched after the roth of July than before that date. The 
same burrows, if undisturbed, are used year after year. 

Baby Guillemots are covered from the hour of hatching with a thick 
black down. Their feet are pale reddish black, and their bills black with a 
tiny white tip. This plumage, one may readily see, is protective only in so 
far as it comports with shadow; the young birds, therefore, have an individual 
passion for obscurity. Brought to the light, the chick will not rest for the 
fraction of an instant, but is off instead in a tireless quest for a hidey-hole. 
One bird, in particular, which I was trying to photograph, nearly wore a hole 
thru my Job stratum. I had labored with the creature for perhaps half an 
hour, in vain. Finally, I put it in the bottom of a canvas canoe, divested of 
all hope of shelter. Not for one moment would that pickaninny pause except 
thru exhaustion, when its collapsed condition would have reflected, I fear, 
upon the artist, and might even have required explanation before the S. P. 
C. A. Upon recovery, instead of perking up and taking a momentary glance 
about, as a young gull would have done, it rose up and struck out for solitude, 
all with a single impulse which the waiting camera could not resolve. 

Finally the chick won out. I returned it to its rocky cradle, and we both 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

About the only way to find these little black rascals is to put your ear to 
the teeming rocks and listen for the subterranean peepings. They are adven- 
turesome explorers, and it is doubtful if their own mothers can always find 
them. 


No. 372. 
CALIFORNIA MURRE. 


A. O. U. No. 30a. Uria troile californica (Bryant). 


Synonyms.—CAiforNIA GUILLEMOT. CALIFORNIA Eoo-pirp. FaraLrone 
Brrp. 


Description —Adult in summer: Head and neck all around warm sooty 
brown, changing on upperparts to dark brownish slate, feathers of back and 
rump with some grayish brown edging; underparts from throat abruptly pure 
white, the sides shaded with dusky; wing-linings white, varied with dusky; 
secondaries narrowly tipped with white; a sulcus, or groove, in plumage behind 
eye; bill and feet black; irides brown, Adult in winter: Similar, but white of 
underparts extending to bill, and invading occiput till only a narrow central stripe 
of black remains, shading on head enough to outline a dusky stripe behind eye. 
Immature, first winter: Like winter adults, but white not invading occiput, and 
less extensive on side of head, with some dusky clouding in jugulum. Chicks are 
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white centrally below, and brownish dusky above with lance-linear white streaks 
on head and neck. Length of adult about 15.00-18.00 (381-457.2); wing 8.30 
(210.8) ; bill 1.85 (47), depth thru angle .57 (14.5); tarsus 1.50 (38.1). 


Recognition Marks.—Crow size; black and white coloration ; aquatic habits ; 
sharply pointed wings; rapid, graceful flight; tapering head, slant of forehead 
nearly conformable to that of bill. 

Nesting.—Single egg laid on ledge of rock, in cranny or in cave, sharply 
tapering at one end, very variable as to ground-color, ranging thru white, grayish, 
bluish- or greenish-white, to deep sea-green and variously marked, spotted, 
splashed, scrawled, or stained with brownish or purplish black or even (rarely) 
rufous. Av. size, 2.30 x 2.00 (58.4x 50.8). Season: June; one chick. 


General Range.—Pacific Coast of North America, resident from Bering 
Sea south to southern California. 


Range in Washington.—Common resident on the West Coast, breeding on 
certain of the Olympiades, notably the Grenville Pillar, Willoughby Rock, Carroll 
Islet, Paahwoke-it, Old Rock, and Silversides. Not common winter resident on 
Admiralty Inlet, more common in winter on Washington Sound and adjacent 
waters. 


Authorities.—Rhoads, Auk, Vol. X. Jan. 1893, p. 17. B. E. 
Specimens.—(U. of W.) Prov. C. E. 


AS we approach one of the towering citadels which the sea-birds have 
known for ages as home, our presence will not pass unnoticed. Scouting 
Puffins, Shags, and Gulls will have reported us unfavorably to their waiting 
companions; while the Black Oyster-catcher, that prince of yellow journalists, 
will have published a lurid account of our misdoings, when as yet we are a 
hundred yards removed. Conspicuous among the anxious, hurrying throng 
which expects our approach, are bevies of California Murres, swifter of pace 
and more graceful in motion than either Puffins or Cormorants; and they 
go hurtling about without apparent object other than to maintain their share 
of the general excitement. 

The Murres, however, are easily satisfied, and will soon return to their 
ledges to await our more particular inspection. The main colony on Carroll 
occupies a bare shoulder not over seventy-five feet from the water; yet to 
reach it one must scale the island, tunnel thru the dense brush and timber on 
its crown, descend a Puffin slope, and take a very pretty defile, which not only 
looks but is perpendicular, run a gauntlet of croaking Shags, and arrive at last 
upon the proximal end of the Murre ridge. The father Murres have fled 
again, but a crowd of females remain huddled together, shifting uneasily 
upon their eggs, or backing away from the nearest ones, uttering the while 
apprehensive hows. All the birds in turn bow extravagantly, using only their 
heads and sinuous necks, and so frequently that a colony viewed from above 
looks something like a grain field under a breeze. 


If the intruder does not press his advantage too hotly, those that have 
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forward like a legless beggar, “snapping” momentarily. The strain of 
approaching danger begins to tell on the Murrine nerve; but when the last 
mother has fled, we have before us such a varied assortment of eggs that 
regret is lost in wonder. 

Murres’ eggs are the Majolica ware of every bird-egg collection. In 
ground color varying from pure white and delicate grays to beryl green or 
even sea green, they are speckled, splattered, blotched, and daubed with 
browns and blacks of a hundred shades. The more lightly marked specimens 


From a Photograph, Copyright, 1907, by W. L. Dawson. 
FIRING AT CLOSE RANGE. 
THE NORTHEAST MURRE COLONY, CARROLL ISLET. 


may have nothing by way of ornamentation beyond faint vermiculations of 
pale oil green and tawny olive, or else tiny irruptions of sordid lavender and 
Indian purple; but others may be scrawled like a Blackbird’s egg with purplish 
blacks, or buried, like a Hawk’s, in a smudge of chestnut rufous. 

It would appear highly probable that this variety is introduced by nature 
to facilitate recognition on the part of the birds, whose property might other- 
wise become hopelessly confused or lost. Certainly no two adjacent eggs are 
exactly alike, and the differences are usually so striking that a birdless ledge 
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looks like an oological bouquet. These differences, moreover, are probably 
constant as between given birds. At least we found by experiment in 1907 
that if a handsomely marked egg were removed, another of the same type 
might be expected in its place from one to three weeks later. 

The peculiar shape of the egg, big at one end and little at the other, in- 
sures that the egg when disturbed shall roll in a small circle. In facet, in the 
fittest specimens the little end marks the center of a circle whose radius is the 
longer axis of the egg. This provides for maintenance on narrow ledges 


\ SLEEPY MURRI 


SHOWING WINTER PLUMAGE 


under ordinary circumstances; but a sudden flight of the Murres is bound to 
precipitate some of the eggs. 

Not only are bare rocks and ledges utilized, but eggs are deposited under 
projecting stones, in crannies, caves, or even old Puffin burrows. When the 
birds nest in sheltered situations one pays a fearful price for close acquaint- 
ance \ Murre rookery is not so bad where the purifying rains have access 
to it, but the stench of a protected cave is overpowering. Eggs are sometimes 


so encrusted with filth as to be immovable, and fledglings are born into 
conditions which would shame harpies 
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Apropos of this indifference to sanitation, may be mentioned the birds’ 
preference for White-crested Cormorants, a favorably situated nest of the 
latter being almost sure to attract a small group of nesting Murres to its 
immediate vicinity. What compensating advantage this arrangement may 
afford them we do not know, for they are certainly doomed therein to a dismal 
martyrdom as targets for the Shag’s impartial distribution of whitewash. 
Moreover, a hobbledehoy cormorant is likely to become very much excited 
over the advent of a bird-man; whereupon, clamorous of escape, he goes 
stravaging over these mild-mannered satellites with exquisite ruthlessness. 
I have seen a group of Murres bowled over in this fashion like ten-pins, not 
once but three times, after which the birds chiefly aggrieved managed to 
extricate themselves from the 
tangle and made off grumbling 


Murre chicks are not pro- 
vided with abundant down, like 
baby Puffins, or even Guille- 
mots. They are scantily sup- 
plied, instead, with a_ stubby 
sort of down, white below, and 
black varied by a sprinkling of 
stout white hairs above,—all 
very short. They are there- 
fore shivery little things, and 
require constant brooding. It 
is on this account that the 
anxious parents venture back, 
singly and by groups, as soon 
as the armed terror begins to 
retire. In preparing to alight, ae 
the bird’s body is brought into Taken in Seattle. Photo by the Author. 
a vertical position, the feet are OUR FRIEND FROM SITKA. 
extended to the utmost to act 
as brakes, and the head is thrust forward as much as possible to guide these 
operations, which are imperfectly correlated at best. Occasionally, a bird 
fails to effect a landing with ease, or at least fears failure, whereupon it turns 
instantly and glides downward upon extended wing preparatory to a new trial. 


As we finally withdraw and the timorous ones come back, there is a fer- 
ment of readjustment on the ledge. Lost chicks pipe shrill inquiry of every 
bustling matron, and if mistaken, are received with spiteful jabs from bills 
as sharp as thorns. When, after much adversity, the right mother is found, 
the chick is promptly thrust between her legs, where the accommodations 
seem ridiculously inadequate. 
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The California Murre’s notes consist chiefly of a mumbled and apologetic 
ow ow, or a louder arry of protest; but occasionally the birds explode in 
stentorous kerawks, absurdly out of character with their mild eyes. The 
name Arre, which is applied to a closely related species in the North Atlantic, 
is manifestly imitative. 

Colonies of these California Murres are found in Washington only upon 
the protected islands of the Olympiades: one on the Grenville Pillar, others 
on Willoughby Rock, Jagged Islet, Paahwoke-it, and Habaaht-aylch (Carroll 
Islet). The entire breeding population might not exceed one thousand pairs, 
an insignificant number compared with the myriads which swarm in favored 
localities both north and south, and, especially, upon the Farallones of 
California. 

The Farallone Joomeries (as the nesting colonies of Murres are called )are 
famous as the scenes of unexampled commercial plundering. “In 1850 the 
Farallone Egg Company was organized to collect and ship the eggs of the 
California Murre for the San Francisco market, and by 1856 it was estimated 
that three or four millions of eggs had been shipped’. These eggs brought 
nearly as much in the markets as hens’ eggs, and were unquestionably good 
eating; but it was not a square deal for a bird whose normal output is one egg 
per annum. The depredations had totalled nearly a million dozen when, in 
1897, the attention of the Lighthouse Board was called to the sadly depleted 
condition of the colonies, and the looting was stopped. 


In Autumn the Murre lays aside its modest brown cloak and assumes a 
still soberer one of black. The white of the underparts is also more extensive 
in winter at which season alone this bird appears in numbers upon the channels 
and expanses of Puget Sound. It is probable that the winter population con- 
sists almost exclusively of Alaskan birds, while our native birds retire to the 
California coast. They are usually fairly wary, plunging at sight of the 
approaching steamer, or else making off rapidly near the surface of the water. 
One which appeared in the harbor of Seattle in February, however, seemed 
enamored of our town. This guileless creature, to our trembling surprise, al- 
lowed us to approach in a rowboat to within fifteen feet of him before diving, 
and that only at the snap of the shutter which marked the recording of his 
portrait. We waited some time for the bird’s reappearance, but did not locate 
him again until an hour afterward and a half mile further up-shore. Again 
we rowed past him on the side, and then backed up from the sunny quarter. 
This time we got within ten feet of our friend from Sitka, as he lay, filled 
with a mild curiosity, full length upon the water. Again and again we pur- 
sued, having conceived the notion of snapping him in the act of diving. But 
each time the preparatory movements of diving were made so rapidly that 


a. W. Otto Emerson in The Condor, Vol. VI, p. 62. 
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eye and finger could not act in time. He simply flashed out of sight,— 
“crawled into a hole and pulled the hole in after him’— so neatly, that noth- 
ing showed up on the plates except a jet of flying spray. 

It is only fair to add that this supposed rustic did become suspicious at 
last of our lavish attentions, and showed us, thereupon, a clean pair of 
Arctic heels. 


From a Photograph, Copyright, 1907, by W. L. Dawson. 
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ANALYTICAL KEYS 


LYNDS JONES, Ph. D. 


HOW FO USE THE KEYS. 


While these keys are made for the purpose of identifying any bird in the hand, they 
are not intended to give more than the barest information about the bird. You should at 
once turn to the description of the bird whose name you have found by means of the keys, 
and read what may be found there before remaining content. Often an unsatisfactory 
identification by the keys will give you the clue so that you can turn to the body of the 
book and there make sure of your bird. ‘The keys, then, are but a means to an end. 
They are merely for rapid determination, not for any other particular information. 


There are three separate keys. First of all, a Key to the Orders; next a Key to the 
Families under each order; and lastly a Key to the Species under each family. You 
should always begin with the Key to the Orders to get your bird in the right group. 
Having found the order to which it belongs turn to the Key to the Families, find the order 
there by the number which precedes it in the Key to the Orders, and determine to what 
family it belongs. In like manner turn to the Key to the Species given under each family 
and there determine the species. The families are numbered in 1, 2, 3, order under each 
order, but the species are given the number which they bear in the body of the book. 
While the orders are not serially arranged in the Key to the Orders, they are arranged 
in I, 2, 3, order in the Key to the Families. Likewise, while the species are not serially 
arranged in the Key to the Species they are so arranged in the body of the book. 


It is important that you should know how to use the keys unless you are already 
familiar with most of the birds described in this book. At first sight they may seem 
confused, but after a little practice in the use of them they will prove very simple. Let 
us suppose that you now have a bird in hand which you wish to identify. Suppose it is 
an American Bittern. In the Key to the Orders, “I.” calls for a bird with webbed or 
lobed feet; your bird has neither webs nor lobes, so you must turn to the contrasting 
character which will be under “II.,’’ which so far describes your bird. Next is “A. Legs 
and neck long and slender.” That is true of your bird. Then the next is “1. Lores 
(region between the eye and bill) bare.” Your bird has bare lores, so it must be one 
of the Herodiones, Order 9. Turn now to Order 9 in the Key to the Families. Here 
the first is “I. Bill straight, sharply pointed.” That is right for your bird. Your bird 
belongs to Family rt, Ardeide. Turn now to the Key to the Species and find Order 9, 
and Family 1 under it. ‘The first here is “I. Length about 45 inches’; but your bird 
measures about 30 inches, so you turn to “III. Length less than 35 inches.” Your bird 
is not pure white (A), but it is (B) “mottled and streaked with rusty and yellowish 
brown,” so you conclude that it is an American Bittern, number 247 in the book. Turn 
to that number (page 622) and verify your conclusion by the minute description there 
given. Any other case would work out on the same principle. 

Unless otherwise specified the length of a bird is the straight distance from the tip 
of its bill to the end of its tail when it is laid upon its back with neck and bill extended. 
The wing measurement is taken from the bend (the carpal joint) of the folded wing to 
the tip of its longest primary. The bill measurement is the stright distance from the 
edge of the feathers at the base of the bill on top to the tip of the upper mandible. This 
distance is also sometimes referred to as the chord of the culmen. ‘The tarsus is meas- 
ured from the heel joint to the angle made by the outer toe. 
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KEY TO THE ORDERS. , 


I. Feet with webs or lobes. 
A. Feet with webs. 
1. Webs extending to the base of the toe-nails. 
a. Legs far back near the tail; tail short or wanting. 
b. Legs near the middle of the body, tail well developed. 
(1). Hind toe connected to a front one by a web. 
(2). Hind toe, when present, free and opposed to the 
front ones. 
(a). Nostrils opening thru tubes. 
(b). Nostrils not opening thru tubes, 
(at). Bill with tooth-like projections along its 
sides, 
(bt). Bill without tooth-like projections. 
2. Webs not extending to the base of the toe-nails, 


B. Feet with lobes on the sides of the toes. 
1. Legs far back; tail wanting. 
2. Legs near the middle of the body, tail well developed. 
a. Foreheed with a bare shield, 
b. Forehead without a bare shield, bill long and slender. 


Il. Feet with neither webs nor lobes. 


A. Legs and neck long and slender. 
1. Lores bare. 
2. Lores not bare. 
a. Toes four. (Cranes.) 
b. Toes three. (Plovers, etc.) 
B. Legs and neck not decidedly long and slender. 
1. Feet very large, toes long and slender, wings moderate. 
2. Feet and toes moderate. 
a. Lower part of tibia bare. 
b. Lower part of tibia feathered. 
(). Hind toe short, elevated above the front ones. 
(2). Hind toe, when present, on the same level as the 
front ones. 
(a). Nostrils opening beneath a soft fleshy mem- 
brane. 
(b). Bill without a soft fleshy membrane. 
(at). Bill with a tough cere at its base. 
(bt). Bill without a cere. 


(a2). 2 toes in front and 2 behind, or 2 in front 
and 1 behind. 

(a3). Tail feathers stiff and pointed. 

(b3). Tail feathers not stiff. 

(b2). 3 toes in front, 1 behind. 
(a3), Middle and outer toes joined for half 
; their length. (Kingfishers.) 

(b3). Middle and outer toes not joined. 
(a4). Feet and bill very small and weak. 
(b4). Bill long and very slender. (//um- 

mingbirds.) 
(c4). Characters various, but not combined 
as above. 


15. PYGOPODES. 


13. STEGANOPODES. 


14. TUBINARES 


12. ANSERES. 


11. LONGIPENNES. 
10. LIMICOLA®. 


1s. PYGOPODES. 


8 PALUDICOL. 
10. LIMICOL A. 


9. HERODIONES. 


8. PALUDICOL. 
ro. LIMICOLA. 


8. PALUDICOL. 
10. LIMICOLAE. 


7. GALLINZE. 


6. COLUMB2E. 


5. RAPTORES. 


3. PICI. 


4. COCCYGES. 


4- COCCYGES. 


2. MACROCHIRES. 
2. MACROCHIRES. 


1. PASSERES. 


o4t 


KEY TO THE FAMIETLES: 


Orper 1. PASSERES. Perching Birds. 


About two-fifths of all Washington birds belong to this order. They are relatively small birds, the 
Raven being the largest, and the Kinglets are only a little larger than Hummingbirds. The develop- 
ment of song is the greatest within this group, and in mental capacity the much maligned Crow stands 
well above most Mammals. While it is not easy to describe the group as a whole one soon learns to 
distinguish its members from other birds readily by their combination of characters. 


I. Back of tarsus rounded like the front. 
A. Bill hooked at the tip. 18. TYRANNIDAK. FLYCATCHERS 
B. Bill rounded, not hooked. 6. ALAUDIDAE. LARKS. 


oO 


II. Back of tarsus sharp. 
A. Bill hooked at tip. 


1. Large, over 8.50 inches long. 16. LANIIDAE. SHRIKES. 
2. Small, under 6.50 inches long. 17. VIREONIDAE. VIREOS. 
3. With a distinct crest; tail tipped with yellow. 15. AMPELIDAE. WAXWINGS. 


B. Bill not hooked at tip. 
1. With only 9 primaries. 
a. Bill very short, wings long and pointed. 14. HrrUNDINIDAE. SWALLOWS 
b. Bill moderate, wings moderate. 
(1). Bill stout, cone-shaped. 


(a). Bill not notched. 2. IcreRIDAE. BLACKBIRDS, ETC. 
(b). Bill notched. 
(at). Nostrils exposed. 4. TTANAGRIDAE. ‘TANAGERS. 
(bt). Nostrils concealed by feathers. 3. FRINGILLIDAE. SPARROWS, ETC. 
(2). Bill slender, not cone-shaped. 
(a). Hind claw long and straightened. 7. MoractttmparE. Prrr's. 
(b). Hind claw not lengthened. 5. MnrotinripAr. Woop WarBLERS. 


2. With ro primaries. 
a. Upper part of tarsus not divided into scales. 
(1). Wing more than 3.00. 


(a). With bristles at the corner of the mouth. 8. TurpipaAr. ‘THRUSHES. 
(b). No bristles at the corner of the mouth. 13. CrNcLIDAE. DrIppeErs. 
(2). Wing less than 2.50. 9g. SyLvrIpAE. KINGLE'TS. 
b. Whole tarsus divided into scales. 
(1). Tail feathers stiff, pointed at tip. It. CERTHITIDAE. CREEPERS. 
(2). Tail feathers normal. 
(a). Nostrils covered by stiff, bristly feathers. 1. CorvIDAE. Crows, ETC. 


(b). Nostrils without bristly tufts. 
(a1). First primary about half as long as the 


longest one. 12. TROGLODYTIDAE, WRENS, THRASHERS, 
(bt). First primary about a third as long as the ETC. 
longest one. 10. PartpAk. TitmMick, NUTHATCHES. 


Orper 2. MACROCHIRES. Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds. 


All members of this order eat insects, but the Hummingbirds also eat the nectar which they suck 
from blossoms. Their great powers of flight are sufficiently shown in their great expanse of wing and 
extremely weak feet, and their insect eating habits by the small bill and huge mouth, 


I. Wing over 6.50. 2. CAPRIMULGIDAE. NIGHTHAWK, 
Poorwitv. 
II. Wing about 5.00. 3. Micropopipak. Swir's. 


III. Wing under 2.00. t. TRoCHILIDAE. HUMMINGBIRDS. 
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Orver 3. PICI. Woodpeckers. 


All Woodpeckers belong to the one family Picipar. Their habit of clinging to the side of a 
bracing with the stiff tail, and of drilling holes in hard wood, are characteristic. 


Orpver 4. COCCYGES. Cuckoos, Kingfishers. 


The two suborders comprising this group have few external characters in common. The Cu 
are woods birds, the Kingfisher is found in the vicinity of water. The Cuckoos are soberly colo: 
and secretive in habits, the Kingfisher is crested and blue, and noisy. The Cuckoos eat caterpillars and 
other insects, the Kingfisher eats fish and probably other aquatic animals. 

I. Toes 2 in front and 2 behind. 2. Cucutipar. Cuckoos. 


II. 3 toes in front and 1 behind. 1. ALCEDINIDAE. KINGFISHERS. 


Orver 5. RAPTORES. Vultures, Hawks, Eagles, Owls, ete. 


The birds which eat flesh comprise this order, Their hooked bills and strong talons are adapted for 
catching, holding, and tearing prey. The whole group is of prime importance in the balance of nature, 
So few of the individuals are harmful and so many decidedly beneficial that wholesale cond 
should rather give place to commendation and protection except in cases of actual depredation. 


I. Eyes set in a striking facial disk of feathers, looking straight 


forward, 
A. Feathers on back of tarsus growing up. 1. Atuconipar, Barn Ow. 
B. Feathers on back of tarsus growing down. 2. Srricipar. Otner Ow -s. 
II. Eyes not in facial disk, not looking forward. 
A. Head feathered. 3. Fatcontpak. Hawks, EAacies, etc. 
B. Head bare. 4. CATHARTIDAE, VULTURES. 


Orver 6. COLUMBAE. Doves and Pigeons. 


There is only one family in this order, the Cotumnar. The general characters of the birds are 
well illustrated by the domestic pigeons. 


Orver 7. GALLINAZ. Turkeys, Grouse, Pheasants. 
Familiar representatives of this group are the domestic fowls and the turkeys. They are heavy 


bodied, short-winged birds, which are able to get up from the ground quickly and fly short distances 
rapidly. They spend most of the time on the ground and run swiftly. 


I. Middle tail feathers not lengthened. . v. TetraonipaAr. Grouse, QUAILS. 
II, Middle tail feathers excessively lengthened. 2. PHASIANIDAE. PHEASANTS, 


Orpver & PALUDICOLA®. Cranes, Rails, Coots, Gallinules. 


These are the swamp- -haunting birds. Only the Cranes can be called true waders, the others skulk 
about in the vegetation or swim in open-water, some gleaning about on land. They feed largely upon 
swamp animal life. 
I. Tarsus under 3 inches. 1. Ratumar. Rams, Coors, Gai 

NULES, 
II, Tarsus over 6 inches. 2. Grumpar. CRANES, 


Orver 9. HERODIONES. Herons, Bitterns. 


These are the true wading birds. The legs are long and slender and bare of feathers except at 
the upper end of the “drum stick,” but the toes are not webbed, The tail feathers are soft and drooping. 
They stand in the water waiting quietly for the prey to approach within striking distance, but some- 
times dash after it. 5 


1. Bill straight, sharply pointed. 1. Arpempar. Bitrerns, Herons. 
Il. Bill curved, blunt ended. 2. Iptprpar. Tnises. 
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Orver 10. LIMICOLA. Shore Birds. 


While the birds comprising this group are called by some people waders most of them are much 
less truly such than the Herodiones. They frequent wet or at least moist situations a good deal, and sub- 
sist mostly upon animals. Few of them have anything approaching song, but some give pleasing calls. 


I. Sides of toes with lobes. 6. PHALAROPODIDAE. PHALAROPES. 
II. Sides of toes without lobes. 
A. Tarsus over 3.50 inches. 3. RECURVIROSTRIDAE. STILTS, AVOCETS. 


B. Tarsus under 3.50 inches. 
1. Scales on front of tarsus square, large, of one row. 


a. Bill slender, blunt. 2. SCOLOPACIDAE. SNIPES, SANDPIPERS, 
ETC. 
b. Bill stout, sharp. 4. APHRIZIDAE. ‘TURNSTONES, SURF 
2. Scales on front of tarsus not square, small, numerous. Biro. 
a. Bill shorter than tarsus. . CHARADRIIDAE. PLOVERS. 


I 
b. Bill longer than tarsus. 5. HAEMATOPODIDAE. OyYSTERCATCHERS. 
Orper 11. LONGIPENNES. Gulls, Terns, Jaegers. 


As the name implies, these birds have long wings, and are therefore strong fliers. The tail is well 
developed, the feet webbed, the nostrils open thru slits, and the legs are placed near the middle of the 
body so that the standing position is nearly horizontal. They live over the water mostly, either 
gleaning from its surface or diving into it for fish. 


I. Middle tail feathers longest. I. STERCORARIIDAE. JAEGERS. 
Il. Tail square or forked. 2. LARIDAE. GULLS AND TERNS. 
A. Tail square or nearly so. LARINAE. GULLS. 
B. Tail deeply forked. STERNINAE. TERNS. 


Orper 12. ANSERES. Ducks, Geese, Swans. 


The general characters of the duck group are too well known to make extended treatment neces- 
sary. All are game birds and therefore suffer much from gunners. None are harmful, unless it be the 
Geese occasionally, and many are beneficial. Of course all have webbed feet. 


I. Lores bare. 5. CYGNINAE. SWANS. 
II. Lores feathered. 
A. Bill long and slender, cylindrical. 1. MerRGINAE. MERGANSERS. 
B. Bill flattened and broadened. 
t. Scales on front of tarsus rounded. 4. ANSERINAE. GEESE. 


2. Scales on front of tarsus square. 
a. Hind toe with a flap or lobe. 
b. Hind toe without a flap or lobe. 


Orver 13. STEGANOPODES. Cormorants, Pelicans, ete. 


Any member of this group may be known at once by the foot, which has all four toes joined 
together by three webs. They are all strong fliers, but do not spend much time on the wing, pre- 
ferring to sit quietly on a rock. Their food is largely fish. 


I. An enormous pouch below the long bill. 2. PELECANIDAE. PELICANS. 
II. With a small pouch and moderate bill. 1. PHALACROCORACIDAE. CORMORANTS. 


Orper 14. TUBINARES. Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Fulmars, Petrels. 


Birds of this order belong strictly to the ocean, All have the nostrils opening thru distinct tubes. 
tubes. All are excellent fliers. 


. FULIGULINAE. SEA AND Bay Ducks. 
. ANATINAE. RIvER AND Ponp Ducks. 


row 


I. Length more than 30 inches. 1. DIOMEDEIDAE. ALBATROSSES. 
Il. Length under 25 inches. z. PROCELLARIDAE.  PETRELS, SHEAR- 
WATERS. 


Orver 15. PYGOPODES. Diving Birds. 


Members of this order are duck-like birds in general appearance, but unlike many of the ducks, 
they do not rise from the water when alarmed, but dive into it instead. The bill is not flattened 
from above downwards and is not hooked, nor has it serrate margins. 


I. With 3 toes. 3. Atcipar. Auxks, Murres, PUuFrrins, 
Il. With 4 toes. ETC. 
A. Toes with webs. 2. GavupAr. Loons. 


B. Toes with lobes. 1. PopicrempaAr. GREBES. 


KEY TO THE SPECIES. 
Orver 1. PASSERES. Perching Birds. 
Family 1. Corvipar. Ravens, Crows, Jays. 


Most members of this family are well known birds. In point of intelligence they are easily superior, — 
but they are more Jacking in song than is any other group of Passeres. It has been stated that they 
have a sort of vocal language which may compensate for song. Some of the Jays are no mean mimics 
besides having songs of their own. 


I. Entirely black. 


A. Wing about 17 inches long. 1. Northern Raven. 
B. Wing about 16 inches. 2. Mexican Raven. 
C. Wing about 11.50 inches, 3. Western Crow. 
D. Wing about 10.50 inches. 4. Northwest Crow. 
II. Conspicuously black and white. Tail long. 7. American Magpie. 


III. With conspicuous blue. 
A. Head conspicuously crested. 
1. A white spot over the eye. 11. Black-headed Jay. 
2. No white spot over the eye. 
a. Blue of the forehead narrow. 


(1). Back and breast sooty brown. 9. Steller’s Jay. 
(2). Back and breast sooty slate. B.C. 1. Queen Charlotte Jay. 
b. Blue of forehead reaching onto crest. 1o. Grinnell’s Jay. 
B. Head not crested. 
1. Back blue. 6. Pinon Jay. 
2. Back brown. 8. California Jay. 
IV. Plumage mostly gray. 
A. Tips of secondaries and outer tail feathers white. 5. Clark's Nutcracker. 
B. No white on secondaries and tail. 
t. Top of head white. 12. White-headed Jay. 
2. Top of head black. 
a. Back brown, smaller. 13. Oregon Jay. 
b. Back mouse-gray, larger. 14. Gray Jay. 


Family 2. Icrermar. Blackbirds, etc. 


We call the birds composing this group Blackbirds because probably the most familiar examples 
are largely black. Some of its members have practically no song at all while others have pleasing and 
varied songs. 


ADULT MALES. 


I. Plumage mostly or wholly black. 


A. Head greenish black like the body. B.C. 2. Rusty Blackbird. 
B. Head violet purple, unlike the body. 16. Brewer's Blackbird. 
C. Head coffee brown, unlike the back. 15. Cowbird. 
D. Head and neck yellow. 21. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
E. Head black. 
1, Wing patches red, without buffy border. 18. Californian Bicolored Blackbird. 
2. Wing patches red, with buffy border. 
a. Bill longer, more slender. 20. Northwestern Red-wing. 
b. Bill shorter, stouter. 19. Columbian Red-wing. 
Il. With much orange in the plumage. 17. Bullock's Oriole. 
III. Underparts black, back with white. B.C. & H. 1. Bobolink. 


IV. Underparts with yellow and a black crescent. 22. Western Meadowlark. 
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ADULT FEMALES AND YOUNG 


I. Plumage much streaked. 


A. With much tawny yellow. 
B. Mostly buffy and rusty brown. 
1. Coloration darker. 


2. Coloration hghter. 

C. Light and dark gray. 

Il. Little if any streaked. 

A. Underparts with yellow. 
1. Lower breast streaked with white. 
2. Without streaks. 

B. Nearly black, with rusty edgings. 

€) Slate with rusty edgings. 

D. Grayish brown. 


gray, 


Family 3. FRINGILAIDAE. 
While many of the members of this family are typically 
more or less streaking, some of them are of brilliant hues. 


I. With conspicuous red. 
A. Mandibles crossed. 
1. Two conspicuous white wing bars. 
2. Without white wing bars. 
B. Mandibles not crossed. 
1. Head, neck, breast, and back red. 
a. Length more than 8 inches. 
b. Length 7 inches or less. : 
(1). Larger. Crimson of crown unlike that of back. 
(2). Smaller. Crimson of crown like that of back. 
2. Red confined to breast and crown. 
3. Red confined to crown, rump, and throat. 
4. Red confined to posterior part of body 
a. Only the hind head gray. 
b. Cheeks and hind head gray. 
Me SEead: 
III. With more or less conspicuous yellow. 
A. Mandibles crossed. 
1. Two white wing-bars. 
2. Without white wing-bars. 
B. Mandibles not crossed. 
1. Entire body yellow, or 
a. Bill enormous. 
b. Bill moderate. ; 
(1). Above yellowish olive green. 
(2). Above yellow. 
(a). Larger and lighter. 
(b). Smaller and darker. 
2. Yellow confined to bend of wing and region of lores. 
a. Yellow extending over the eye. 
b. Yellow extending only to posterior of eye. 
c. Yellow extending only to eye. 
3. Yellow confined to bend of wing. 


neck, and back blue. 


yellowish. 


4. Yellow confined to the crown. 
5. Yellow confined to base of tail, inner wing feathers and 
outer border of primaries. 


IV. Whole head, neck, and throat dark gray or black. 
A. Side of body rufous. 
1. White tip of outer tail feather more than 1.3 inches 
long. 
2. White tip of outer tail feather less than 1.3 inches long. 
3. White tip of outer tail feather less than 1 inch long. 


sparrow-like, 
All are sweet singers. 


B.C. & H. 1. Bobolink. 


20. Northwestern Red-wing. 
19. Columbian Red-wing. 
15. Cowbird. 


21. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
17. Bullock’s Oriole. 


18. Californian Bicolored Blackbird. 
B.C. 2. Rusty Blackbird. 
16. Brewer’s Blackbird. 


Sparrows, etc. 


that is grayish brown with 


26. White-winged Crossbill. 
25. American Crossbill. 


24. Alaskan Pine Grosbeak.. 


33. Cassin’s Purple Finch. 
34. California Purple Finch. 
B. C. & H. 2. Hoary Redpoll. 
29. Redpoll. 


27. Gray-crowned Leucosticte. 
28. Hepburn’s Leucosticte. 


67. Lazuli Bunting. 


26. White-winged Crossbill. 
25. American Crossbill. 


23. Western Evening Grosbeak. 
H. 26. Arkansas Goldfinch. 


31. Western Goldfinch. 
32. Willow Goldfinch. 


41. Sandwich Sparrow. 
Se Savanna Sparrow. 
Western Savanna Sparrow. 
B G & H.5. Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow. 
52. Golden-crowned Sparrow. 
30. Pine Siskin. 


H. 31. Arctic Towhee. 


65. Spurred Towhee. 
66. Oregon Towhee. 


B. Sides washed with pinkish brown. 
1. Smaller, back reddish brown. 
2. Larger, back more grayish brown. 
C. Sides gray. 
V. Head or throat with conspicuous black, 


A. Forchead, throat and upper breast black, side of head 
with two white stripes enclosing black. 


B. Crown, throat, and upper breast black. 
1. Outer tail feathers white at the end. 
2. Outer tail feathers without white. 

a. A white spot in the wing 
b. No white spot in wing. 


VI. Crown and breast black, throat white. 
VIL. Crown and side of head black, body cinnamon, 


VIII. Head conspicuously striped, with median line but with- 
out yellow. 
A. Crown black and white or brown and white. No white 
on tail, 
1. Bend of wing yellowish. 
2. Bend of wing not yellowish. 
B. Head variegated, black, white and chestnut. Tail tipped 
with white, 
IX. Head otherwise but still strongly marked. 
A. Whole head and neck white. 
B. Crown rufous. 
1, Remaining plumage chiefly white. 
2. Throat and belly white, back olive-green. 
3. Underparts grayish, back streaked. 
a. Two conspicuous white bars on wing. 
b. Wing without conspicuous bars. 


X. Plumage largely or chiefly streaked and without yellow on 
head. 
A. Streaked practically all over in nearly uniform pattern. 
1. With concealed yellow on wings and tail. 
2. Without such yellow. 
a. Streaks more distinct. 
b. Streaks more blended. 
B. Pattern of upperparts and underparts noticeably different. 
r. Not conspicuously streaked below. 
a. Crown rufous. 
(1). With two white wing-bars. 
(2). Without such wing-bars. 
b. Crown chiefly flaxen, head markings varied. 
c. Merely streaked on head and upperparts. 
2. More or less spotted or streaked below. 
a. Tail with white at least on outer rectrix. 
(1). Throat white 
(2). Throat streaked 
(a). Upperparts grayish brown. 
(b). Upperparts more buffy brown. 
b. Tail without white. 
("). Feathers of tail pointed 
(2). Tail feathers not pointed 
(a). Tail redder brown than the back 
(at). The spots on the underparts gray. 
(bt). Spots on underparts brown 
(a2). Back indistinctly streaked. 
(a3). Grayish brown 
(bs). Clear brown 
(b2). Upperparts unstreaked 
(a3). Upperparts brownish umber. 
(b3). Upperparts rufous. 
(c3). Upperparts umber brown. 


47. Oregon Junco. 
48. Shufeldt’s Junco. 


46. Slate-colored Junco. 


44. Desert Sparrow. 


37. Alaskan Longspur. 

35- a Sparrow. 

B.C. & H. 4. Harris's Sparrow. 
B.C. & H. 3. McCown’'s Longspur. 
68. Black-headed Grosbeak. 


54. Nuttall’s Sparrow. 
53- Gambel's Sparrow. 


38. Western Lark Sparrow. 


36. Snowflake. 


36. Snowflake. 
64. Green-tailed Towhee. 


49. Western Tree Sparrow. 
50. Western Chipping Sparrow. 


30. Pine Siskin. 


33. Cassin’s Purple Finch. 
34. California Purple Finch. 


49. Western Tree Sparrow. 

50. Western Chipping Sparrow. 
B.C. 3. Clay-colored tiara 
51. Brewer's Sparrow. 


45. Sage Sparrow. 


39. Western Vesper Sparrow. 
40. Oregon Vesper Sparrow. 


H. 27. Leconte’s Sparrow. 

63. Slate-colored Sparrow. 

H. 29. Shumagin Fox Sparrow. 
60. Kadiak Fox Sparrow. 

62. Sooty Fox Sparrow. 


61. Townsend's Sparrow. 
H. 30. Yakutat Fox Sparrow. 


(b). Tail the same color as the back. 
(at). <A broad buff band across the breast. 
(bt). Breast without a buff band. 
(a2). Back distinctly streaked. 
(a3). Darker and more uniform above. 
(b3). Lighter and less uniform above. 
(b2). Upperparts not distinctly streaked. 
(a3). Back dark reddish brown. 
(a4). Larger. 
(b+). Smaller. 
(b3). Sooty reddish brown. 


Family 4. "TANAGRIDAR. 
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59. Lincoln’s Sparrow. 


56. Merrill’s Song Sparrow. 
55- Mountain Song Sparrow. 


57- Rusty Song Sparrow. 
H. 28. Oregon Song Sparrow. 
58. Sooty Song Sparrow. 


Tanagers. 


The Tanagers are birds of brilliant plumage, but of indifferent song. The only representative which 


occurs within the limits of this treatment is the 


Family 5. MNtorir/ripae. 


69. Crimson-headed Tanager. 


Wood Warblers. 


The birds comprising this large group are for the most part small and parti-colored birds, some of 


them possessing pleasing songs of considerable variety, but most 


of them being weak and indifferent 


singers. None of them really warble. Many possess brilliant plumage. 


I. Underparts without streaks. 
A. Throat black, slaty, or dark gray. 
1. Throat slaty, or dark gray. 
2. Throat black. 
a. Head, neck, and back black. 
b. Crown, cheeks, and neck yellow. 
B. Throat white or grayish white. 
1. Side of body with yellow. 
2. Side of body without yellow. 
C. Throat yellow or yellowish. 
1. Large, length more than 7 inches. 
2. Small, length less than 6 inches. 
a. Two white wing bars. Belly not yellow. 
b. Without white wing bars. 
(1). Lower throat gray, belly bright yellow. 


(2). Underparts nearly uniform yellow or yellowish. 
(a). Forehead yellow, crown black or olive green. 


(at). Smallest and brightest. 
(bt). Medium and dullest. 
(ct). Largest and medium coloration. 
(b). Forehead and cheeks black. 
(at). Larger, yellow more orange 
(bt). Smaller, yellow more greenish. 
(c). Forehead and crown olive green. 
(at). A concealed orange crown patch. 
(a2). Larger, duller. 
(b2). Smaller, brighter 
(bt). Without a concealed crown patch. 
(d). Forehead and crown gray or brownish. 
(at). A chestnut concealed crown patch. 
(bt). Without a concealed crown patch. 
(a2). Crown grayish. 
(b2). Crown Brow, nish. 
II. Underparts with streaks. 
A. Streaks brown or chestnut. 
i lLaghter. 
2. Darker. 
B. Streaks black or nearly so. 
1. Throat black, or with some black. 
a. Underparts white. 
b. Underparts with yellow. 


Throat white, crown pure black. 
Throat yellowish, with streaks. 
Throat yellowish without streaks. 
Throat yellow, not streaked. 
a. Middle of tail white. 
b. White on outer part of the end of the tail. 


DNB 


Throat white. Crown, rump, and sides with yellow. 


79. Tolmie’s Warbler. 


86. American Redstart. 
78. Hermit Warbler. 


86. American Redstart. 
B.C. 4. Tennessee Warbler. 


83. Western Chat. 
78. Hermit Warbler. 


79. Tolmie’s Warbler. 


85. Golden Warbler. 
B.C. & H. 7. Wilson’s Warbler. 
84. Pileolated Warbler. 


81. Western Yellow-throat. 
82. Pacific Yellow-throat. 


70. Orange-crowned Warbler. 
71. Lutescent Warbler. 
B.C. 4. Tennessee Warbler. 


72. Calaveras Warbler. 


72. Calaveras Warbler. 
81 & 82. Yellow-throats. 


73- Yellow Warbler. 
B.C. & H.6. Alaskan Yellow War- 
bler. 


76. Black-throated Gray Warbler. 
77. Townsend’s Warbler. 

74. Myrtle Warbler. 

B.C. 6. Black-poll Warbler. 

80. Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

B.C. 6. Black-poll Warbler (female). 


75. Audubon’s Warbler. 
B.C. 5. Magnolia Warbler. 
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Family 6. 


[hese are the true larks, 


great heights. 


I. Throat white, 


A. 
B. 


Throat yellow, 
Breast washed with yellow. 
Breast without yellow, 


Family 7. 


Our Pipit resembles the Larks in general form and coloration, but may be readily distinguished by 
the nervous jerking of the tail, and by the white outer tail-feathers. 


Family 8. ‘Turpipae. 


To this family belong the familiar Robin and Bluebird. In point of song alone many members of it — 
take first rank both in variety and beauty. Their proper setting is woods, where their colors harmonize 


with their surroundings, and where their songs belong. 


I. With much blue, 


A. 
B. 


Il. 


A. 
B. 


Without reddish brown. 
With reddish brown. 
1. Smaller, back with less reddish brown, 
2. Larger, back with more reddish brown, 
Without blue. 
Nearly uniform brownish gray. 
Coloration never uniform, 
1. Above slaty or slaty brown, 
a. Throat black and white. 


(1). Outer tail feathers tipped with white, 
(2). Outer tail feathers without white. 
b. Throat rusty brown. 
(1). Wing 4.7. Browner. 
(2). Wing 4.1. Paler and grayer. 


2. Upperparts olive or olive brown, tail not different. 


a, Above olive without rufescent tinge. 
b. Above with rufescent tinge. 
Upperparts rufous brown, the tail brighter. 
a. Wing 4. Colors palest. 
b. Wing 3.2. Richest brown. 
c. Wing 3.5. Color medium. 
d. Wing 3.7. Medium pale coloration. 


a 


4. Upperparts uniform cinnamon brown. 


Family 9. SYLvupae. 


These tiny birds are known as the Old World Warblers, where they are far more numerous in 
species than on this side of the water. They are restless, all the time flitting about searching for food. 


I. Crown bordered by black streaks. 


A. 
B. 


nest 


Crown without black, 
Colors less bright. 
Colors brighter. 


Family 10. Partpak. 


Some members of this family are well known to everybody who sees. 
their proper setting of course being trees. 


chiefly in holes in trees, 


Tarsus nearly twice as long as the middle toe without the 


claw 


Larks. 


They are strictly birds of the open country perching upon relatively 
flat surfaces. They have the true lark habit of singing while mounting upward in the air, often to 


ALAUDIDAE. 


MoraciLLipae. 


Thrushes, etc. 


Kinglets, Gnatcatchers, etc. 


Titmice, Nuthatches. 


All have striking calls and songs or song-calls. 


87. Alaska Horned Lark. 


89. Pacitic Horned Lark. 
88. Columbian Horned Lark. 


Pipits. 


Its note is very different. 


90. American Pipit. 


102. Mountain Bluebird. 


ror. Western Bluebird. 
H. 33. Chestnut-backed Bluebird. 


91. Townsend's Solitaire. 


98. American Robin. 
99. Western Robin. 


100. Varied Thrush. 
H. 32. Pale Varied Thrush. 


94. Olive-backed Thrush. 
93. Russet-backed Thrush. 


B.C.&H.8. Audubon’s Hermit Thrush. 
97. Dwarf Hermit Thrush. 
95. Alaska Hermit Thrush. 
96. Sierra Hermit Thrush. 


92. Willow Thrush. 


103. Mil coe Golden-crowned King- 
et. 


104. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
105. Sitkan Kinglet. 


‘they are great acrobats, 


110. Bush-tit. 
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Il. ‘Tarsus much less than twice as long as middle toe without 
claw. 
A. Chin and throat black. 
1. Crown washed with brown. 


a. Back and sides grayish rusty brown. B.C. 7. Columbian Chickadee. 
b. Back and sides rusty chestnut. 109. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. 
2. Crown pure black. 

a. A white line over the eye. 108. Mountain Chickadee. 

b. No white line over the eye. 
(1). Tail 2.7. Colors paler. B. C. & H. 9. Long-tailed Chickadee. 
(2). Tail 2.5. Colors darker. 106. Chickadee. 
(GB) a ehaleeiss | Colorsedarker: 107. Oregon Chickadee. 


B. Chin and throat white or nearly so. 
1. Side of head and neck white. 


a. Wing 3.4; more purely white below. x11. Slender-billed Nuthatch. 

b. Wing 3.7; less purely white below. H. 34. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. 
2. Side of head not entirely white. 

a. A white line over the eye. 112. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

b. No white line over the eye. 113. Pygmy Nuthatch. 


Family 11. Cerruimar. Creepers. 


The stiffened tail feathers and lichen-like coloration of these birds easily distinguishes them. Their 
habit of clinging close to the bark and winding a spiral course upward is characteristic also. 


I. Upperparts with much rusty brown. H.35. Rocky Mountain Creeper. 
II. Upperparts yellowish rusty. 115. Tawny Creeper. 
III. Upperparts dusky brown. 114. Sierra Creeper. 


Family 12. ‘TRocLopyTtipAE. Wrens, Thrashers, etc. 


This is a somewhat composite group, with the mockingbird type on the one hand and the wrens on the 
other. It is not easy to discuss characteristics without exceeding the limits of space allotted here. 


I. Length about 9 inches. 


A. Color mostly slaty gray. 124. Catbird. 
B. General coloration above brownish. 123. Sage Thrasher. 


Il. Length under 7 inches. 
A. Back spotted with white. 


1. Larger and lighter. 116. Western Marsh Wren. 
2. Smaller and darker. 117. Tule Wren. 
B. Back spotted with black. 121. Rock Wren. 
C. Back unspotted. 
tr. A distinct white line over the eye. 118. Seattle Wren. 
2. No white line over the eye. 
a. Above rusty brown; throat white; belly brown. 122. Canon Wren. 
b. Above light cinnamon; below brownish gray. 119. Western House Wren. 
c. Above cinnamon; below pale cinnamon. 120. Western Winter Wren. 


Family 13. CrtNcLimpar. Water Ouzels. 


These birds are to be found about white water along mountain streams. They seem as much at 
home in and beneath a current which breaks the water into drops as perched upon a stone above the 
water. Only one species belongs to our fauna and that is the 125. American Water Ouzel. 


Family 14. HirunpininaAk. Swallows, Martins. 


The graceful flight of these birds is well known. Their habit of feeding upon flying insects makes 
them especially useful birds. 


I. Without any metallic reflections. 


A. Throat and breast brownish gray. 128. Rough-winged Swallow. 
B. A brownish band across the white breast. 129. Bank Swallow. 
II. Upperparts with metallic reflections. 
A. Underparts steel blue. 126. Purple Martin. 
B. Throat chestnut, rufous, or brownish. 
vr. Tail deeply forked. 130. American Barn Swallow. 
2. Upper tail-coverts rufous or buffy. 127. Cliff Swallow. 


C. Throat gray or white. 
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1. Throat and breast brownish gray. 126. Purple Martin. 
2. Entire underparts white. 
a. Above steel blue or steel green. 131. Tree Swallow. 
b. Above bronze-green. 132. Violet-green Swallow. 


Family 15. AmPpeLipar. Waxwings. 


The Waxwings are silent birds as to song, altho they have a faint conversational twitter. 


ae of their plumage and the red wax-like tips of some of the wing feathers are characti 
eatures, 


I. Wing over 4.50. 133. Bohemian Waxwing. 
Il. Wing under 4.00. 134. Cedar Waxwing. 


Family 16. Lanupar. Shrikes. 


These are the raptorial birds among the Passeres. 


I. Underparts pure white. 136. White-rumped Shrike. 
II. Underparts not pure white. 

A. Wing more than 4 inches, 135. Northern Shrike. 

B. Wing 4 inches or less. 137. California Shrike. 


Family 17. VirkoNipaAk. Vireos. 


In some respects the Vireos resemble the last group, but their habit is to glean deliberately 
among the foliage or along the branches rather than dart out for insects that are flying. All of 
have pleasing songs. 


I. Length more than 6 inches. 


A. Sides of crown bordered by black. 138. Red-eyed Vireo. 
B. Sides of crown without black. 140. Cassin’s Vireo. 
II. Length less than 6 inches. 
A. Two white wing bars. 141. Anthony's Vireo. 
B. No white wing bars, 139. Western Warbling Vireo. 


Family 18. TyRANNIDAE. Flycatchers. 


The most distinctive thing about these birds is their habit of sitting quietly and alert on some pe 
from which they can command a fairly wide view, and from it launch out to catch a flying insect. 
I. Wing over 3 inches. 
A. Tip of tail broadly white. 142. Kingbird. 
B. Tip of tail not broadly or not at all white . 
1. Underparts without yellow or yellowish. 


a. Below uniform white. B.C. & H. 10. Gray Kingbird. 
b. Below black, only the belly white. H. 36. Western Black Phoebe. 
2. Underparts with rusty brown, 145. Say's Pewee. 
3. Underparts with yellow or yellowish. 
a. Tail with rufous, 144. Ash-throated Flycatcher. 
b. Tail without rufous. 
(1), Belly bright yellow. 143. Western Kingbird. 
(2). Belly only yellowish. 
(a). Length less than 7 inches. 147. Western Wood Pewee. 
(b). Length 7 or more, 146. Oliveesided Flycatcher. 
Il. Wing under 3 inches long. 
A. Underparts distinctly yellow. 148. Western Flycatcher. 
B. Underparts yellowish only. 
1, Above distinctly brownish. 149. Traill’'s Flycatcher. 


2. Above grayish olive, not brown. 
a. Outer web of outer tail feather abruptly paler than 1g1. Wright's Flycatcher. 
inner web, 
b. Outer web of outer tail feathers not abruptly paler 1g0. Hammond's Flycatcher. 
than inner web. 


MACROCHIRES. 
Family 1. 


ORDER 2. 
‘TROCHILIDAE. 


J. Middle tail feathers broader near end than at base. 

II. Middle tail feathers narrower near end than at base. 
A. Outer tail feathers not decidedly shorter than middle pair. 
B. Outer tail feathers decidedly shorter than middle pair. 


1. Back reddish brown. 
2. Back green. 


Family 2. CAPRIMULGIDAE. 


I. Wing without a white patch. 
Il. Wing with a white patch. 
A. Coloration darker. 
B. Coloration lighter. 
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Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds. 


Hummingbirds. 


155. Calliope Hummingbird. 


152. Black-chinned Hummingbird. 


153. Rufous Hummingbird. 
154. Allen’s Hummingbird. 


Goatsuckers. 


156. Poor=will. 


157. Pacitic Nighthawk. 
158. Western Nighthawk. 


Family 3. Micropopipak. Swifts. 
I. Tail feathers ending in spines. 160. Vaux’s Swift. 
II. Tail feathers without spines. 
A. Underparts without white. 159. Black Swift. 
B. Underparts with white. 161. White-throated Swift. 
Orper 3. PICI. Woodpeckers. 


Family. Prciwar. 


I. With only 3 toes. 
A. Back black without white. 
B. Back black with white. 
t. Back distinctly barred. Smaller. 


2. Back indistinctly or not barred. 
II. With 4 toes. 
A. Length about 17 inches. Head crested. 
B. Length over ro under 14 inches. 
1. Belly red, back black. 
2. Belly not red, back not black. 
a. Lining of wings and tail yellow. 
b. Lining of wings and tail red. 
(1). General coloration lighter. 
(2). General coloration darker. 
C. Length under to inches, over 8 inches. 
Whole head white. 
2. Whole head red or reddish. 
a. Colors duller. 
b. Colors brighter and deeper. 
Red of head restricted to crown, throat and nape. 
Crown black or brownish. 
a. Underparts with bright yellow. 
b. Underparts without yellow. 


H 


hw 


(1). Middle of back barred and spotted with black. 
(2). Middle of back white, unmarked. 
(a). Underparts white. 
(b). Underparts dirty white. 
(c). Underparts dirty brownish. 
D. Length under 7 inches. 
1. Underparts smoky gray. 
Ze 


Umderparts almost white. 
3. Underparts pure white, larget. 


Woodpeckers. 


169. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 


170. Alaskan Three=toed Wood- 
pecker. 
B. C. 9. Alpine Three=toed Wood- 


pecker. 


175- Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 


176. Lewis’s Woodpecker. 


177. Yellow-shafted Flicker. 


Red-shafted Flicker. 
Northwest Flicker. 


178. 
179. 


168. White-headed Woodpecker. 


72. 
173- 
Meg Ks 


Red-breasted Sapsucker. 

Northwest Sapsucker. 

Red=-naped Sapsucker. 

174. Williamson’s Sapsucker. 

B. C. 8 Queen 
pecker. 

162. Rocky Mountain Hairy Wood- 

pecker. 
163. Cabanis’s Woodpecker. 
164. Harris’s Woodpecker. 


Charlotte Wood- 


167. Gairdner’s Woodpecker. 
165. Downy Woodpecker. 
166. Batchelder’s Woodpecker. 
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Orver 4. COCCYGES. 

Family 1. 

The one representative of this family is 
Family 2. 

The only member of this family occurring is 
RAPTORES. 


Family 1. 


ORDER 5. 


The only member of this family is 


Family 2. 


I. Head with conspicuous ear tufts 
A. Length about 10 inches. 
1. Toes entirely naked 
2. Toes not entirely naked. 
a. Upperparts sooty brown. 
b. Upperparts buffy-gray. 
B. Length about 15 inches. 
t Ear tufts long. 
2. Ear tufts short. 
C. Length about 22 inches. 
Prevailing color dark 
Prevailing color tawny. 


I. brownish 
2 

3. Prevailing color gray 

4 

I 


sooty 


Prevailing color grayish white. 
{ead without tufts 

A. Nearly pure white. 

B. Color never nearly white 
Length about 27 inches. 
Length about 20 inches. 
Length about 15 inches, 

About 10 inches long. 

a. Tarsi bare behind 

b. Tarsi not bare behind. 
Under 9 inches long 

a. Head with streaks 
(1). Above cinnamon brown, 
(2). Above nearly chestnut brown 

b. Top of head spotted 
(1). Lighter 
(2). Darker 


+whr- 


uw 


Family 3. FALcontpak. 
I. Length over 30 inches 

A. Tarsi completely feathered 

B. Tarsi not completely feathered 


II. Length over 15 under 26 inches 
A. Length over 20 inches 
1. Top of head white 
2. Top of head not white 
a. Tarsi feathered to the toes 
(1). Upperparts, white, grayish, and dusky 
(2). Upperparts generally terruginous 
b. Tarsi not wholly feathered 
(1). Rump white 
(2). Rump not white 
(a). General color of tail reddish brown 
(b). General color of tail pure white 
(c). General color of tail light gray 


(d). General color of tail dark gray 
(at) Above bluish slate 
(b'). Above dark plumbecous 


(ce). General color of tail gray-brown 


ALCEDIN IDAE, 


CUCULIDAE. 


ALUCONIDAE. 


STRIGIDAE. 


Cuckoos, Kingfishers. 
Kingtishers. 
181. Belted Kingfisher. 


Cuckoos. 
180, California Cuckoo. 


Vultures, Hawks, Eagles, Owls, etc. 


Barn Owls. 
B.C. & Hoar. Barn Owl. 


Owls. 


191. Dwarf Screech Owl. 


189. Kennicott’s Screech Owl. 
190. MacFarlane's Screech Owl. 


182. Long-eared Owl. 
183. Short-eared Owl. 


194. Dusky Horned Owl. 

B. C. & H. 12. Great Horned Owl. 
192. Western Horned Owl. 

193. Arctic Horned Owl. 


195. Snowy Owl. 

185. Great Gray Owl. 

184. Northern Spotted Owl, 
196. American Hawk Owl. 


197. Burrowing Owl. 
186. Richardson's Owl. 


187. Saw-whet Owl. 
188. Northwest Saw-whet Owl. 


198. Pygmy Owl. 
199. California Pygmy Owl. 


Hawks, Eagles, etc. 


209. Golden Eagle. 
210. Bald Eagle. 


220. American Osprey. 


207. American Rough-legged Hawk. 
208. Ferruginous Rough-leg. 


200. Marsh Hawk. 


205. Western Red-tail. 
B.C. & H. 14. White Gyrfalcon. 
air. Gray Gyrfalcon. 


203. American Goshawk. 
204. Western Goshawk. 
206. Swainson’s Hawk. 


III. Length over 15 inches. 
A. Tail as long as the body. 
B. Tail much shorter than the body. 
1. Sides of throat black. 
a. Top of head darker than back. 


b. Top of head the same color as the back. 


2. Sides of throat not black. 
a. Underparts rusty. ; 
b. Underparts white with dark markings. 
IV. Length under 15 inches. 


A. Tail as long as the body. 
B. ‘Tail much shorter than the body. 
1. Upperparts reddish. 
a. Larger, paler, streaks finer. 
b. Smaller, darker, streaks coarser. 
2. Upperparts dark. 
a. Tail crossed by 6 light bars. 
b. Tail crossed by 5 light bars. 
(1). Darker, nearly black above. 
(2). Lighter, slaty blue or blackish brown. 


Family 4. CATHARTIDAE. 


I. Length about 45 inches. 
II. Length about 30 inches. 


Orper 6. COLUMBAE. 


I. A large white patch on the wing. 
II. Wing without a white patch. 


A. Tail nearly square, crossed by a distinct band. 


B. Tail without a band. 
t. Length about 16 inches. 
2. Length about 12 inches. 
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202. Cooper’s Hawk. 
213. Peregrine Falcon. 


214. Peale’s Falcon. 


B.C. & H. 13. Red-bellied Hawk. 
212. Prairie Falcon. 


201. Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
219. Desert Sparrow Hawk. 
218. Sparrow Hawk. 

217. Richardson’s Merlin. 


216. Black Merlin. 
215. Pigeon Hawk. 


Vultures. 


221. California Condor. 
222. Turkey Vulture. 


and Pigeons. 


225. White-winged Dove. 


223. Band-tailed Pigeon. 


H. 37. Passenger Pigeon. 
224. Mourning Dove. 


Orper 7. GALLINA*. Turkeys, Grouse, Pheasants. 


Family 1. ‘TETRAONIDAE. 


I. Length about 29 inches. 
II. Length less than 24, more than 12 inches. 
A. Lower part of tarsus naked. 
1. Upperparts rusty brown. 
2. Upperparts gray. 
3. Upperparts gray-brown. 
B. Legs feathered to the base of the toes. 
1. Tail of 16 feathers. 
2. Tail of 20 feathers. 
a. Tail with a light terminal band. 
b. Tail without a band. 
C. Toes feathered. 
1. Tail white. 
2. Tail black. 
a. ‘Bill stout, depth at base .40 or more. 
b. Bill slender, depth at base less than .4o. 
D. Middle tail feathers elongated, pointed. 
Ill. Length less than 12 inches. 


A. Head without elongated feathers. 


B. A long, slender plume extending from occiput. 


t. Above deep olive-brown. 
2. Above grayish-olive. 


C. Fore crown with a long feather curving forward. 


1. Upperparts deep smoke-brown. 
2. Upperparts grayish-brown. 


Family 2. PHASIANIDAE. 


Grouse, Quails. 


237. Sage Grouse. 


234. Oregon Ruffed Grouse. 
B.C. 10. Gray Ruffed Grouse. 
233. Canadian Ruffed Grouse. 
232. Franklin’s Grouse. 


231. Sooty Grouse. 
B.C. & H. 15. Richardson’s Grouse. 


235. White-tailed Ptarmigan. 
B.C. 11. Willow Ptarmigan. 


B. C. 12. Rock Ptarmigan. 
236. Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. 


226. Bob-white 


227. Mountain Quail. 
228. Plumed Quail. 


229. California Quail. 
230. Valley Quail. 


Pheasants. 


This family is represented by the birds imported in the interests of sportsmen. 


238. Mongolian Pheasant. 
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Orper 8. PALUDICOLA®. Cranes, Rails, ete. 
Family 1. Rautipar. Rails, Coots, Gallinules. 
These are marsh-loving birds, their home being among the vegetation characteristic of such places. 


They run among the sedges and grasses as readily and rapidly as a mouse, It is not easy to catch a 
glimpse of the Rails unless one is so fortunate as to find one sitting on its nest, 


I. Prevailing color black or dark slate. 243. American Coot. 
Il. Prevailing color otherwise. 
A. Length about 17 inches, 239. California Clapper Rail. 
B. Length less than 12 inches, more than 7. 
1. Bill yellowish-white, less than an inch long. 241. Sora Rail. 
2. Bill reddish, about an inch and a half long. 240. Virginia Rail. 
C. Length less than 6 inches. 242. California Black Rail. 


Family 2. Gruipar. Cranes. 


These are birds of great size, comparatively. They are often mistaken for the Herons, and vice 
versa, They feed much more in the open than the Herons do, but also frequent marshy ground. 


I. Mostly pure white. 244. Whooping Crane. 
Il. Brownish-gray. 
A. Length about 35 inches, 245. Little Brown Crane. 
B. Length about 44 inches, 246. Sandhill Crane. 


Orver 9. HERODIONES. Herons, Bitterns, Ibises. 


Family 1. Arpemar. Herons, Bitterns. 


The herons are slender birds more by reason of their long, slender legs and necks than because the 
body is particularly slender. They are birds which wade in swamps and other shallow water, subsist- 
ing largely upon the animal life peculiar to such habitats. They can stand for long periods so motionless 
that they seem a part of their surroundings, 


I. Length about 45 inches. 


A. Upperparts bluish-gray; lighter. 248. Great Blue Heron. 
B. Upperparts bluish-slate-gray; darker. 249. Fannin’s Heron. 
II. Length about go inches. Pure white. 250. American Egret. 
III. Length less than 35 inches. 
A. Pure white. B.C. & H. 16. Snowy Heron. 


B. Mottled and streaked with rusty and yellowish-brown. 247. American Bittern. 

C. Back and crown black, or gray brown, streaked with 251. Black-crowned Night Heron. 
white. 

D. Back green, washed with blue-gray. H. 38. Green Heron. 


Family 2. Intwipar.  Ibises. 


But one member of this family known in the Pacific Northwest. 


B. C. & H. x7. Cae ee Glossy 
bis. 


Orpver 10. LIMICOLAS. Shore Birds. 
Family 1. CHARADRIIDAE. Plovers. 


These are short billed gleaning birds, many of which feed in the fields rather than along the margi 
of bodies of water. During their migrations they more often frequent the shores where they glean 
among the wash thrown up by the waves, Many have pleasing calls. 


I. Underparts mostly black 


A. Above conspicuously spotted with yellow. 253. American Golden Plover. 
B. Above black and white, without yellow. 252. Black-bellied Plover. 
II. Underparts not mostly black. 

A. Breast crossed by two black bands, 254. Killdeer. 
B. Breast crossed by one black band. 255. Semipalmated Plover. 
C. Breast without a black band crossing it. 

1, Length about 6.5 inches 256. Snowy Plover. 

2. Length about 10.5 inches, 

a. Hind toe present 252. Black-bellied Plover. 


b. Hind toe absent, 253. American Golden Plover. 
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Family 2. ScoLopacipar. Sandpipers, 


To this family belong the majority of our Shore Birds. They are mud probers, hence they have 
long bills which are soft and sensitive at the end. Most of them are found in wet or damp places. Many 
of them migrate in flocks, the flock flying as one bird. 


I. Bill over 2 inches long. 


A. Bill over 5 inches long. 277. Long-=billed Curlew. 
B. Bill under 4.5. 
1. Bill curved downward. 278. Hudsonian Curlew. 
2. Bill straight or curved upward. 
a. Bill over 3.00. 268. Marbled Godwit. 


b. Bill under 3.00. 
(1). Bill widened and pitted at the tip. 


(a). Duller, bill averaging 2.30. H. 39. Dowitcher. 
(b). Brighter, bill averaging 2.80. 258. Long=-billed Dowitcher. 


(2). Bill not widened at the tip. 
(a). Wing over 7.50. 


(at). Axillars barred. 269. Greater Yellow-legs. 
(bt). Axillars not barred. 272. Western Willet. 
(b). Wing under 6.00. 257. Wilson’s Snipe. 
II. Bill under 2 inches long. 
A. Toes 3. 267. Sanderling. 
B. Toes 4. 
1. Tail feathers pointed. 260. Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. 


2. Tail feathers not pointed. 
a. Tail barred. 
(1). Wing under 4.50. 276. Spotted Sandpiper. 
(2). Wing over 5.00. 
(a). Wing over 6.00. 


(at). Tail feathers showing much white. 270. Lesser Yellow-legs. 
(bt). Tail feathers without white. 274. Bartramian Sandpiper. 
(b). Wing under 5.50. 
(at). Upperparts not spotted. 275. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
(bt). Upperparts spotted. 
(a2). Upperparts spotted with white. B.C. & H. 19. Solitary Sandpiper. 
(b2). Upperparts spotted with buffy. 271. Western Solitary Sandpiper. 


b. Tail not barred. 
(1). Bill over 1.10. 
(a). Wing over 6.50. 


(at). Rump white. 259. Knot. 
(bt). Rump not white. 273. Wandering Tattler. 
(b). Wing under 5.75. 
(at). Tarsus ever 1.50. B.C. & H.18. Stilt Sandpiper. 
(bt). Tarsus under 1.50 . 
(a2). Belly with a black patch. 264. Red-backed Sandpiper. 
(b2). Belly without. black. 261. Pectoral Sandpiper. 
(2). Bill under 1.00. 
(a). Wing over 4.50. : 262. Baird’s Sandpiper. 
(b). Wing under 4.00. 
(at). Toes not at all webbed. 263. Least Sandpiper. 
(bt). Toes partly webbed. 
(a2). Bill about 1 inch long. 266. Western Sandpiper. 
(b2). Bull distinctly less than r inch long 265. Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


Family 3. Recurvrrostripar. Stilts and Avocets. 
The long and extremely slender legs, and the long, slender, and distinctly upward curved bill suf- 
ficiently characterize this family. 
I. Head and neck rufous or whitish. 279. American Avocet. 
Il. Head and neck black or brown. H. 40. Black-necked Stilt. 


Family 4. ApuHRizipAE. Turnstones. 


The Turnstones are so called because of their habit of overturning small flat stones in search of 
insects and crustaceans which hide beneath. They are stout billed and stout bodied birds which frequent 
water margins. 

I. Tail emarginate. 280. Surf Bird. 
II. Tail slightly rounded. 281. Ruddy Turnstone. 
Il. Anterior half of the bird black or dark brown 282. Black Turnstone. 
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Family 5. HarMatroropipag. Oystercatchers. 


The only member of this family which is represented in the State is 
' 283. Black Oystercatcher. - 


Family 6. PHataAroropipar. Phalaropes. 


Birds of this group are readily distinguished by the lobate toes. It indicates their habit of spending 
much time on open water swimming readily. Most of them are strikingly colored birds. ~~ 


I. Bill heavy, wider than deep. 284. Red Phalarope. 

II. Bill slender, 
A. Smaller, less than 8 inches long, 285. Northern Phalarope. 
B. Larger, more than 9 inches long. 286. Wilson's Phalarope. 


Orpver 11. LONGIPENNES. Gulls, Terns, Jaegers. 
Family 1. STERCORARIIDAE. Jaegers. 


These are the birds of prey among the gull-like birds. Their bill is strongly hooked, and the birds 
are possessed of great powers of flight. hey steal the catch from the gulls, 


1. Lengthened middle tail feathers broad and rounded. 287. Pomarine Jaeger. 
Il. Lengthened middle tail feathers pointed. 
A. Length about 17 inches. 288. Parasitic Jaeger. 
B. Length about 21 inches. B.C. & H. 20. Long-tailed Jaeger. 


Family 2. Lartpar. Gulls and Terns. 
Subfamily. LARtNAg. Gulls. 


The Gulls differ from the Terns in having a square tail and in carrying the head in a line with the 
body, the bill pointing forward. They are great scavengers, none being in the least harmful. 


I. Length usually over 21 inches. 
A. Larger, back pearl-gray, primaries without black. 


1. Largest, palest, wings broadly white on tip. B.C. & H. 21. Glaucous Gull. 
2. Medium, wing chiefly gray on tip. 
a. Second primary narrowly tipped with white. 290. Glaucous-winged Gull. 
b. Second primary gray to tip. H. 41. Nelson's Gull, 


B. Smaller, back deep pearl gray to plumbeous, wing with 
black on tip. 
1. Black of wing more restricted, mantle plumbeous slate. 291. Western Gull. 
2. Mantle lighter, black of wing more extended. 


a. Smaller, feet yellowish. 294. California Gull. 
b. Larger, feet flesh-colored. 
(1). Mantle deep pearl-gray. 292. Herring Gull. 
(2). Mantle plumbeous gray. 293. Vega Gull. 
Il. Length under 21 inches. 
A. Entirely pure white. B.C. & H. 22. Ivory Gull. 
B. Entire body slaty or sooty black, head and neck white in 297. Heermann’s Gull. 
summer, 
C. Back pearl-gray or brownish; underparts white or lighter. 
1. Tail slightly forked. 299. Sabine’s Gull. 
2. Tail square. 
a. Bill light, a black band across it. 295. Ring-billed Gull. 
b. Bill light, a red spot near its tip. 294. California Gull. 
c. Bill without a black band or red spot. 
(1). Hind toe scarcely more than a knob. 289. Pacitic Kittiwake. 


(2). Hind toe short but well developed. 
(a). Length more than 16 inches. 
(at). Gray wedge on inner web of third quill 296. Short-billed Gull. 
terminated with white. 
(b'). Wedge not terminated with white. H. 42. Mew Gull, 
(b). Length about 14 inches. 298. Bonaparte’s Gull. 
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Subfamily. StTERNINAE. Terns. 


All of the Terns treated here have forked tails. They usually carry the head at a sharp angle to 
the line of the body, thus having something of the appearance of a huge mosquito. All are beneficial. 


I. Length about 21 inches. H. 44. Caspian Tern. 
Il. Length about 1o inches. 303. Black Tern. 
IIJ. Length about 15 inches. 
A.- Tail forked for only 1.5 inches. H. 43. Gull-billed Tern. 
B. Tail forked for more than 3 inches. 
1. Entire bill coral red. 302. Arctic Tern. 
2. Bill blackish at tip. 
a. Inner web of outer tail feather dusky. 300. Forster’s Tern. 
b. Outer web of outer tail feather dusky. 301. Common Tern. 


OrpvEerR 12. ANSERES. Ducks, Geese, Swans. 
There is but a single family within this order, the ANATIDAE, but the group is divided into five sub- 
families, as follows: 
Subfamily 1. Merrcinar. Mergansers, Fish Ducks, 
These are known by the slender cylindrical bill. The two larger species eat fish almost wholly and 
so are not good to eat. The Hooded eats a good deal of other food, and its flesh is more savory. 


I. Length under 18 inches; a conspicuous hood. 306. Hooded Merganser. 
II. Length over 21 inches. 


A. Head and throat black. 


1. Underparts white, tinged with salmon. 304. American Merganser. 

2. Breast brownish, heavily streaked with black. 305. Red-breasted Merganser. 
B. Head and sides of neck rufous-brown. 304. American Merganser. 
C. Head and sides of neck grayish brown. 305. Red-breasted Merganser. 


Subfamily 2. ANATINAE. River and Pond Ducks, 
_ These birds are popularly known as “tip-ups,” from their habit of feeding in shallow water and 
tipping the head down beneath the water while the tail sticks straight up in the air. Their food is 
largely vegetation, and their flesh therefore savory. 
I. Length under 17 inches. 


A. Lesser wing coverts green. 310. Green-winged Teal. 
B. Lesser wing coverts blue. 
1. Prevailing color reddish brown. 312. Cinnamon Teal. 
2. Prevailing color pattern mottled. 
a. A white crescent in front of the eye. 311. Blue=-winged Teal. 
b. Underparts suffused with rusty brown. 312. Cinnamon Teal. 
c. Underparts suffused with rusty gray. 311. Blue=-winged Teal. 


II. Length over 18 inches. 
A. Belly not conspicuously streaked or spotted. 


1. Head shining green. 307. Mallard. 
2. Center of crown white or whitish. 
a. Side of head and neck reddish brown. B.C. & H. 23. European Widgeon. 
b. Side of head and neck light, mottled. 309. American Widgeon. 
3. Crown greenish, throat white. 315. Wood Duck. 
4. Crown dark olive brown. 314. Pintail. 
5. Crown finely streaked with black. 
a. Wing coverts with chestnut. 308. Gadwall. 
b. Wing coverts without chestnut. 
(1). Sides barred with black. 314. Pintail. 
(2). Sides plain brown. 309. American Widgeon. 
(3). Sides spotted with black. : 308. Gadwall. 
B. Belly conspicuously marked or chestnut. 
1. Underparts chestnut. 313. Shoveller. 
2. Underparts not chestnut. 
a. Lesser wing coverts bluish. 313. Shoveller. 
b. Lesser wing coverts brownish gray. 
(1). Speculum purple. 307. Mallard. 


(2). Speculum gray and white. 308. Gadwall. 
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Subfamily 3. Furicuninar. Sea and Bay Ducks, 


These ducks are great divers. They have been found in twenty fathoms of water, having 
entangled in fish nets set at that depth. While they undoubtedly eat more fish than the last 
their flesh is much used for food, and several of the species are great game birds. Theoretically 
frequent deeper water than the birds of the last group, but practically the two groups intermingle 


I. Whole head and neck black. 


A. Plumage entirely black. 327. American Scoter. 
B. Plumage not entirely black. 
1. Bill with a bluish band near its tip. 320. Ring-necked Duck. 
2. Bill plain bluish. 
a. Back of head with purplish reflections, 319. Lesser Scaup Duck. 
b. Back of head with greenish reflections. 318. Greater Scaup Duck. 
Il. Head and neck rufous or rufous-brown, 
A. Head and neck bright rufous. 
1. Bill under 2 inches long. 316. Redhead. 
2. Bill over 2, 317. Canvasback. 
B. Head and neck rufous-brown. 
1. Wing with a white patch, 
a. Region at base of bill not white. 321 & 322. American and 
b. Region at base of bill white. Golden-eye. 
(1). Wing over 8.25 inches long. 318 American Scaup Duck. 
(2). Wing under 8.25 inches long. 319. Lesser Scaup Duck. 
2. No white in wing. 
a. Bill over 2.00. 317. Canvasback. 
b. Bill under 2.00, : 
(1). Wing over 8.00. 316. Redhead. 
(2). Wing under 8.00. 320. Ring-necked Duck. 
c. Middle tail feathers long and slender. 324. Old-Squaw, 
III. Head and throat steel blue or steel green. 
A. Steel blue. 322. Barrow's Golden-eye. 
B. Steel green. 321. American Golden-eye. 


IV. Head and neck otherwise. 
A. Wing over 10. 


v. Neck and upper back mostly white. 326. Pacific Eider. 

2. The plumage mostly black. 
a. Speculum white. 328. White-winged Scoter. 
b. Speculum not white. 329. Surf Scoter. 

B. Wing under 8. 

1. Plumage much variegated in bold pattern. 325. Harlequin Duck. 

2. Plumage nearly uniform or black and white. 
a. Tail feathers stiff and slender. Color reddish. 330. Ruddy Duck. 
b. Tail feathers normal. Color black and white. 323. Bulle-head. 


Subfamily 4. ANSERINAE. Geese. 


The Geese feed mostly upon land and therefore their food is largely vegetable. They are too 
known to require comment. 
I. Prevailing color white. 
A. Length more than 22 inches. 331. Lesser Snow Goose. 
B. Length less than 22 inches. B.C. & H. 24. Ross's Snow Goose. © 
Il. Prevailing color not white. 
A. Head and neck chiefly black. 
1. Black of lower neck separated from gray of underparts 
by lighter or white half-collar. 
a. Lighter, pectoral half-collar not pure white. 


(1). Length about 3 feet. 333. Canada Goose. 
(2). Length about 30 inches. 334. Hutchins'’s Goose. 

b. Darker, pectoral half-collar pure white. 
(1). Length about 3 feet. 335. White-cheeked Goose. 
(2). Length about 2 feet 336. Cackling Goose. 

2. Black of lower neck not so separated from gray of un- 
derparts 
a. Breast abruptly ashy gray B.C. 13. White-bellied Brant. 


b. Breast black continuous with neck. 337. Black Brant. 
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B. Head and neck not black. 


1. Rump white. 332. American White-fronted Goose. 
2. Rump not white. 

a. Color pattern giving a scaly appearance. B.C. & H. 25. Emperor Goose. 

b. Color pattern prevailing rusty brown. 338. Fulvous Tree Duck. 


Subfamily 5. CyGNINAE. Swans. 
Everybody knows the swans, at least from park specimens. 
I. Length about 55 inches. 339. Whistling Swan. 
Il. Length about 65 inches. 340. Trumpeter Swan. 


Orper 13. STEGANOPODES. Cormorants, Pelicans, etc. 
Family 1. PHALACROCORACIDAE. Cormorants. 


The Cormorants are popularly known as “Shags” from their habit of standing nearly erect along 
the crest of a rock ridge, thus making it present a more roughened outline than normal. They are all 
dark birds, with lengthened outlines. Most of them belong to the rocky outlying islets along the 
coast, where they nest in rookeries. 


I. Back brownish or greenish-brown, the feathers with black 


margins. 
A. Prevailing color greenish-black. 341. White-crested Cormorant. 
B. Head and neck glossy blue-black. 342. Brandt’s Cormorant. 
II. Feathers of the back not margined. 
A. Bill stout, wing about 11 inches. 343- Violet-green Cormorant. 
B. Bill slender, wing about 9.5 inches. 344. Baird’s Cormorant. 


Family 2. PELECANIDAR. Pelicans. 


Members of this family have excessively lengthened bills to the underside of which a huge throat 
pouch is attached. The birds assume grotesque attitudes. They could not be mistaken for any other 
birds. 


I. Pure white, the primaries only black. 345. American White Pelican. 


II. Prevailing color brownish gray. 346. California Brown Pelican. 
OrpvErR 14. TUBINARES. Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Petrels. 
Family 1. DtomEprpar. Albatrosses. 
To this group belong the largest of the strictly sea birds. Their proper habitat is the open sea 


far from land, except when breeding. They nest on out-of-the-way islands in such numbers as to 
completely cover the ground. Their great powers of flight are well known. 


I. Prevailing color sooty brown. 347- Black=-footed Albatross. 
II. Prevailing color white. 
A. Length about 49 inches. Remiges blackish. H. 45. Wandering Albatross. 
B. Length about 36 inches. Head straw-color. 348. Short-tailed Albatross. 


Family 2. PROCELLARIIDAE. Shearwaters, Petrels. 


Members of this family frequent the open sea, flying easily just above the wave crests, or resting 
securely upon the ocean surface. They are more often seen near the coasts than the Albatrosses. 
I. Length less than 10 inches. 

A. Upperparts bluish-gray. Length about 8 inches. 353- Fork-tailed Petrel. 
B. Upperparts brownish-black. Length about 6. 354. Kaeding’s Petrel. 
II. Length more than 10 inches. 
A. Entirely dark gray or blackish-gray. 
1. Length more than 15 inches. 
a. Nasal tubes light. 349. Pacific Fulmar. 
b. Nasal tubes dark. ; 351. Dark-bodied Shearwater. 
2. Length less than 15 inches. 352. Slender-billed Shearwater. 
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B. Underparts white. 


1. Crown and nape dusky black, sides grayish. 350. Black-vented Shearwater. y 
2. Whole head white. v 
a. Back with white feathers. H. 46. Rodgers's Fulmar. 
b. Back without white feathers. 
(1). Primaries black, white on inner web. H. 47. Slender-billed Fulmar. 
(2). Primaries slate-gray, without white. 349. Pacific Pulmar. 


Orper 15. PYGOPODES. Grebes, Loons, Auks, Murres, ete. 
Family 1. Popterpipar. Grebes. 
These are diving birds par excellence. They have no tails, their wings are short, and their bills 


straight, slender and sharp. They pursue fish under water. When danger threatens they can 
submerged with only the bill protruding above the surface tor indefinite periods. 


I. Length about 26 inches. 355. Western Grebe. 
II. Length about 19 inches. . 356. Holboell’s Grebe. 
Ill. Length about 13 inches. 
A. Bill light, with a black band near the middle. 359. Pied-billed Grebe. 
B. Bill entirely dark. 
1. Whole neck black. 358. American Eared Grebe. 
2. Fore-neck bright rufous. 357- Horned Grebe. 
3. Grayish-black above. 357. Horned Grebe (winter). 
4. Grayish-brown above. 358. American Eared Grebe (winter 


Family 2. Gavupar. Loons. : 

Like the Grebes, the Loons are diving birds, but unlike the Grebes the Loons t (aeog a short tail. 
They are large, strong birds, and fly well when once well started a-wing. They dive extremely well, 
and swim long distances under water. Their swiftness of movement under water is such that no fish” 
might hope to escape them. 


I. Length about 32 inches. 360. Loon. 
Il. Length less than 28 inches, 
A. Foreneck chestnut. 363. Red-throated Loon. 
B. Foreneck black. 
1. Larger; crown and nape darker gray. 361. Black-throated Loon. 
2. Smaller; crown and nape light gray. 362. Pacitic Loon. 


Family 3. AvcipAr. Auks, Murres, Puffins, etc. 


3 


Members of this family have thick necks, short bodies, and present in general a compact appearance. 
They have evident tails and short wings, but fly readily. Many nest on high rocky cliffs or 1 
some burrow into banks or among loose rocks, or occupy small clefts or grottoes in rocks; Most 
them lay but a single egg a season. 


I. Length about 17 inches. 372. California Murre. 
Il. Length less than 16 inches. 
A. Body and wings and tail uniform sooty black. 364. Tufted Puffin. 
B. Entire plumage with wavy bars of two shades of gray. 370. Marbled Murrelet. 
C. Belly white. 
1. Whole breast and belly white. 
a. Top of head and neck black. 


(at). Throat white. 370. Marbled Murrelet (winter). 
(bt). Throat gray. 369. Ancient Murrelet. 
b. Top of head gray. 
(1). Whole side of head white. B.C. 14. Horned Puffin. 
(2). Side of head gray like the crown, 367. Paroquet Auklet. 
c. Upperparts varied, black and white. 371. Pigeon Guillemot (winter). 
2. Throat and breast gray 
a. Length about 15 inches 365. Rhinoceros Auklet. 
b. Length about 9 inches. 366. Cassin's Auklet. 
c. Length about 7 inches 368. Least Auklet. 


D. Black; a large white wing patch 371. Pigeon Guillemot. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA SUPPLEMENT. 


WITH ANNOTATIONS BY ALLAN BROOKS. 


Faunally speaking, the situation in the southwestern part of British Columbia 1s practi- 
cally identical with that in northwestern Washington. A bird occurring upon either side of 
the line is almost sure to be found upon the other, and it is as impossible, as unnecessary, to 
draw distinctions between these regions. All that has been said in the foregoing pages, there- 
fore, of bird-life in western Washington is equally applicable to the Fraser delta country and 
to the eastern end of Vancouver island. So far as the environs of our two chief cities are 
concerned we should need no “British Columbia Supplement.” A strong similarity exists 
also between the fauna of eastern Washington and our own “dry belt,” insomuch that we 
have recently added to our British Columbia list, chiefly through the commendable activities 
of Mr. Chas. de Blois Green, some of the most characteristic species of the Arid Transition 
zone, such as Williamson’s Sapsucker, the White-throated Swift, the Canyon Wren and the 
Sage Thrasher, formerly supposed not to range north of the Forty-ninth Parallel. But our 
mountainous hinterland does afford characteristic differences; and these, while still remote 
from most of us in experience, are nevertheless of interest to us as residents of British 
Columbia. The northern portion of the Province begins to assume a sub-arctic faunal com- 
plexion, especially in winter; while the ornis of our eastern mountain system not only has 
specialized forms of its own but is tinged strongly by the residue of those tidal waves of 
migration which, sweeping across the central prairies in a northwesterly direction, break 
upon the eastern slopes of the Rockies and spill over into the quieter valleys of the interior. 
A brief account of these peculiar birds is added, with the assurance that thereby we are 
formally completing the list of British Columbia birds, and that we shall be able to obtain 
within the pages of this work information relative to all the birds known to occur in our 
Province. 


DIVISION A. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


Of the 372 species described in the foregoing pages, the following have not 
yet been reported as occurring in British Columbia.4 


Mexican Raven, Corvus corax sinuatus. 

California Jay, Aphelocoma californica. 

Grinnell’s Jay, Cyanocitta stelleri carbonacea, 
Californian Bicolored Blackbird, Agelains gubernatoy californicus. 
Desert Sparrow, Amphispiza bilineata deserticola. 
Sage Sparrow, Amphispiza nevadensis. 

Green-tailed Towhee, Oreospiza chlorura. 

Sierra Hermit Thrush, Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis. 
California Shrike, Lanius Iudovicianus gambelt. 
Ash-throated Flycatcher, Mvyiarchus cinerascens. 
Dwarf Screech Owl, Otus flammeola idahoensis. 
Ferruginous Rough-leg, Archibuteo ferrugineus. 
White-winged Dove, Melopelia asiatica. 

Bob-white, Colinus virginianus. 

California Clapper Rail, Rallus obsoletus. 

California Black Rail, Creciscus coturniculus. 
Whooping Crane, Grus americana. 

American Egret, Herodias egretta. 

Black-crowned Night Heron, Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. 
Snowy Plover, Aegialitis nivosa. 

Forster’s Tern, Sterna forsteri. 

Pacific Eider, Somateria v-nigra. 

Paroquet Auklet, Phaleris psittacula. 

Least Auklet, Aethia pusilla. 


a. Nomention is made here of certain recently elaborated subspecies, such as Fasserel/a tliaca fuliginosa, 
Regulus calendula grinneli1, etc., which are believed to occur in the Province, even though they have not yet 
been discriminated from inclusive or related forms in lists previously published. 
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DIVISION  B. 


Description of species known to occur in British Columbia but presumed 
not to occur in Washington. 


B.C... Nou-X. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE JAY. 


A. O. U. No, 478d. Cyanocitta stelleri carlottae. Osgood. 

Synonym.—Oscoon's Jay. : 

Description.—"Similar to C. s. stelleri, [q. v. p. 33] but larger and decidedly darker, 
the blue of a more violet hue, the back and the foreneck slightly sooty slate-black (decidedly 
less brown than in C. s. stelleri)” (Ridgway). 


General Range.—Queen Charlotte Islands, B, C.; also southern portion (at least) of 
Prince of Wales Island (Howkan). 


B. C. No. 2. 
RUSTY BLACKBIRD. 


A. O. U. No, 509. Euphagus carolinus (Mull.). 
Synonyms.—Rusty Grackie. THrusn Brackuirp, 


Description.—Adult male in breeding plumage: Uniform glossy black, with bluish 
green reflections; iris pale straw. At other seasons the plumage bears rufous or “rusty” 
tips above, especially anteriorly, and rufescent or buffy tips below, in varying proportions; 
a light line also over the eye. Adult female in breeding plumage; Bilackish slate, lustrous 
above, duller below. At other seasons the general cast of plumage is lighter, and the overlay 
of rusty or buffy is similar to that of the male. Adult male, length 9.00-9.60; wing 4.49; 
tail 3.68; bill .76. Female smaller. 

Nesting.—Nest: of sticks and coarse grasses held together with mud, lined with fine 
grasses and rootlets, placed in bushes or high in coniferous trees. Eggs: 4-7, grayish or 
pale green, speckled and mottled with purples or reddish browns, and without streaks or 
lines. Av. size, 1.00 x .76. 

General Range.—Eastern and northern North America, west to Alaska and the Plains. 
Breeds from northern United States northward. Winters from Kentucky and Tennessee 
southward. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Casual. One specimen taken at Metlakatla, Nov. 
25, 1901, by Rev. J. H. Keene and presented by him to the Provincial Museum. 


B. C.. No. 3. 
CLAY-COLORED SPARROW. 


A. O.U. No. 561. Spizella pallida (Swains.). 


Description.—Above chiefly flaxen or clay-colored streaked distinctly with black; hind- 
neck more ashy; rump brownish gray; a pale median stripe; a whitish superciliary; lores 
and auriculars brownish; a dark postocular stripe and another from angle of mouth bounding 
the brown; below this a dusky maxillary streak; underparts soiled whitish. Length about 
5.25; wing 2.40; tail 2.35; bill .37. 

Nesting.—Much as in S. breweri, 

General Range.—The Great Plains north to the Saskatchewan, west to the Rocky 
Mountains and casually further; south in winter to Texas and Mexico, 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Two singing males were taken by the writer on 
Carpenter's Mountain near 158-Mile House, Cariboo, July 3rd, root. No others were seen 
and it did not appear probable that these were strictly resident or breeding birds but rather 
belated wanderers or scouts. The specimens were wrongly reported at first under the name 
S. breweri, material for comparison not being at hand, 
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B. C. No. 4. 
TENNESSEE WARBLER. 


A. O. U. No. 647. Helminthophila peregrina (Wils.). 

Description.—Aduit male: Crown and sides of head bluish ash fading into whitish of 
throat; above bright olive-green; wings and tail dusky with faint edgings of olive-green; 
outer tail-feathers sometimes show obscure whitish spot near tips; upper eyelid, or faint 
superciliary line, whitish; below dull white, often washed more or less on throat, breast 
and sides (especially the last) with sordid yellowish. Adult female: Similar; ashy of head 
veiled by olive-green skirtings; more yellow below. Jmmature: Crown and back clear 
olive-green; underparts washed with yellow, except on under tail-coverts. Length 4.50-5.00; 
wing 2.53; ‘tail 1.65; bill .4o 

General Range.—Chiefly Eastern North America but also west to Rocky Mts. and 
beyond (northerly), breeding from northern tier of states north to high latitudes; south 
in winter to eastern Mexico, Central America and United States of Colombia. 

Occurrence: in British Columbia.—In the season of 1901 I found this species unex- 
pectedly common in the vicinity of 158-Mile House in the Cariboo district. The birds made 
their first appearance on the 22nd of May and became common the same day. From that 
time on I heard their song in almost every clump of trees. A great number of them drew 
off to northward but a good many remained. They generally frequented the clumps of 
aspen trees and Murray pines where the ground was covered with a thick growth of dry 
pine-grass. 

As I saw no females nor evidence of nesting I gave the birds three weeks and started 
out to look for their nests on the 15th day of June. Luckily I soon found a female off her 
nest, and after an hour’s watching, during which I suffered torments from the mosquitoes, 
she at last dropped down to the nest. 

Examination disclosed four eggs of a creamy white color finely speckled all over the 
surface with reddish-brown and with some larger spots of the same color. There were 
also some spots of light lilac but these were not conspicuous. 

On the same day two more nests with newly-hatched young were found and several 
more, also with young, were encountered the week following. 

The nests were always on the ground, sometimes at the foot of a small service-berry 
bush or twig. They were all arched over by the dry pine-grass of the preceding year; this 
year’s growth having just commenced. The nest is small even for a warbler, shallow and 
of loose construction. It is composed externally of a few dead leaves, a little moss and a 
good deal of fine grass with a lining exclusively of the last-named material. 


B. C. No. 5. 
MAGNOLIA WARBLER. 


A. O. U. No. 657. Dendroica magnolia (Wils.). 
Synonym.—BLack-AND-YELLOW WARBLER. 


Description.—Adult male in spring: Crown and nape slaty blue; back deep black; 
black bands on the sides of the head meeting in front and connecting with black of back; 
superciliary line, cut off by black in front of eye, white; a white spot on under eyelid; rump 
bright yellow shading into back by yellow or olive-green skirtings; upper tail-coverts abruptly 
black; wings and tail black with narrow edgings of bluish gray; a large white blotch on 
wing, formed by tips of middle, with tips and outer edges of greater, coverts; tail-feathers, 
except middle pair, with square white blotches on central third of inner web, below rich 
lemon yellow, clear on throat and middle belly, heavily streaked with black on jugulum, 
sides of breast, and sides, the streaks tending to become confluent in two or three large 
stripes on sides of breast, and to form a black patch on lower throat; crissum white; bill 
black; feet dark brown. Adult female in spring: Like male but duller; more olive-green 
on back; wing-patch separated into two bars by broader black centers of greater coverts; 
less heavily streaked below. Both sexes in autumn: Above olive-green; grayish on head ; 
pale gray on throat; less heavily, or not at all, streaked below. Young: Ashy above with 
heavy olive skirtings on back and nearly concealed black spots; paler yellow below ee less 
streaking ; rump and tail as in adult. Length 4.50-5.25; wing 2.36; tail v.91; bill . 


Recognition Marks.—Smaller; below, rich yellow heavily streaked with nee in 
spring; square white spots on central third of tail feathers distinctive in any plumage. 
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_ -Nesting.—Nest: of twigs, grasses and weed-stalks, carefully lined with fine rootlets, 
in coniferous trees, usually three to ten feet high on horizontal branches. Eggs: 3.-5, white, 
spotted and blotched with hazel, reddish brown and cinnamon. Av. size, .65 x 

General Range.—Eastern North America west to the Rocky Mountains and casually 
to British Columbia, breeding from Northern border of the United States north to Hudson 
Bay and the Great Slave Lake; south in winter to Mexico, Central America and the Antilles, 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—This species was first reported as a resident of our 
Province by Samuel N. Rhoads who in the summer of 1892 took a specimen at Field and 
saw others near Vernon. I found it fairly common at Quesnelle during the fall migrations 
and have taken specimens at Okanagan. 


B. C. No. 6. 
BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


A. O. U. No. 661. Dendroica striata (Forst.). 

Description.—Adult male in breeding plumage: Top of head uniform lustrous black; 
cheeks, hind neck, and cervical collar white, minutely streaked with black; remaining upper- 
parts olive-gray streaked with black; wings and tail dusky with narrow olive-gray edging 
on exposed webs; two loose white wing-bars formed by tips of coverts; two outer pairs 0} 
tail-feathers with subterminal white blotches; traces of white on remaining pairs, except 
central; underparts white, extensively streaked with -black on sides, the streaks usually 
confluent on sides of throat; bill dark above, light below; feet pale. Adult female in spring: 
Above, including crown, grayish olive-green; everywhere streaked with black; below whitish, 
tinged with greenish yellow on breast and sides, and with dusky lateral streaks. Adult male 
in autumn and winter: Very different from the summer plumage. Above dull olive-green 
shading into olive-gray on rump, streaked on back with black; underparts pale olive-yellow 
faintly streaked with dusky on sides; under tail-coverts white. Length 5.50; wing 2.95; 
tail 1.95; bill .30. 

Nesting.—Nest: of twigs, moss, etc., placed on lower branches of coniferous trees. 
Eggs 4 or 5, of the usual Warbler type. Av. size, .70 x .54. 

General Range.—North America east of the Rocky Mountains north to Alaska and 
Greenland; south in winter to northern South America. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—At Quesnelle I once shot a Black-poll Warbler in 
the first plumage but was unable to find it in the thick brush. Through a close acquaintance 
with this species in Ontario I am positive of the identity, as when first seen the bird was 
within five feet of me and I had a good look at it. The bird is known to breed in western 
Alaska and it is probably of regular occurrence in the extreme northeastern part of our 
Province. 


B. C. No. 7. 
COLUMBIAN CHICKADEE, 


A. OU. No. 740b. Penthestes hudsonicus columbianus Rhoads. 

Description.—Forehead and lores sooty black; crown (broadly) and hind-neck slaty; 
remaining upperparts dark brown; throat jet black; a white area on cheeks broadening 
posteriorly but cut off by slaty on sides of neck; remaining underparts dull whitish, strongly 
washed with dull rufous on sides, flanks and under tail-coverts, Length about 5.00; wing 
2.70; tail 2.65; tarsus .67. 

Nest and eggs like those of other Chickadces. 

. General Range.—Resident in Rocky Mountain district from Liard River south to 
Montana. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.— Breeding above the 4000 foot level on the mountains 
west of Okanagan Lake—the most westerly record taken. The birds become common 
easterly and northerly, always at high or moderately high levels. I found it fairly abundant 
in the Cariboo district in heavy timber from 2500 feet up. 


B. C. No. 8. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE WOODPECKER. 


AO. U. No. 303f Dryobates villosus picoideus (Osgood). 

Description.—Similar to D. v. harrisii (q. v. p. 420) but sides more decidedly streaked 
and middle of back spotted with blackish, 

Range.— Queen Charlotte Islands. 
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B. C. No. 9. 
ALPINE THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 

A. O. U. No. 401 b. Picoides americanus dorsalis Baird. 

Description.—Similar to P. a. fasciatus (q. v. p. 430) but ccntral confluence of white 
bars still more pronounced or complete,—back thus uninterruptedly white throughout its 
length centrally; white spotting on wings reduced, not extending to coverts. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain region from Arizona and New Mexico north to 
southern British Columbia. 


Occurrence in British Columbia.—This is the resident form of the southern and 
eastern portion of the Province but I have never encountered it as far west as Okanogan. 


B. C. No. ro. 
GRAY RUFFED GROUSE. 

A. O. U. No. 300b. Bonasa umbellus umbelloides (Dougl.). 

Description.—Similar to B. u. togata (qg. v. p. 583) but upperparts more strongly and 
more uniformly gray. The hen is more rufescent than the cock and the latter does not 
appear to exhibit the same tendency to dichromatic variation (i. e. with gray or brown 
plumage) which characterize both B. wmbellus and B. u. togata. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain region of the United States and British America 
west to Alaska, east to Manitoba, inosculating with B. wu. togata along western border of 
Be |G. range: 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Theoretically confined to the eastern half of the 
Province. Very pale examples have been taken at Quesnelle and others nearly as pale and 
gray at Okanagan, but these pale gray forms may crop up at any locality where the char- 
acter of the country and the climate favours a palely-coloured race. 


B. C2 Nos m1- 
WILLOW PTARMIGAN. 


A. O. U. No. 301. Lagopus lagopus (Linn.). 

Description.—Adults in winter: Tail-feathers except central pair black, tipped with 
white; remaining plumage entirely pure white. Adult male in summer: “Head and fore- 
parts rich chestnut or orange-brown, more tawny-brown on back and rump; the richer brown 
parts sparsely, the tawny-brown parts more closely, barred with black; most of the wings 
and the underparts remaining white’ (Coues). Adult female in summer: Similar but only 
the wings remaining white; coloration more tawny than in male and more heavily, uni- 
formly, and closely barred with black. Length 15.00-17.00; wing 7.50-8.00; tail 5.50. 

Recognition Marks.—Small crow size; tail (except central pair of feathers) always 
black; to be known from succeeding by larger size and by lack of transocular dusky stripe. 

Nesting.—West: on the ground. Eggs: 6-12, warm buffy as to ground, boldly blotched 
and marbled with dark burnt sienna, nearly black. Av. size, 1.75 x 1.24. 

General Range.—Of circumboreal distribution, Europe, Asia and North America; in 
the latter south casually to New England and Sitka, Alaska; breeding from about Lat. 55 
north to the limit of trees. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Common in Atlin. A specimen in the Provincial 
Museum from Beaver Pass (near Barkerville) appears to be the most southerly record for 
the Province. 


BC NO. 12. 
ROCK PTARMIGAN. 


A. O. U. No. 302. Lagopus rupestris (Gmel.). 

Description.—A dult in winter: Asin L. lagopus but a blackish transocular or (at least) 
loral stripe. Adult in summer: Underparts, except breast and sides, and wings pure white; 
remaining plumage (except black tail) heavily and coarsely barred brownish black and 
ochraceous. Length 13.00-14.75; wing 7.00-7.50; tail 4.50. 

Recognition Marks.—Teal size; smaller than Willow Ptarmigan; transocular stripe 
distinctive. 
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on the Barren Grounds; south irregularly in winter but not reaching northern border 
United States. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads in his reconnoissance in the 
summer of 1892 reported the Rock Ptarmigan as nan, in the Cascades and also upon 
the summits of the Rockies along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway but a very careful 
search of the mountains in the section referred to has failed to disclose any trace of the 
bird in the southern portion of our Province and I am convinced that Mr, Rhoads must have 
accepted hearsay testimony relative to the White-tailed Ptarmigan (1, leucures) which, of 
course, is abundant in this region. The Rock Ptarmigan does occur commonly in Atlin and 
as far south as the Icha Mountains in northern Chilcotin. Specimens taken in the last named 
locality by Mr. F. Kermode seem unusually small and dark-colored. 


General Range.—Northern Asia, Arctic America, Greenland, Iceland; breeding — 


B. C. No. 13. 
WHITE-BELLIED BRANT. 


A. O. U. No. 173. Branta bernicla glaucogastra (Brehm.). 

Description.—Similar to B. nigricans (q. v. p. 835) but lighter in coloration, breast light 
ashy-gray in abrupt contrast with black of jugulum, fading on lower belly into white of 
crissum, shading on sides to darker; patch of white streaks on side of upper neck reduced 
and not meeting fellow in front. Size of B. nigricans. 

General Range.—Europe and northern North America; in the latter chiefly along the 
eastern Arctic and north Atlantic coasts, but south in winter irregularly to north Pacific 
and on inland waters of northern United States. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—On the 13th of December, 1903, I noticed a bunch 
of six Brant that kept apart from the large numbers of Black Brant in Comox harbor, V. I. 
After a bit of hard work I managed to kill one which proved to be an adult female of the 
Atlantic species. The others were undoubtedly an adult male and four young of the same 
species, as they all looked very light-colored. The specimen was in every way typical B. b. 
glaucogastra, with interrupted collar and black of breast sharply defined against the pale 
gray lower surface. I have since found the Eastern Brant a not uncommon migrant on the 
Pacific Coast and have taken a number of specimens. The birds usually keep to themselves 
in small companies and only once have I killed both species out of the same flock. In an 
average season probably eight per cent of the Brant which came as far south as Comox Bay 
are of this lighter sort. There seems to be no tendency towards intergradation unless a 
single male with neck-patches united in front might be so regarded. 


B. C. No. 14. 
HORNED PUFFIN. 


A. O. U. No. 14. Fratercula corniculata (Naum.). 

Description.—Adult in breeding plumage: Crown dull grayish black, narrowing to 
point on extreme forehead; remaining upperparts glossy blue-black, connecting with broad 
collar of sooty black; sides of head and remaining underparts white; bill much compressed, 
nearly as deep as long, vermilion; rosette at angle of mouth orange; an upright horny 
appendage projecting from upper eye-lid and a similar one extending horizontally backward 
from lower lid bluish gray; eye-lids red; irides brown; feet orange with vermilion-tinted 
webs, /n winter basal portions of bill deciduous in seven plates and coloration of head and 
feet duller but relation of black and white in plumage unchanged. Length 14.50; wing 7.25; 
tail 2.75; bill 2.00, depth at base 1.80; tarsus 1.10. : 

Nesting.—Single roughened white egg deposited in crevice of rock or at end of burrow 
in bank. Av. size, 2.75 X 1.75. 

General Range.—Breeding on coasts and islands of the North Pacific and adjacent 
polar seas; south in winter to the Kuriles and, rarely, to the Queen Charlotte Islands. 


rene bag in British Columbia.—Queen Charlotte Islands, as above. Specimens taken 
at Massett. 
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DIVISION) “C- 


Description of species known to occur in British Columbia and whose 
occurrence in Washington is presumptive. 


B. C. & H. No. 1. 
BOBOLINK. 


A. O. U. No. 494. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn.). 
Synonyms.—Skunk Bracxesirp. REEpD-BIRD. RiceE-Birp. MEADOW-WINK. 


Description.—Adult male, breeding plumage: Head and below, rich glossy black,— 
the feathers having at first a buffy edging which wears off as the season advances; a broad 
nuchal patch of strong buff or cream; scapulars, lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts 
pale white; middle back gray; upper back, wings and tail glossy to dead black with various 
buffy edging; tail-feathers sharply pointed; bill dull black; feet brown. Adult female: 
Ground color of plumage olive-buff,—clearest below, and in median crown, superciliary, 
and inter-scapular stripes; the remainder black and brownish-fuscous. Adults in fall, and 
young: Like female in spring, but buffer and with less black throughout. I.ength 7.00-7.50; 
wing 3.00-4.00; tail 2.75-3.00 ; bill .55; tarsus .90-1.00. Female averages a half- bach shorter, 
with similar proportions. 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; black, white, and buff plumage of breeding male. 
The breeding female is a shy and obscurely colored bird, to be recognized by the amateur 
mainly thru the attentions of the male. At other seasons both sexes and all ages may be 
known by the frequently uttered dink cry. In the hand the acute tail-feathers are quite 
distinctive. 

Nesting.—Nest: on the ground in meadows or deserted fields, a slight, grass-lined 
depression concealed with some art, but not definitely overarched. Eggs: 4-7, yellowish 
clay or stone-gray, heavily spotted and blotched with umber, drab, and even lavender 
Av. size, .87 x .63. 

General Range.—Chiefly eastern North America, west to edge of Great Plains, breeding 
in Northern United States and more southern British Provinces; rare or locally distributed 
west of the Rocky Mountains but probably extending its range westerly; in winter south 
to the West Indies and South America. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—This handsome species is a regular sumnier resident 
in the valley of the Okanagan. It is common at Penticton and scarce although still breeding 
as far north as Vernon and Lumby. I have also seen it frequently at Chilliwack on the 
lower Fraser, and believe that it may have bred there for I have taken both adults and 
young in July. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Reported by Dr. Merrill as breeding in the 
valley of the St. Joseph River in Idaho and by Dr. A. G. Prill as occurring at Scio, Oregon. 
These appearances taken in conjunction with the bird’s well known residence in British 
Columbia make its occurrence in eastern Washington, at least during migrations, almost 
certain. 


IT is matter for the greatest congratulation that the Bobolink has made its appearance 
in the Pacific Northwest and we have reason to believe that the species will become 
thoroughly established in our more open valleys. While its ways hereabouts are still 
comparatively little known the very mention of its name will serve to recall to many 
minds pleasant memories of childhood in Ontario, or, it may be, in New England. For 
next after Bluebird, the coming of Bobolink marks the broadest step in that golden stair 
of springtime, by which the eastern bird-lover yearly attains the height of ornithological 
joy. His coming heralds that tidal wave of migration which begins somewhere during the 
last week in April, and sweeps over the iand till the middle of May or the 1st of June. 
Without waiting for their more modest mates, the males press northward, hot-winged, to 
riot for a while over the dank meadows in bachelor companies. and to perfect that marvel 
of tumultuous song. Oh how they sing! those Bacchanals of springtime. From fence-post 
or tree-top, or quivering in mid-air, they pour forth such an ecstacy of liquid gurgling 
notes as must thrill the very clods. Such exuberance of spirit, such reckless abandon of 
mirth-compelling joy would cure a sick preacher on blue Monday. As the bird sings he 
bows and scrapes and pirouettes till, as Wheaton says, “he resembles a French dancing 
master in uniform, singing, fiddling, dancing, and calling off at the same time.’ 
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severely plain suit like that of the female. A month or so is spent by both old and young 
in recruiting strength—a season which is passed for the most part in loose flocks—and then 
the leisurely journey southward is begun, about the twentieth of August. The sole and 
characteristic note from this on is a metallic dink or chink. There is little concert about 
their southward movement, and the air in middle latitudes may resound with dink cries at 
any time of night, and often in the daytime, for a month. The birds gather in immense 
numbers in the reeds of the Chesapeake region, and are slaughtered by thousands for the 
market, where they are known as “Reed-birds.” Later in their retreat they infest the rice- 
swamps of the Carolinas and Georgia, where they are also killed in great numbers, with 
perhaps some little show of justice. But surely if our Southern neighbors could realize of 
how much delicious music they deprive us another vear, they would not be so cruel. It is 
a great pity that the burden of the musician’s support does not fall more heavily upon us, 
for how cheerfully would we bear it! 


B. C. & H. No. 2. 
HOARY REDPOLL. 


A. O. U. No. 527a. Acanthis hornemannii exilipes (Coues). 

Description.—Adu/t: Somewhat similar to 4. linaria (q. v. p. 82) but much paler, less 
streaked and more extensively white; crown crimson; feathers of extreme forehead dusky 
tipped with hoary; lores and throat (narrowly) dusky; color pattern of upperparts as in 
linaria but dusky streaks smaller and less distinct, the flaxen paler, nearly white; rump pure 
white or rosy-tinged, unmarked; underparts white, the breast tinged with rosy; the sides 
streaked, faintly and sparsely, with dusky, the crissum nearly immaculate. Length much as 
in A. linarta, the feet smaller and weaker. 

General Range.—Of circumboreal distribution but not so northerly as A. hornemannii; 
breeds in Arctic and sub-arctic America and migrates to northern border of United States 
in winter. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Typical specimens of this form have been taken in 
winter at Quesnelle by Mr. Sidney Williams. One absolutely typical as regards shape of 
bill but showing an admixture of /inaria in plumage was taken by myself at Sumas on the 
southern border. 


Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Redpolls frequent the eastern portion of the 
State in myriads in winter and there is no reasonable doubt that the hosts include a small 
percentage of this species, as elsewhere along the northern border of the United States. 


B. C. & H. No. 3. 
McCOWN’S LONGSPUR. 


A. O. U. No. 539. Rhynchophanes mccownii (Lawrence). 

Description.—Adult male in summer: Crown black bordered by white superciliary ; 
remaining upperparts slaty gray varied by dusky streaks and lighter gray and ochraceous 
edgings; median coverts chestnut; a rectangular area of white centrally on tail involving 
all feathers save middle pair; sides of head whitish with slaty auriculars; throat white 
bounded by black maxillary stripe; a crescentic patch of black on breast, shading posteriorly 
through slaty black, thence to whitish of remaining underparts. Bill blackish paling basally 
below; feet brownish black. Female in summer: Similar to male but paler and duller, 
crown like back and breast slaty gray; bill and feet lighter brown. Jn winter, plumage of 
both sexes duller and black pattern of adult male nearly effaced by grayish ends of feathers. 
Length about 6.00; wing 3.50; tail 2.25; bill .50; tarsus .65. 

General Range.—Region of the Upper Missouri and its tributaries, north to Saskatche- 
wan, west regularly to Rocky Mountains, casually further; south in winter to Texas, 
Arizona and Mexico; breeds from Colorado northwards. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—I shot an adult male at Chilliwack on June rst, 
1887, and two years later took two females at the same spot. These could hardly have 
been accidental and their occurrence at that season hints at a northern distribution in the 
breeding season of which we are still ignorant. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Because of the configuration of the land as 
well as proximity all Chilliwack and Sumas records are presumptive for northern Washington. 
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B. C. & H.. No. 4. 
HARRIS'S SPARROW, 


A. O. U. No, 553. Zonotrichia querula (Nutt.). 

Synonym.—Hoopen Crown Srarrow. 

Description.—Adult male; Crown, face, and throat jet black; sides of head ashy white; 
breast and below white; sides, flanks, and crissum with a tawny wash and obscurely streaked ; 
above, brown of various shades, inclining to bay on the nape, decidedly olivaceous on rump 
and upper tail-coverts ; feathers of upper back, scapulars, and tg Popp black centrally; 
wings and tail fuscous; bill coral-red. Female: Similar but with black of head and throat 
restricted. Jn winter the plumage of both sexes is toned down by ochraceous wash of upper 

parts and sides, and the feathers of the crown are bordered narrowly with ashy or buff. 
ength 6.75-7.75; wing 3.20-3.60; tail 3.30-3.75. 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; black hood (especially throat) of adults. 

Nesting.—Known only from Bendire's description of a set not certainly identified. 
Supposed to nest on ground or low in bushes. Eggs white, thickly sprinkled with brown. 
Ay, size, .85 x .65. 

General Range.—Middle United States from Illinois, Missouri, and lowa west to 
middle Kansas and the Dakotas, and from Texas north to Manitoba and probably Hudson 
Bay. Accidental on Vancouver Island and in British Columbia and Oregon. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—A notable invasion of British Columbia by this 
sparrow of the Middle West occurred during the winter of 1894-5. Specimens were taken 
by A. T. Maynard at Cadboro Bay in October, by W. B. Anderson at Comox in November, 
and by the writer at Sumas in January. At the last-named locality the pair taken were 
associated with Juncoes in a barn-yard on Sumas Prairie. Another was seen a month later 
at Chilliwack, All of these, be it noted, were young birds. 

Occurrence in Washington.— Presumptive, as above. 


B. C. & H. No. 5. 
WESTERN GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. 


AW O. LU. No 54a. Coturniculus savannarum bimaculatus (Swains.). 


Description.—Adults in spring: Crown blackish brown, parted by a median stripe of 
buffy gray; nape gray, spotted with chestnut; remaining upperparts black and fuscous, 
feathers edged with gray and tipped with rufous in varying preppsvone \e single feather, 
as from the greater wing-coverts, will exhibit the four colors); below, buffy gray, brightest 
on the breast; the sides and flanks washed with rufous; an elongated spot over the eye, 
bend of the wing, and edge of wing near alula, yellow; bill horn-color above, yellow below; 
feet yellow. /n winter: Brighter colored, with less of black and more of chestnut, Length 
4.85-5.20; wing 2.50; tail 1.75; bill AB. Female slightly smaller. 

Recognition Marks.—Warbler size; unmarked below; bright yellow edge of wing; 
grasshopper notes; an obscure, close- hiding, terrestrial species. 

Nesting.— Vest: on the ground, well concealed by grass tussock; made of grasses, and 
sometimes lined with hair. Eggs: 4-6, clear white, speckled and spotted with reddish brown, 
chiefly about larger end. Av. size, .73 x .55. 

General Range.—WesStern North America from the Plains to the Pacific, south to 
Mexico and Lower California. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—A scarce though regular breeder throughout the 
Okanagan Valley from Penticton and Osoyoos to Vernon. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—lf as above, bird must occur also in the lower 
Okanogan valley upon the Washington side and probably in the parallel valleys of Ferry 
and Stevens counties. 


B. C. & H. No, 6. 
ALASKAN YELLOW WARBLER. 


A. O. U. No. 652). Dendroica aestiva rubiginosa (Pallas). 

Description. —Similar to D. aestiva (q. v. p. 178) but upperparts darker and duller, 
more olivaceous and with narrower edgings on wings and tail Adult female also duller 
yellow below. 

General Range.—Alaska both coastwise and in the interior, south through British 
Columbia to Vancouver Island; south in winter to southern California, Texas and Central 
America. 
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Occurrence in British Columbia.—As above: Vancouver Island specimens are doubt- 
fully referred to this form but they average lighter than those taken further north. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Doubtless the commoner form during the 
migrations but alleged difference in coloration not sufficient to arouse suspicion afield. 


B. C. & H. No. 7. 
WILSON’S WARBLER. 


A. O. U. No. 685. Wilsonia pusilla (Wils.). 

Description.—Similar to W. p. pileolata (q. v. p. 208) but averaging smaller; coloration 
duller, the upperparts more olivaceous, the yellow of underparts not so bright. Wing 2.16; 
tail 1.89; bill .32; tarsus .70. 

General Range.—Eastern North America west to eastern border of Great Plains, 
casually west to and into Rocky Mountains during migrations; breeding north of United 
States to Labrador, Hudson Bay and Manitoba; south in winter to Santo Domingo and 
eastern Mexico. 

Qccurrence in British Columbia.—The Black-capped Warblers undoubtedly shade 
into the duller form in the eastern portion of the Province during the migrations. Resident 
birds at Okanagan appear to be W. p. pileolata. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Probably casual during the migrations east 
of the Cascades. 


B. C. & H. No. 8. 
AUDUBON’S HERMIT THRUSH. 


A. O. U. No. 759a. Hylocichla guttata auduboni (Baird). 

Synonym.—Rocxy Mountain Hermit Turusu. 

Description.—‘Similar in coloration to H. g. sequotensis [g. v. p. 237] but decidedly 
larger” (Ridgway). Wing 4.00; tail 2.95; bill .58; tarsus 1.18. 

General Range.—Breeding in Rocky Mountain district of United States and British 
Columbia from Arizona northward; also westward to Lower California and Nevada; south 
in winter to Texas and the highlands of Guatemala. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Resident in the eastern portion of the Province. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Probably the resident form in Stevens County. 


B. C. & H. No. 9. 
LONG-TAILED CHICKADEE. 


A. O. U. No. 735 a. Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis (Harris). 

Description.—Similar to P. atricapillus (q. v. p. 273) but averaging larger and with 
longer tail; coloration also clearer and brighter; white edgings of wings and tail broader 
and purer; black of cap rather more extensive; white of underparts purer. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain region of United States and British Columbia. 

Cccurrence in British Columbia.—The resident form in the eastern part of the 
Province. The “island” of true atricapillus probably encroaches upon our southern borders 
but all my specimens have been labelled septentrionalis and have passed unchallenged in 
the East. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Probably the resident form in the mountain 
district of the extreme northeastern portion of the State. 


B. C. & H. No. ro. 
GRAY KINGBIRD. 


A. O. U. No. 445. Tyrannus dorsinicensis (Gmel.). 

Description.—Similar to T. tyrannus (q. v. p. 360) but larger; crown-patch as before 
but upperparts grayish plumbeous, merely darker on head; below white, shaded with ashy 
on breast and sides, under wing- and tail-coverts faintly tinged with yellow; wings and tail 
dusky, edged with whitish or yellowish, the tail barely touched on tip with whitish. Five o) 
Six outer primaries emarginate. Length 9.00; wing 4.50; tail 4.00; bill 1.00. 

General Range.—Florida and the West Indies, north occasionally to South Carolina; 
accidental in Massachusetts and British Columbia. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Accidental. A specimen was taken on Cape Beale 
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on the agth of September, 1889, by Miss Cox and presented to the Provincial Museum. 
The larger species of this group, the 7yrannidae, are somewhat prone to wander but this is 
perhaps the most remarkable instance upon record, 


B. C. & H. No. 1x. 
AMERICAN BARN OWL, 


A. O. U. No. 365. Aluco pratincola (Bonap.). 

Description.—Adult; General color of upperparts ochraceous yellow; this lightly over- 
laid or mottled with gray, the typical mottled gray feathers having dusky centers and white 
tips; indistinct dusky bars on wing-quills and tail-feathers, clearest centrally; entire under- 
parts white, usually more or less washed with fulvous or tawny, and sparingly but sharp] 
speckled with dusky; facial disk white or whitish or tinged variously with oc’ caneinenete 
dark brown, or even claret; the edges of the disk rusty and dark brown on the tips of the 
feathers; bill light; feet light, nearly naked. The folded wing extends to or beyond the 
end of the tail. Nestlings are covered with fluffy white down. Length 14,00-18.00; wing 
12.25-1'4.00; tail 5.25-7.50; tarsus 2.25-3.25; bill along culmen 1.00-1.25. 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; light colors. especially below; strongly marked facial 
disk; top-heavy appearance. 

Nesting.—Nest: in hollow trees or in crevices about towers, pigeon-houses, earth-banks, 
etc., lined scantily with sticks and trash. Eggs: 5-11, white, ovate. Av. size, 1.70 x 1.30. 

General Range.—United States, rarely to the northern border, and Ontario, southward 
through Mexico; normal northern limit of breeding range about latitude 41°. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—A breeding female just captured (April, 1909) near 
Ladner’s Landing gives this southern species an established place upon our records. The 
bird is so exclusively nocturnal in its habits that our former oversight is not at all to be 
wondered at. 

Presumed Occurrence in Washington.—There are a number of Oregon records for 
this species and the record above noted makes a strong case for the Barn Owl as a bird of 
Washington. 


B. C. & H. No. x2. 
GREAT HORNED OWL. 


A. O. U. No. 375. Bubo virginianus (Gmel.). 

Description.—Similar to B. v. lagophonus (q. v. p. 478) but coloration averaging darker. 
Western examples probably represent merely individual variation of B. v. lagophonus or 
_ v. saturatus, since B. virginianus is strictly non-migratory. W. L. D.] 

General Range.—Eastern North America north to Labrador, west to eastern border 

of Great Plains, or, northerly, to Rocky Mountains (?). 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—T wo specimens taken at Chilliwack when laid along- 

side of an Eastern (Ontario) bird were absolutely indistinguishable, being very rufous and 
moderately light-colored. 


B. C. &.H. No. 1g. 
RED-BELLIED HAWK, 


A. O. U. No. 330b. Buteo lineatus elegans (Cass.). 

Description.—Adult: Above rich chocolate-brown, fuscous and grayish brown, varied 
by rufous and ochraceous, especially on head and back, and by whitish on scapulars and 
inner quills; lesser wing-coverts extensively rufous, forming a red “shoulder”; wing-quills 
and greater coverts dusky-barred and white-spotted and -tipped, forming irregular bars; ends 
of primaries and tail principally blackish, the latter crossed by four or five narrow, white 
bands, and tipped with white; upper tail-coverts barred and tipped with white, affording 
occasional suggestion of white rump; four outer primaries deeply emarginate; underparts 
rich chestnut-rufous, of variable intensity, sometimes dark enough to obliterate all markings, 
at others exhibiting streaks of darker on sides of neck, throat and breast, and barring on 
tibia, but under-pattern of tail always distinct. Cere and feet chrome-yellow; bill blackish; 
claws black. /mmature: Different: dark brown or fuscous above, only traces of rufous on 
wing-coverts, etc.; spotting of quills ochraceous; tail dusky, with seven or eight grayish 
bars which become more ochraceous and gradually obsolete basally; underparts not so 
richly colored as in adult, heavily streaked and meine with dark brown, Adult male, length: 
18.00-20.00; wing 11.50-13.50; tail 7.50-9.00. Adult female, length: 20.00-22.00; wing 12.00- 
14.00; tail 8.50-10.00, 
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Recognition Marks.—Crow size: rufous shoulder distinctive; underparts usually rich 
red; averaging a little smaller than Swainsoni. 

Nesting.—Nest-: in trees, of sticks, sometimes lined with bark strips and the like. 
Eggs: 3-5, pale bluish white, with a rough or chalky surface, and spotted or blotched with 
rufous or yellowish brown: occasionally unmarked. Avy. size, 2.14 X 1.67. 

General Range.—Western Texas to the Pacific, north, regularly, to Oregon, less com- 
monly to British Columbia; south to Lower California. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—i have twice seen undoubted adults of this Buzzard 
at Chilliwack but have been unable to take a specimen. The coloration of the tail and the 
under surface of the wings is of a very conspicuous pattern and when the bird is seen 
sailing overhead its identification js easy to one acquainted with the Eastern form. 

Occurrence in Washington.—Presumptive as above. Also tentative records for Fast- 
side. 


B. C. & H. No. 14. 
WHITE GYRFALCON. 


A. O. U. No. 353. Falco islandicus Brunn. 

Description.—Adult: General color pure white, unmarked on head and underparts, or 
with mere traces of blackish on crown and flags; remaining upperparts marked, barred or 
transversely spotted in variable pattern with slaty black—much like the Snowy Owl in this 
regard. Bull bluish; cere, eyelids and feet yellow; iris brown. Young birds are still white 
but are marked more heavily with dark brown, chiefly in lengthwise pattern, Length of 
adult male 22.00; wing 14.00-15.00; tail 9.00: bill 95; tarsus 2.40. Female 23.00; wing 
15.50-16.50; tail 10.00. 

General Range.— Arctic regions, including Arctic America and Greenland; wandering 
south in winter to Labrador, Maine and British Columbia 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—A fine adult male was brought to me at Comox in 
December, 1903. It had been killed by a boy with a “22” rifle on the 4th of the month. 


B. C. & H. No. 15. 
RICHARDSON’S GROUSE. 

A. O. U. No. 207 b. Dendrapus obscurus richardsonii (Dougl.). 

Description.—Similar to D. 0. fuliginosus (q. v. p. 571) but somewhat lighter in 
coloration, the female also with less of tawny; the terminal gray of the tail (in both sexes) 
reduced or wanting. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain region of the northern United States and British 
Columbia, shading into D. obscurus in southern Idaho and Wyoming, and into D. 0. 
fuliginosus along western boundaries of range. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—All specimens taken east of the Cascades are re- 
ferred to this form. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—We should expect to find the Richardson 


Grouse the prevailing form in the Kalispell Range and in the Blue Mountains, but further 
study is necessary to elucidate this point. 


B. C. & H. No. 16. 
SNOWY HERON. 


A. O. U. No. 197. Egretta candidissima (Gmel.). 

Synonym.—Lirr_e Waite Ecret. 

Description. 4 duli_ in breeding plumage: Entire plumage pure white; a bunch of 
forty or fifty “aigrettes” originates on middle of back and reaches to or beyond tail: 
character of plumes as in Herodias egretta (q. v. p. 629) but delicately recurved toward 
tip; a lengthened occipital crest of decomposed feathers: feathers on side of neck below 
somewhat similar to those on back, not recurved; lores, eyes, and toes yellow; bill black, 
yellow at base; legs mainly black. Adult after breeding season and immature: Without 
dorsal plumes. Length 20.00-27.00; wing 9.75; bill 2.00-3.50: tarsus 4.15. 

General Range.—Temperate and tropical America from Long Island and Oregon south 
to Argentine Republic and Chili, casually to Nova Scotia and southern British Columbia. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Wanderer and perhaps formerly summer visitor 
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from the south. Two specimens taken on Burrard Inlet in May, 1870, one of which is now 
in the Provincial Museum, 
Occurrence in Washington.—Has undoubtedly crossed the State, as above. 


B. C. & H. No. 17. 


WHITE-FACED GLOSSY IBIS. 


A. O. U. No. 187. Plegadis guarauna (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult; Bill curved downward, black, reddening on tip; lores and eye- 
lids naked, lake-red, this area and hase of bill above and below surrounded by narrow 
border of white feathers, the “face”; head, neck and underparts rich purplish chestnut; 
upperparts dark, with brilliant metallic iridescence of green, golden-green, violet and purple— 
surpassingly beautiful! Young entirely lustrous green, giving place to brownish or gray 
below in transition to chestnut of adult. Length ur adult male 22.00-24.00; wing 10.00-11.00; 
tail 4.00; bill 5.00-5.50; tarsus 3.75. Female smaller, 

Nesting.—Nesits in colonies in reeds; composed of broken-down reeds attached to 
living ones; well built and deeply cupped. Eggs: 3 or 4, deep bluish-green. Av. size, 
2.00 x 1.40. 

General Range.—Chiefly western United States, especially western Texas, east to 
Florida, north to Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and Oregon; casually to British Columbia; 
south through West Indies, Mexico, Central America and tropical South America. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—One specimen taken in the early fall of 1004 at 
Sardis (Chilliwack Valley), a young bird in fest plumage. Another is said to have been 
taken on Salt Springs Island, and there is supposed to be a still earlier record but there 
are no specimens to substantiate these. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—These birds still breed in large numbers about 
some of the interior lakes of Oregon. Very similar conditions exist on a smaller scale in 
eastern Washington and it is almost certain that the birds formerly occurred here if they 
do not now do so. 


B. C. & H. No. 18. 
STILT SANDPIPER. 


AO. U. No 233. Micropalama himantopus ( Bonap.). 

Description.—Adult in summer: Upperparts blackish with considerable buffy, or 
tawny, and white edging; a blackish line orn bill to eye; auriculars rufous—the color 
continued indistinctly around back of head; top of head dusky streaked with whitish; the 
remainder of head and neck dull white, dusky-streaked; wing-coverts and secondaries gray- 
ish, the latter edged with white; primaries fuscous; rump ashy; upper tail-coverts white, 
barred and striped with dusky; underparts whitish, streaked with dusky and ochraceous on 
fore breast, elsewhere dusky-barred; bill and feet greenish black. Adult in winter: Above 
brownish gray with traces of black and tawny mottling, or not, the feathers more or less 
edged with whitish; upper tail-coverts white; the tail white, the feathers bordered with 
brownish gray; underparts white shaded with grayish, and more or less dusky-streaked on 
sides of neck. throat, and sides; legs and feet greenish yellow. /mmature: Similar to adult 
in winter but blackish above, and with edgings of ochraceous-buff; breast and sides more or 
less buffy-tinged. Length 7.50-9.00; wing 5.15; bill 1.65; tarsus 1.62. 

Recognition Marks.—Chewink size; bill with flattened punctate tip; comparatively 
long legs. 

 aesenl Range.—Eastern North America, breeding north of the United States, and 
migrating in winter to Bermuda, West Indies, and Central and South America. Casual 
west of the Rockies. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—I shot two specimens September roth, 18909, at 
Sumas Lake, the only ones I have ever seen. Both birds were in the first plumage. 


B. C. & H. No. 19. 
SOLITARY SANDPIPER, 

A. O. U. No. 256. Helodromas solitarius (Wils.). 

Description.—Similar to H. s. cinnamomeus (q. v, p. 671) but sides of head darker 
and spotting of upperparts white or creamy, never cinnamomeus. 

General Range.—North America except Pacific coast region, but casually westward 
to Pacific; breeding chiefly north of the United States and wintering in South America 
south to Argentine Republic. ; : / 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Both forms of the Solitary Sandpiper occur in the 
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Okanagan district in about equal numbers, as is proved by a series collected by myself in the 
past four years. Neither breed, though young with down still adhering have been taken. 
The typical form is also of regular occurrence at Chilliwack on the west side of the Cascade 
Mountains during the migrations. 

Occurrence in Washington.—Must traverse the State during migrations en route to 
northern breeding grounds. 


BinGecuhicnNOs20- 
LONG-TAILED JAEGER. 


A. O. U. No, 38. Stercorarius longicaudus Vieill. 

Description.—Adult: Top of head, including eyes and lores, black; remainder of head 
and neck abruptly white (narrowly above, on occiput only) tinged save on chin and throat 
with straw-yellow; underparts white; remaining upperparts deep slaty, changing on remiges 
and lateral tail-feathers to lustrous black; wing-linings and under, surface of tail slaty ; 
central pair of tail-feathers greatly produced, 8-10 inches beyond lateral feathers, blackening 
distally. Bull dusky; tarsi leaden-blue; tibize and feet. black. There is a dark phase wherein 
the entire plumage becomes slaty or sooty, as in other species of Jaegers, but this is very 
rare, almost negligible. Length of adult 20.00-23.00, of which the tail 10.00-16.00, the lateral 
tail-feathers about 6.25; wing 13.50; bill 1.18; tarsus 1.60. 

Recognition Marks.—Small crow size; smaller in body than the Parasitic Jaeger; the 
greatly lengthened and tapering central pair of tail-feathers distinctive. 

General Range.—The northern hemisphere, breeding chieHy within the Arctic circle; 
irregularly south in winter to the northern border of United States, casually to California 
and Gulf of Mexico. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—This bird is a scarce though regular fall migrant 
down the lower Fraser Valley, being usually seen about the time of the autumnal equinox. 
I have seen birds at Sumas headed straight south, so that their occurrence in Washington is a 
certainty. It also occurs occasionally in fall at least upon the lakes of the interior and I 
have taken specimens at Okanagan. Only white-breasted adults and pale-colored young have 
been seen at any time and this entire absence of melanistic individuals I have found to be 
characteristic of parasiticus as well. 


B. C. & H. No. 21. 
GLAUCOUS GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 42. Larus hyperboreus Gunnerus. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Mantle pale pearl gray; remaining plumage pure 
white; primaries entirely white or pale gray basally fading into white on tips, their shafts 
straw-yellow. Bill chrome yellow with vermilion spot at angle; feet and legs livid flesh- 
color; iris light hazel. Jn winter: Iris golden yellow; bill and feet paler than in summer; 
head and hind-neck lightly touched with pale brownish gray. Jmmature: Sordid white, 
shaded below with brownish and slightly mottled above with pale reddish brown; bill flesh- 
colored, tipped with black—always the whitest of local young gulls. Length of adult: 
2°,00-32.c0; wing 17.00-18.50; tail 8.co; bill 2.50-3.00, depth at nostril 80; tarsus 3-00-3.25 

Recognition Marks.—Largest of local gulls; plumage almost white above; primaries 
with tips broadly white distinctive. 

General Range.—Northern and Arctic seas, circumpolar; south in winter in North 
America casually to San Francisco, the Great Lakes and Long Island. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—One immature bird taken at Comox Dee. 15th, 1903. 
Large white-winged gulls either of this species or one of its congeners are frequently seen 
on Okanagan Lake, but these seem more the size of Ie ucopterus of which there is no western 
record. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Large white birds which are almost certainly 
immature specimens of true glawcuws are occasionally seen in winter on Puget Sound but in 
default of specimens we have preferred to enter them here. There is no rumor of the 
appearance of adults hereabouts but those which have been recorded from the California 
coast doubtless passed along our western shores. 


B.C. & He Nos 22: 
IVORY GULL. 


A. O. U. No. 39. Pagophila alba (Cunn.). 
Description.—Adult: Plumage entirely pure white, the shafts of the primaries straw 
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nga Bill greenish-gray changing to yellow on tip and along tomia; eyelids red; irides 
rown; feet black. Immature: “Front and sides of head dusky gray; upper part of 
all round, irregularly spotted with the same. Scapulars and upper and under wing-coverts, 
with brown and black spots, most numerous along lesser coverts. Tips of primaries and 
tail-feathers with dusky spots” (Coues). Length of adult 16.00-19.00; wing 13.75; bill 1.40, 
depth at nostril .45; tarsus 1.45. 
General Range.—Polar seas, south casually in winter to northern United States. 
Occurrence in British Columbia.—A fine adult of this species was taken at Penticton 
by Mr. J. T. Studley on October, 1897. No cold or stormy weather had occurred to account 
for the appearance of this Arctic Gull so far from its habitat. Another specimen was taken 
at Dease Lake, Cassiar, by James Porter, Esq., in September, 1899. 


B,C. & Hi. No. 232. 
EUROPEAN WIDGEON. 


A. O. U. No. 136. Mareca penelope (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult male: Similar to that of M. americana (q. v. p. 770) but top of 
head buffy or creamy buffy instead of white,—green wanting or showing only in traces; 
throat blackish; red of head and neck rufous-brown. Adult female: Similar to that of 
M. americana but head and neck deeper ochraceous-buff or rusty. Size of americana. 

General Range.— Northern parts of the Old World and Greenland. In North America 
breeds on the Aleutians and wanders south, irregularly to California, less commonly along 
the Atlantic sea-board and in the eastern interior. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—‘Rare. Two specimens, one taken near Victoria 
February, 1899, and another near Saanich” (Kermode). 

Occurrence in Washington.—There are a number of Oregon records and the bird 
undoubtedly occurs on Puget Sound. probably with some degree of regularity, in winter and 
on migrations. 


B. C. & H. No. 24. 
ROSS'S SNOW GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 170. Chen rossii Cassin. 

Description.—Coloration exactly as in C. hyperboreus (q. v. p. 821). “Bill small, out- 
line of feathers on side of upper mandible nearly straight instead of strongly convex, studded 
at base with numerous papillae, and much less exposure of teeth in a blackish recess than 
in anv of the other species.” Length about 21.00; wing 14.50; tail 5.00; bill 1.50; tarsus 2.50. 

General Range.—Arctic America, in the interior; south in winter through western 
United States to southern California. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Rather rare but several records from widely separ- 
ated localities. 

Occurrence in Washington.—A moral certainty, since not uncommon in winter in 
California. Sportsmen should be on the lookout for a white Goose no bigger than a Mallard. 


B. C. & H. No. 25. 
EMPEROR GOOSE. 


A. O. U. No. 176. Philacte canagica (Sevast.). 

Description.—Adult: General plumage bluish-gray tinged with lilac, each feather 
sharply defined by a twinned crescent of black and white, producing a handsomely scaled 
appearance; head and back of neck white tinged with brownish yellow; throat and fore-neck, 
broadly, black; flight feathers and their coverts slaty; tail white; bill chiefly livid flesh-color; 
feet orange-yellow. Young birds are less conspicuously crescent-marked and have head and 
neck dusky speckled with white. Length of adult 25.00-28.00; wing 15.00-17.00; tail 5.00-6.00; 
bill 1.50; tarsus 3.00, 

General Range.—Coasts and islands of Bering Sea, chiefly about Norton Sound and 
the Yukon delta; wintering among the Aleutians and along the coasts of southern Alaska, 
casually south to northern California. 

Occurrence in British Columbia.—Specimen taken at Chemainus, V. 1, Nov. 25th, 
1894. The bird was shot while in company with some Canada Geese and was exposed for 
sale in a Victoria market, where John Fannin secured it. 

Occurrence in Washington.—No positive record but birds reported from California 
must have passed along our western coas.. 
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DIVISION 1D. 
WASHINGTON HYPOTHETICAL LIST. 


Description of species not known to occur in British Columbia but likely to 
occur or to have occurred in Washington. ‘The list includes not only those 
species whose claim to admission as birds of Washington rests only upon pre- 
sumptive or inconclusive evidence but those whose status as species is not clearly 
established. 

H. No. 26. 
ARKANSAW GOLDFINCH. 


A. O. U. No. 530. Astragalinus psaltria (Say). 

Description.—Adult male: Crown black; wings black, the primaries white basally, 
showing exposed patch, quills and greater coverts white-tipped; tail black, the three outer- 
most feathers extensively white on inner webs; remaining upperparts plain olive-green; ear- 
coverts olive; underparts canary yellow. Female and young: Similar but duller, crown color 
of back and white tail-spots reduced or wanting. Length about 4.50; wing 2.50; tail 1.60; 
bill .38. 

General Range.—Western United States north to Colorado, Utah and Oregon, south 
to Cape St. Lucas and Sonora. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Not uncommon in the vicinity of Portland 
and therefore likely to be found along our southern border. 


Hs NO. 27- 


LECONTE’S SPARROW. 


A. O. U. No. 548. Ammodramus leconteii (Audubon). 

Description.—Adults: “Crown with two black stripes in sharp contrast to buffy and 
grayish median stripe; sides of head and superciliary buffy or yellowish brown; hind-neck 
chestnut, feathers edged with grayish; rest of upperparts brownish, marked strikingly with 
blackish and buffy, the feathers black, notched with grayish, with rufous and buffy cream 
U-shaped edgings; belly white; sides and flanks streaked; bill small and slender; tail 
graduated” (Bailey). Length about 5.00; wing 2.00; tail 1.95; bill .37. 

General Range.—The Great Plains, breeding in prairie marshes north to Assiniboia, 
east to Illinois; south in winter to Southern States; accidental in Idaho. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—In June, 1905, I saw a sparrow with a gradu- 
ated tail in a marsh adjoining Brook Lake, which I suspect to have been this species. The 
bird skulked very closely and I was unable to obtain it. 


H. No. 28. 
OREGON SONG SPARROW. 


A. O. U. Waiting List. Melospiza melodia phaea (A. K. Fisher). 

Description.—Similar to M. m. morphna (q. v. p. 142) but darker: most like M. c. 
rufina but much smaller. Wing .68; tail .65; bill .11; tarsus 22.2. 

General Range.—‘Immediate vicinity of coast from Rogue River to Yaquina, Oregon.” 

Occurrence in Washington.—A specimen taken by Mr. J. M. Edson near Bellingham 
is so identified by the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, but the very fact of its occurrence 
in the heart of the range of M. m. morphna argues strongly against the validity of the 
proposed subspecies. 


H. No. 29. 
SHUMAGIN FOX SPARROW. 


A. O. U. 585 a. Passerella iliaca unalaschensis (Gmelin). 

Description.—Type of Northwestern forms—see page 148. 

General Range.—‘Shumagin Islands and Alaska Peninsula (Kukak Bay, etec.), Alaska; 
Unalaska Island?” (Ridgway). 
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Occurrence in Washington.—Certain to occur during the migrations. I have narrowly 
observed Fox Sparrows which appeared under the binoculars to belong bere, but we have 
taken no specimens. ’ 

H. No. 3o. 
YAKUTAT FOX SPARROW. 


Not \. OU. Passeretla iliaca annectens Ridgway. 

Description.—‘Similar to P. i. msularts (q. v. p. a8) but smaller (the bill especially) 
and coloration slightly browner. Young much darker than corresponding stage of P. 4 
insularis” (Ridgway). 

General Range.—"Coast of Alaska from Cross Sound to Prince William Sound (to 
Cook Inlet); in winter south to California, 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—An adult female taken by Miss Jennie V. 
Getty at Kirkland in the winter of 1 9, has just been returned from Washington, D. C., 
bearing the label “Passerella iliaca meruloides.’ Having mislaid my copy of the Daily 
Taxonomic Bulletin 1 am unable (on the eve of coming from press) to precisely allocate 
this specimen but presume that it belongs near here. 


H. No. 31. 


ARCTIC TOWHEE. 


A_O. U. No. 588. Pipilo maculatus arcticus (Swains.). 

Description.—Similar to M. m. megalonyx (q. v. p. 160) but white markings on 
scapulars, wings, etc., more extensive, the black of back, etc., more strongly tinged with 
Seer: feet smaller with less developed claws, that of the hind toe not longer than its 

igit. 

General Range.—"Central region of N. Am., from limit of erythrophthalmus in Kansas, | 
Nebraska, and Dakota, to that of oregonus in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia; 
N. in summer to the region of the Saskatchewan; S. in winter to Texas; in the S. Rocky 
Mt. region melting into megalonyx” (Coues). 

Occurrence in Washington.—The doctors disagree as to the precise northern limits of 
megalonyx, and it may well be that specimens from the northeastern portion of the State 
should be entered as arcticus. 


H. No. 32. 


PALE VARIED THRUSH. 


A. O. U. 763a. Ixoreus naevius meruloides (Swains.). 

Description.—Said to differ from /. naevius (q. v. p 248) only in the lighter coloration 
of the female. Alleged to be the breeding form from the northern interior of Alaska. If 
the subspecies is valid it undoubtedly occurs in Washington during migrations. 


H. No. 33. 


CHESTNUT-BACKED BLUEBIRD. 


A. O. U. No. 767 a. Sialia mexicana bairdi Ridgway. 

Description.—Similar to S. mexicana (q. v, p. 254) but back of adult male pure chest- 
nut in contrast with surrounding blue. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain region south to Mexico. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Dr. J. C. Merrill, writing from Fort Sherman, 
Idaho, enters the local Bluebirds as bairdi. Specimens from our northeastern border are 
undoubtedly transitional but it is perhaps well enough to regard our eastern line as the 
arbitrary limit of occidentalis. 


H. No. 34. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NUTHATCH. 


A. O. U. No. 727¢. Sitta carolinensis nelsoni Mearns. 

Description.—“Similar to S. c. aculeata (q. v. p. 287) but larger, with stouter bill; 
underparts less purely white, more strongly shaded with pray on sides and flanks; white 
subterminal spaces on lateral rectrices larger” (Ridgway) 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain district south to northern Mexico. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—May well prove to be the resident form on 
Stevens and adjacent counties. 
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HiesNow 35s 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CREEPER. 


A. O. U. No. 726b. Certhia familiaris montana Ridgway. 

Description.—Similar to C. f. zelotes (q. v. p. 205) but decidedly lighter and less brown 
above, with tawny of rump lighter and whitish streaks broader; superciliary broader, more 
purely white; underparts brighter; averaging larger. 

General Range.—Rocky Mountain district breeding from Arizona and New Mexico 
north to Alaska. 

Supposed Qccurrence in Washington.—Case very similar to that of the Bluebirds 
above. 

H. No. 36. 


WESTERN BLACK PHC:BE. 


A. O. U. No. 458a. Sayornis nigricans semiatra (Vigors). 

Description.—General color sooty brown or blackish, most intense on head and breast; 
belly and posterior underparts abruptly pure white; lining of wings, edges of inner seconda- 
ries, and outer web of outer tail-feathers whitish. Length 6.50-7.00; wing 3.70; tail 3.50; 
bill .50; tarsus .67. 

General Range.—‘ Mainly in Lower Sonoran zone on the Pacific Coast, from Oregon 
to Colima, Mexico; also most of Arizona” (Bailey). 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—The record by Hubbard (Zoe III., July, 1802, 
p. 143) of a bird seen near Chehalis has been made the basis of several inferential publica- 
tions. It is probable that the bird seen was really the Western Wood Pewee (Myiochanes 
richardsonit) which is significantly omitted from his list. Also concerning the much-quoted 
Salem record (American Naturalist, 1880, p. 637), Prof. O. B. Johnson informs me that he 
did not see the bird; it was only described to him. The fact is the entire tradition of Black 
Pheebes seen north of the Umpqua Valley in southern Oregon, wil] not bear examination. 


H. No. 37. 
PASSENGER PIGEON. 


A. O. U. No. 315. Ectopistes migratorius (Linn.). 

Synonyms.—\WiLp Picron. Micratory PrcEon. 

Description.—Adult male: Upperparts and head all around bluish slate, purest on 
head and rump, with beautiful metallic iridescence,—purplish red and golden on sides and 
back of neck, glossed with olive on back, heavily shaded with olive-gray on middle back 
and proximal portion of wings; the outer scapulars and inner wing-coverts and tertials 
spotted or tipped with velvety black; primaries fuscous, with some gray external edging; 
tail tapering, its feathers graduated for more than half its length, the central pair of 
feathers blackish, the remainder white on exposed portions and below; chest and below 
deep vinaceous-rufous, fading thru vinaceous pink on lower breast and sides to white of 
lower belly and crissum; iris orange, surrounding skin red; bill black; “feet lake red, 
drying an undefinable color.” Adult female: Similar to male, but brownish gray on head, 
paling on throat; underparts drab, fading to pale brownish gray on sides; iridescence of 
neck less marked; a little smaller. Length 15.c0-17.50; wing 8.25; tail 8.00-9.00; bill .72. 

General Range.—“Eastern North America from Hudson Bay southward, and west to 
the Great Plains, straggling thence to Nevada and Washington. Breeding range now mainly 
restricted to portions of the Canadas and the northern border of the United States as far 
west as Manitoba and the Dakotas.’—A. O. U. 1895. Now rare and verging on extinction 
with breeding haunts, 1f any, unknown (1909). 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—A somewhat careful examination of the Pas- 
senger Pigeon tradition, including the circumstantial account in the Auk, has convinced me 
that so far as Washington is concerned all alleged records are based on misidentification of 
the resident species, Columba fasciata. 


H. No. 38. 
GREEN HERON. 


A. O. U. No. 201. Butorides virescens (Linn.). 

Description.—Adult: Top of head and occipital crest glossy dark green (bottle- 
green) ; median line of throat and neck white, with admixture of greenish black posteriorly ; 
remainder of head and neck white, with admixture of greenish black posteriorly; remainder 
of head and neck rich maroon-chestnut, the feathers more or less decomposed; lower neck 
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with lengthened bare space behind; general color of back and wings green, the interscapulars 
lanceolate and tapering, with a glaucous or slaty cast and with white shafts; middle coverts 
bright bottle-green edged with buff; greater coverts dull bottle-green edged with whitish; 
the primaries dusky slate, with glaucous and greenish reflections; the inner primaries and 
secondaries narrowly tipped with white; underparts slaty or brownish y, with buffy or 
ochraceous washing, and irregularly outcropping white; bill dark green above, yellow below; 
iris and lores yellow; feet and legs ome iy. yellow. /mmature: cipital crest not so long; 
crown streaked with cinnamon; chestnut of neck not so deep, reduced in extent; back 
feathers unmodified, plain, glossy greenish; wing-coverts broadly margined with ochraceous, 
some of the feathers. with the outer scapulars, having wedge-shaped tips of buffy or whitish; 
underparts whitish, striped with greenish- and reddish-dusky, most heavily on sides of breast 
ay neck. Length 16.00-22,00; wing 7.25; tail 2.70; bill 2.47; tarsus 2.05; middle toe and 
claw 2.00. 

Recognition Marks.—Crow size; chestnut and greenish coloration above, 

Nesting.—Nest: a platform of sticks placed at moderate heights in bushes of swamp 
or trees of neighboring orchards, etc. Eggs: 3-6, pale greenish blue. Av. size, 1,50 x 1.14. 
Season: May; one brood. 

General Range.—Temperate North America from Ontario and Oregon, southward to 
Colombia, Venezuela, and the West Indies; Bermuda. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—-irdea virescens, J. M. Keck, Wilson Bulle- 
tin No. 47, June, 1904, p. 34.—"“Not common summer resident.” Mr. Keck does not feel 
absolutely sure of his records but in view of the bird’s known occurrence in the vicinity of 
Portland he may well have been correct. 


H. No. 39. 


DOWITCHER. 

A. O. U. No, 31. Macrorhamphus griseus (Gmel.). 

Description.—Similar to M. scolopaceus (q. v. p. 648) but smaller, with underparts 
more lightly colored (less rufescent) and neck and breast with more of dusky speckling. 
Length of adult 10.00-11.00; wing 2.65; bill 2.30; tarsus 1.40. 

General Range.—North America at large, or perhaps casual west of the Rockies; 
breeding in high latitudes; south in winter to Brazil. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Recorded by Merrill as taken on the St. 
Joseph marshes of northern Idaho: hence strongly inferential for Washington. The carly 
records (Baird, Cooper and Suckley, etc.) based on specimens still extant prove to have 
referred to M. scolopaceus. 


H. No. 40. 
BLACK-NECKED STILT. 


A. O. U. No. 225. Himantopus mexicanus (Mull). 

Description.—Adult male: A white spot above eye and another below eye nearly 
meeting behind; forehead, region about the base of bill. rump, upper tail-coverts, and entire 
underparts, except lining of wing, white; tail ashy gray above; remaining plumage glossy, 
greenish black; bill black; eye red; legs and feet lake red (drying yellow). Adult female: 
Similar to adult male, but back and scapulars margined with buffy or whitish; the black 
of head and neck finely marked with the same. Length 15.00; wing 9.00; tail 3.00; bill 2.60; 
tarsus 4.20; exposed portion of tibia 3.25. 

General Range.—Formerly the United States at large, now chiefly confined to the 
western interior, south to tropical South America. Breeds in U. S. range from Oregon to 
Texas, 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Recorded by Newberry as occurring north 
to the Columbia. It still breeds sparingly in southern Oregon and it may well have nested 
at an earlier day about the lakes of the Big Bend country in Washington. 


H. No. 41. 
NELSON'S GULL, 


A. O. U. No. 46. Larus nelsoni Hensh. : : 
Description.—Most like L. glaucescens (q. v. p. 713) but mantle lighter, as light as in 
glaucus; the tips of the primaries heavily crossed with slate-gray—hence darker in this 
regard than gloucescens, “A dubious gull” (Coues), Evidently difficult to distinguish from 
immature Glaucous-wings in which the gray of wing-tips is darker than in adults. 
Range.—"Coast of Norton Sound, Alaska.” 


. 
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Occurrence in Washington.—lf migratory (and valid) will undoubtedly occur along 
our coasts. 


H. No. 42. 
MEW GULL. 


A. O. U. Hypothetical List. Larus canus Linn. 

Description.—Very similar to L. brachyrhynchus (q. v. p. 738) but with wing averaging 
longer and bill stouter; “bluish bases of primaries darker, not fading into white at their 
junction with the black, not running so far along the feathers, nor farther in the centers than 
along edges of inner webs” (Coues). 

General Range.—Northern Europe and Asia; of doubtful occurrence along the Pacific 
Coast in winter. 


H. No. 43. 
GULL-BILLED TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 63. Gelochelidon nilotica (Hasselq.). 

Synonym.—MarsuH TERN. 

Description.—Adult in summer: Top of head and nape black; remaining upperparts 
light pearl-gray; primaries silver-gray over dusky, blackening on tips but with 1vory-white 
shafts, and with some white on inner edge of inner web, the amount of white decreasing 
inwardly; tail slightly forked; remaining plumage white; bill rather short and stout, with 
conspicuous angle. and culmen decidedly curving toward tip,—hence like a Gull’s—black; 
feet blackish. Adult in winter: Similar, but head and neck white with dusky gray spots 
before eye and on ear-coverts and grayish suffusion on hind-neck or with traces of black cap 
in variable proportions. Length 13.00-15.00; wing 12.00; tail 4.50-5.50, forked 1.25=1.755 
bill 1.35; depth of bill at base .48; tarsus 1.30. 

General Range.—Nearly cosmopolitan; in North America chiefly along the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts of the United States, breeding north to southern New Jersey, and wandering 
casually to Long Island and Massachusetts; in winter both coasts of Mexico and Central 
America and south to Brazil. 

Possible Occurrence in Washington.—B. J. Bretherton in Bulletin No. 68, Oregon 
Agr. Exp. Station, 1902, p. r1o—*A very common fall migrant” (at Yaquina Bay). Dubious, 
but if correct then bird certain to appear along the western coast. 


H. No. 44. 
CASPIAN TERN. 


A. O. U. No. 64. Sterna caspia Pallas. 


Description.—Adult in spring: Top of head and nape uniform lustrous black; upper- 
parts pearl-gray, whitening somewhat on rump and posteriorly; wing-quills not especially 
different, the silvery gray nearly concealing dusky on exposed portions; inner webs plain 
grayish dusky; tail slightly forked for about one-fifth of its length—folded wings con- 
siderably exceeding ; remaining plumage white; bill very stout—the depth at base being 
nearly equ 1 , slightly tinged with dusky 
at tip; feet and legs black. Adult after the breeding season and in winter: Similar, but 
black of crown speckled or streaked with dull white. Young: Black cap of adult represented 
by spotting on top of head (on grayish white ground), increasing in density until nearly 
uniform on hind head; above dull pearl gray. ‘sparingly spotted or. barred with brownish 
dusky; primaries darker than in adult; tail pearl-gray with dusky subterminal spots, or 
indistinet barring; remaining plumage white, bill orange-red; feet brownish black. Length 
20.00-23.00; wing 16.25; tail 5.c0-6.50; bill 2.75; depth of bill at base .80-.95; tarsus 1.80. 

General Range.— Node cosmopolitan; in America of irregular distribution, breeding 
north to Great Slave Lake, south to Lake Michigan, Virginia, Texas, Nevada, California and 
Oregon. 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.—Messrs. Bohlman and Finley have found large 
colonies of this species breeding on the lakes of southern Oregon and their former appear- 
ance upon the lakes of the East-side is highly probable. Cooper also doubtfully recorded 
the occurrence of certain large Terns seen at Shoalwater Bay under the title Sterna regia 
(Royal Tern) but they were probably of this species. 
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H. No. 45. 
WANDERING ALBATROSS. 


A. O. U. Hypothetical List. Diomedea exulans Linn, 


Description.—Chiefly white; the flight-feathers blackish and the upperparts more or 
less varied by dusky. Of immense size: length up to 44 feet; extent about 10 feet but 14 
of record; wing 2 feet or more; tail 8.00; bill about 7.00; tarsus 5.00. 


Range.—Southern oceans; of doubtful occurrence in Tampa Bay, Florida and off coast 
of Washington. 


H. No. 46. 
RODGERS'S FULMAR. 


A. O. U. No. 86.1. Fulmarus rodgersi Cass. 

Description.—Mantle dark as in F*. g. glupischa (q. v. p. 865) but much restricted, the 
inner quills and coverts chiefly white; primaries chiefly white on inner webs, their shafts 
yellow. No dark phase known. Status of species not fully established—may be misunder- 
stood phase of F. g. glupischa. 

General Range.—“Bering Sea and adjacent parts of the North Pacific.” 

Occurrence in Washington.—Is sure to occur off our coasts in equal abundance with 
glupischa. 


H. No. 47. 
SLENDER-BILLED FULMAR. 


A. O. U. No. 87. Priocella glacialoides (Smith). 

Description.—4Adult: “Plumage white with clear pearly-blue mantle and black prima- 
ries, just like a Gull. Mantle beginning faintly on nape, continuing over whole back, rump, 
tail, wing-coverts, and inner quills; edge of wing slaty-gray; lining of wing mostly white; 
primaries black, their shafts yellowish-white at base, their inner webs pearly white to near 
the ends; white of first primary extending to within 2.00 of the tip, farther on the rest 
successively, reaching end of 6th; outer webs of secondaries slaty-black; a small dusky 
spot before eye; a faint pearly shade on sides of breast and body. Bill yellow; nasal-tube, 
hook, and sometimes base of upper mandible obscured with bluish horn color or blackish; 
feet pale flesh-color, obscured on outer toe, drying blackish” (Coues). Length about 18.50; 
wing 13.00; tail 5.25. graduated for 1.00; bill 2.00, depth and width at base .75; tarsus 2.00. 

Range.—"Seas of the southern hemisphere, and northward along Pacific coast of North 
America to Washington” (A. O. U.). 

Supposed Occurrence in Washington.— ‘The claim of F. glacialoides to a place in 
the fauna of North America rests, I believe, solely upon the type said to have been taken 
off the Columbia River. If the specimen came from there as reported, the bird must be 
regarded as a very rare or accidental visitor to our coast, for none of the later observers 
have met with the species.”"—A, W. Anthony 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


Because “Tue Brrps of WASHINGTON” has now considerably exceeded the limits of 
space originally assigned to it, it has been found necessary to omit the Bibliographies alluded 
to in the Preface. These would necessarily have been of a somewhat technical character 
and of doubtful interest to the majority of our readers, but we regret the possible dis- 
appointment of others 
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Archibuteo ferrugineus, 513. 

lagopus sancti-johannis, 511. 

Bluebird, 259. 
Arctic Horned Owl, 480. 

Tern, 754. 

Three-toed Woodpecker, 

420. 

Towhee, 980. 
Ardea candidissima, 976. 

herodias, 623. 

fannini, 628. 

Arenaria interpres melanocephala, 


i 
morinella, 691. 
Arkansaw Goldfinch, 970. 
Ash-throated Flycatcher, 376. 
Asio flammeus, 463. 
wilsonianus, 459. 
Astragalinus psaltria, 979. 
tristis pallidus, 89. 
salicamans, 91. 
Astur atricapillus, 501. 
striatulus, 502. 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 441. 


Audubon’s Hermit Thrush, 973. 
Warbler, 182. 
Auk, Cassin’s, 912. 
Parrot, 916. 
Auklet, Aleutian, 912. 
Cassin’s, 912. 
Horn-billed, 907. 
Knob-nosed, 917. 
Least, 917. 
Paroquet, 916. 
Pug-nosed, 916. 
Rhinoceros, 907. 
Avocet, American, 684. 


B 


Baird’s Cormorant, 853. 
Sandpiper, 654. 
Bald Eagle, 510. 
Baldpate, 770. 
Band-tailed Pigeon, 553. 
Bank Swallow, 336. 
Barrow’s Golden-eye, ‘Sor. 
Bartramia longicauda, 676. 
Bartramian Sandpiper, 676. 
“Bartramian, The,” 676. 
“Bass-gull,” 751. 
Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 423. 
Beetle-head, 632. 
Belted Kingfisher, 454. 
Bird of Washington, 519. 
Bittern, American, 622. 
Black-and-Yellow Warbler, 965. 
Black-bellied Plover, 632. 
Blackbird, Brewer’s, 45. 
California Bicolored, 53. 
Columbian Red-wing, 54. 
Cow, 43. 
Crow, 43. 
Marsh, 57. 
Northwestern Red-wing, 57. 
Red-shouldered, 54, 57. 
Red-winged, 54, 57. 
Rusty, 964. 
Skunk, 969. 
Swamp, 54, 57. 
Thrush, 964. 
Yellow-headed, 
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Black Brant, i 
black-capped Chickadee, 27, eee 
Black-chinned Hummingbir 


Black-crowned Night 
Black Duck, 812. 
Black-footed Albatross, 861. 
Black-head, 704 
Little, 
Black-headed Jay, 37. 
Black-headed Grosbeak, 167. 
Black arene 
Black-necked tilt, O82. 
Black Oyster- catcher, 654 
Black-poll Warbler, 
Black Swift, 410. 
Black Tern, 755. 
Black-throated Gray Warbler, 186. 
Black-throated Loon, 808 
Black Turnstone, 603. 
Black-vented Shearwater, 857. 
Blind Rail, 890. 
Blue-bill, R oe 
Little 
Bluebird, Ree 250. 
California, 254. 
Chestnut-backed 98o. 
Mexican, 254. 
Mountain, 259. 
Townsend's, 254. 


eron, ae 


Western, 254. 
Blue Darter, 501. 
Blue-winged Teal, 774. 
Bobolink, 
Bob-white, 560. 
Bog-bull, 622. 


Bog-sucker, 645. 
Bohemian Waxwing, 348. 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 350. 
‘garrula, 348. 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 743. 
Bonasa umbellus sabini, 587. 
togata, 583. 
umbelloides, 967. 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 622. 
Brachyramphus marmoratus, 919. 
Brandt's Cormorant, 847. 
Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 968. 
canadensis, 825. 
hutchinsti, 820 
minima, 833. 
occidentalis, 832. 
nigricans, 835. 
Brant-bird, 691. 
Brant, Black, 835. 
Gray, 823, 820, 833. 
Speckled, 823. 
White, 821. 
White-bellied, 968. 
Brewer's Blackbird, 45. 
Sparrow, 130. 
“Bride, The,” 786. 
Broad-bill, 779 
Bubo virginianus, 074. 
lagophonus, 478. 
saturatus, 480. 
subarcticns, 480. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 677. 
Buffle-head, 802 
Bull-bat, 406. 


Bull-head, 634. 

Bull-neck, 817. 

Bullock's Oriole, 49. 

ate = Bay- arcs 106, 
zuli, 1 


Snow, Pi 

Burgomaster, 713. 

Burrowing Owl, 485. 

Bush-Tit, 284. 

Least, e? 
Pacific, : 
Puget Sound, 284. 

Butcher-bird, 352. 

Buteo borealis calurus, 504. 
lineatus elegans, 974. 
swainsonii, 508. 

Butorides virescens, O81. 

Butterball, 802. 

Spoon- billed, 817. 

Buzzard, Ferruginous Rough- 

legged, 513. 
Rough-legged, 511. 
Turkey, 540 
Western Be tailed, 504. 


c 


Cabanis’s Woodpecker, 4109. 
Cackling Goose, 833. 
Calaveras Warbler, 176. 
Calcarius lapponicus alascensis, 
101. 
Calico-back, 601. 
Calico-bird, 601. 
Calidris leucophaea, 665. 
Bicolored Blackbird, 53. 
California Black Rail, 610. 
Brown Pelican, 860. 
Clapper Rail, 605. 
Condor, 547. 
Cuckoo, 452. 
Egg-bird, 928. 
Guillemot, 928. 
Gull, 732. 
Jay, 31. 
Murre, 928. 
Purple Finch, 04. 
Pygmy Owl, 490. 
Quail, 568. 
Shrike, 357. 
Calliope Hummingbird, gol. 
“Camp Robber,” 18, 38, 40. 
Camp Robber, 41. 
Canachites franklinii, 578. 
Canada Goose, 825. 
Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 583. 
Canary, Wild, 80, 178. 
Canvas-back, 792. 
Canyon Wren, 318. 
Carpodacus cassinii, 92. 
purpureus californicus, 94. 
Caspian Tern, 083. 
Cassin’s Auk, 912. 
Auklet, or2. 
Purple Finch, 92. 
Vireo, 362. 
Catbird. 321. 


“Catbird,” 160, 163. 


Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 549. 


ae Sie mexicanus conspersus, 
Cataptrophoras semipalmatus i 


¢ es bird, 

‘edar- 350. 

Cedar rd 390. 

Centrocercus so iis, ae 

Cepphus columba, 922. ; 

Cerorhinca monocerata, 907, — 

Certhia familiaris montana, 981. 
occidentalis, 
selotes, 205. 

Ceryle aleyon, 454. 

Chaetura vauxi, 413. 

Charadrius dominicus, 634. 

Charitonetta albeola, 802. 

Chat, Long-tailed, 205. 

Western, 205. 
Chaulelasmus  stre, yon 757. 
Chen hyperborea, 

rossti, * 

Cherry-bird, 3 
Chestnut- betied: Bluebird, 98o. 

Chickadee. 281. 

Chewink, 160, 163. 
Chickadee, Sa ae 
ack-cap| 

reamertie soe Bs fp 281. 

Columbian, 966. 

Long-tailed, 973. 

Mountain, 279. 

Oregon, 275. 

W.. Black-capped, 275. 
Chipping Sparrow, Western, 127. 
Chippy, 127. 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 


102. 

Chordeiles ee henryi, 407. 
hesperis, 

Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 325. 

Cinnamon Teal, : 

Circus hudsonius, 492. 

Clam-digger, 812. 

Clangula clangula large n= 
islandica, Sor. 

Clark’s Nuteracker, 18. 

Clay-colored sparrow, 964. 

Cliff Swallow, 330. 

Coceyzus americanus occidentalis, 


452. 

Cock-of-the-Plains, 590. 

Cock-of-the-Woods, 438. 

Colaptes auratus luteus, 445. 
mexicanus collaris, 446. 

Saturatior, 449. 

Colinus virginianus, 

Columba fasciata, 553. 

Columbian Chickadee, 966. 

Columbian Horned Lark, 215. 

Columbian Red-wing, 54. 

Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse, 


Cc i watt auritus, 885. 
holboellii, 883. 
migricollis californicus, 887. 

Common Tern, 751. 

Condor, California, 547. 

Cooper's Hawk 499. 


~ Coot, American, 611. 

Black, 811, 812. 

Sea. 811, 814. 

White-winged, 812. 
Cormorant, Baird's, 853. 

Brandt's, 847. 

Brown, 847. 

Pelagic, 852. 

Resplendent, 853. 

Southern Violet-green, 853. 

Violet-green, 852. 

Western Double-crested, 

841. 
White-crested, 841. : 
Corvus brachyrhynchos caurinus, 
12. 
hesperis, 8. 
corax principalis, tI. 
simuatus, 5. 
Coturniculus savannarum bimacu- 
latus, 972. 
Cowbird, 43. 
Crane, American, 617. 

Blue, 623. 

Brown, 610. 

Great White, 617. 

Little Brown, 610. 

Sandhill, 610. 

Southern Sandhill, 610. 

White, 617, 629. 

Whooping, 617. 
Creciscus coturniculus, 610. 
Creeper, California, 295. 

Californian, 206. 

Rocky Mountain, 981. 

Sierra, 205. 

Tawny, 206. 
Crimson-headed Tanager, 170. 
Crossbill, American, 72. 

Red, 72. 

White-winged, 74. 
Crow, American, 8. 

Blue, 21. 

California, 8. 

Clark’s, 18. 

Common, 8. 

Fish, 12. 

Gray, 18. 

Northwest, 12. 

Northwest Fish, 12. 

Pine, 18. 

Puget Sound, 12. 

Tidewater, 12. 

Western, 8. 

Western Fish, 12. 
Cuckold, 43. 

Cuckoo, California, 452. 

Western Yellow-billed, 452. 
Curlew, Hen, 680. 

Hudsonian, 682. 

Jack, 682. 

Long-billed, 680. 

Spike-billed, 666. 

Stone, 672. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 21. 
Cyanocitta stelleri, 33. 

annectens, 37. 
carbonacea, 36. 
carlottae, 964. 


Cypseloides niger borealis, 410. 


D 


Dabchick, 890. 
Dafila acuta, 783. 
wark-bodied Shearwater, 868. 
Deer Hunter, 40. 
Dendragapus obscurus fuligin- 
Osus, 571. 
Dendragapus obscurus richard- 
sont, 975. 
Dendrocygna bicolor, 836. 
Dendroica aestiva, 178. 
rubiginosa, 972. 
auduboni, 182. 
coronata, 181. 
magnolia, 965. 
nigrescens, 186. 
occidentalis, 193. 
striata, 966. 
townsend, 190. 
Desert Sparrow, I14. 
Desert Sparrow Hawk, 540. 
Diedapper, 800. 
Diomedea albatrus, 
exulans, 984. 
nigripes, 861. 
Dipper, 800. 
Dipper, American, 


864. 


325. 


Diver, Lawrence’s Black-throated, 


890. 
Great Northern, 804. 
Red-throated, 900. 
Ruddy, 817. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 960. 
Dove, Carolina, 556. 
Mourning, 556. 
Singing, 559. 
Turtle, 556. 
White-winged, 559. 
Wild, 556. 
Dowitcher, 982. 
Dowitcher, Long-billed, 648. 
Western, 648. 
Downy Woodpecker, 422. 
Drummer, 583, 587. 
Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii, 
424. 
homorus, 423. 
medianus, 422. 
villosus harristi, 420. 
hyloscopus, 419. 
monticola, 418. 
picoideus, 966. 
American Scaup, 794. 
Black, 8r2. 
Crow, 610. 
Fish, 758, 812. 
Flocking, 794. 
Fulvous Tree, 836. 
Gray, 767. 
Harlequin, 807. 
Long-tailed. 805. 
Mountain, 807. 
Painted, 807. 
Raft, 794. 
Ring-necked, 708. 


Duck, 
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Rock, 807. 

Ruddy, 817. 

Sea, 812. 

Spirit, 802. 

Spoonbill, 770. 

Squaw, 812, 814. 

Summer, 786, 

Surf, 81g. 

Wood, 786. 
Dumetella carolinensis, 321. 
Dunlin, American, 657. 
Dusky Horned Owl, 480. 
Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 240. 
Dwarf Screech Owl, 477. 


E 


Eagle, Bald, 5109. 

Black, 510. 

Golden, 515. 

Gray, 510. 
Ectopistes migratorius, 981. 
Eider, Pacific, 809. 

Egret, American, 6209. 
California White, 629. 
Great White, 620. 
Little White, 975. 
Western, 629. 

White, 620. 

Egretta candidissima, 975. 

Emperor Goose, 978. 

Empidonax difficilis, 385. 
hammondi, 390. 
traillit, 388. 
wrightit, 301. 

English Sparrow, 96. 

Ereunetes mauri, 660. 
pusillus, 650. 

Erismatura jamaicensis, 817. 

Euphagus carolinus, 964. 
cyanocephalus, 45. 

European Widgeon, 97%. 


F 


Falco columbarius, 534. 
suckleyt, 5306. 
richardsonti, 538. 

islandicus, 975. 

mexicanus, 523. 

peregrinus anatum, 520. 
pealet, 531. 

rusticolus, 522. 

sparverius, 530. 
phaloena, 540. 

Falcon, American Lanner, 523. 

American Peregrine, 520. 

Great-footed, 520. 

Mexican, 523. 

Peale’s, 531. 

Peregrine, 520. 

Prairie, 523. 

Rusty-crowned, 530. 

Fannin’s Heron, 628. 

Farallone Bird, 928. 

Ferruginous Rough-leg, 513. 
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Finch, Blanding’s, 158. 
Baird's oes 
California Purp ©, O4 
Cassin's, a 
Cassin's Purple, 92. 
Green-tailed, 158, 
ie pe Rosy, 77. 
Lazuli, 164. 
Lincoln, 145. 
Miller’s Grass, 109. 
Pine, 84. 
Rosy, 76, 7 
Seelanrn pe, 76, 
Western Grass, 106. 
Western Lark, 102. 

Flicker, 446. 
Northern, 445. 
Northwestern, 449. 
Red-shafted, 446. 
Yellow-shafted, 445. 

Flycatcher, Arkansas, 372. 
Ash-throated, ee 
Dirty Little, 390. 
vemneees 300. 
attle, i 
Little aa 301. 
Little Western, 388. 
Olive-sided, 380. 
Townsend's, 225. 
Traill’s, 388. 
Tyrant, 369, 
Western, $5 
Western Yellow-bellied, 


385. 
Wright's, 301 

Fool Hen, 578, 590. 

Fork-tailed Petrel, 871. 

Forster's Tern, 747. 

Fox Sparrow, Kadiak, 148. 
Shumagin, 979. 
Slate-colored, 155. 
Sooty, 152. 
Yakutat, 980. 

Franklin’s Grouse, 578. 

Fratercula corniculata, 968. 

Fulica americana, 610. 


Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 865. 


rodgersi, 984. 
Fulmar, Pacific, 865. 

Rodgers's, 984. 

Slender-billed, 984. 
Fulvous Tree-duck, 836. 


G 


Gadwall, 767. 
Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 424. 
Gallinago delicata, 645. 
Gambel's Sparrow, 134. 
Garrot, 799, 8o1. 

Rocky Mountain, 8o1 
Gavia arctica, 808. 

immer, : 

poner hg <5 

stellata, goo. 
Geothlypis trichas arizela, 203. 

occidentalis, 201 

Gelochelidon nilotica, 983. 


Glaucidium gnoma, 489. 
californicum, 490. 
Glaucous Gull, 977. 
Glaucous-winged Gull, 713. 
Glaux acadicus, 469. 
scotacus, 471. 
funerea richardsoni, 468. 
Glupisch, 865. 
Godwit, Marbled, 666. 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, 132. 
Golden Eagle, 515. 
Golden-eye, American, 799. 
Barrow’'s, 8o1. 
Golden Warbler, 209 
Goldfinch, ae 979. 
California, or. 
Pale, 89 
Western, 89. 
Willow, 91. 
Gony. Same as Gooney. 
Gooney, 861. 
Goosander, 758. 


Grosbeak, Alaskan Pine, 70. 
Black-headed, 167. 
Western Evening, 68. ~ 

Grouse, Black, 571. 

Blue, 571, 578. 
Canadian Ruffed, 583. 


Columbian Sharp-tailed, 596. 


Common Sharp-tailed, 596. 
Franklin's, 578. 
Franklin's Spruce, 578. 
Gray Ruffed, 967. 

Large Wood, 571. 
Mountain, -571, 578, 590. 
Oregon Ruffed, 587. 
Pin-tailed, 596. 
Richardson's 975. 

Ruffed, 583, 587. 

Sage, 599. 

Snow, 590. 

Sooty, 571. 

Tyee, 578. 

Wood, 571, 578. 


Goose, American White-fronted, Grus americana, 617. 


<s 
Cackling, 833. 
Canada, 825. 
Common Wild, 825. 
Emperor, 978. 
Hutchins’s, 829. 


Larger White-cheeked, 832. 


Laughing, 823. 
Least Canada, 833. 
Lesser Canada, 829. 
Lesser Snow, 821. 
Little Wild, 820. 
Pacific, 832. 
Ross's Snow, 978. 
Western Canada, 832. 
White-cheeked, 832. 
Wild, 825 
Goshawk, American, 501. 
Western, 502. 
Grackle, Rusty, 964. 
Gray-crowned Leucosticte, 75, 
Gray Duck. 
Gyrfalcon, 522. 
Jay, 41. 
Kingbird, 973. 
Ruffed Grouse, 967. 
Gray-tail, 583. 
Great Blue Heron, 623. 
Greater Yellowlegs, 667. 
Great Gray Owl, 467. 
Great Horned Owl, 974. 
Great Northern Diver, 804. 
Grebe, American Eared, 887. 
Holboell’s, 883 
Horned, 885. 
Pied-billed, go. 
Western, 877. 
Green-head, 764. 
Green Heron, 981 
Green-tailed Towhee, 158. 
Green-winged Teal, 772. 
Grinnell’s Jay, 36. 
Grinnell'’s Water-thrush, 20c, 


canadensis, 619. 
mexicana, 619. 

Guillemot, California, 928. 
Pigeon, 922. 

Gull, American Mew, 738. 
Blue, 713. 
Bonaparte’s 743. 
California, 732. 
Common, 713. 
Fork-tailed, 746. 
Glaucous, 977. 
Glaucous-winged, 713. 
Harbor, 713. 
Heermann’s, 740. 
Herring, 729. 
Ivory, 977. 
Kittiwake, 712. 
Mew, 083. 
Nelson's, 982. 
Ring-billed, 736. 
Sabine’s, 746. 
Short-billed, 738. 


Vega, 731. 
Western, 725. _ 
Western Herring, 725. 


White-headed, 740. 
Gull-billed Tern, 983. 
Gull-hunter, 708. 
Gymnogyps californianus, 547. 
Gyrfalcon, Gray, 522. 

Iceland, 522. 

White, 975. 


H 


Haematopus bachmani, 694. 
Hair-bird, 127 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 519. 
Hammond's Flycatcher, 390. 
Harelda hyemalis, 805, 
Harlequin Duck, 807. 
Harris's Sparrow, 972. 
Woodpecker, 420. 


Hawk, American Rough-legged, 
Sil. 

Bird, 406. 

Black Pigeon, 536. 

Blue Hen, 501. 

California Squirrel, 513. 

Chicken, 499, 504. 

Cooper's, 499. 

Desert Sparrow, 540. 

Duck, 520. 

Fish, 544. 

Goose, 501. 

Grasshopper, 540. 

Hen, 504. 

Marsh, 492. 

Mouse, 492, 540. 

Pigeon, 534. 

Prairie, 540. 

Red-bellied, 974. 

Richardson’s Pigeon, 538. 

Sharp-shinned, 496. 

Snake, 492. 

Sparrow, 530. 

“Sparrow,” 496. 

Squirrel, 513. 

Swainson’s, 508. 

Western Red-tailed, 504. 

Western Sparrow, 540. 
Heermann’s Gull, 740. 
Helminthophila celata, 172. 

lutescens, 173. 

rubricapilla gutturalis, 176. 

peregrina, 965. 
Helodromas solitarius, 976. 

cinnamomeus, 671. 

Hell-diver, 890. 

Hepburn’s Leucosticte, 77. 

Hermit Thrush, Alaska, 236. 

Audubon’s, 973. 
Cascade, 237. 

Dwarf, 240. 

Pacific, 240. 

Rocky Mountain, 973. 
Sierra, 237. 

Western, 237. 

Hermit Warbler, 193. 

Herodias egretta, 620. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 630. 
California White, 6209. 
Fannin’s 628. 

Great Blue, 623. 
Green, 98I. 
Northwest Coast, 628. 
Snowy, 975. 
White, 629. 
Herring Gull, 720. 
etesperichont vespertina montana, 
6 


Heteractitis incanus, 674. 
High-hole, 445. 

High-holder, 445, 446. 
Himantopus mexicanus, 982. 
Hirundo erythrogastra, 339. 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 807. 
Hoary Redpoll, 971. 
Holboell’s Grebe, 883. 
Honker, 825, 832. 

Hooded Merganser, 762. 


Hoodlum, 96. 


Hooter, 571. 
Horn-billed Auklet, 907. 
Horned Grebe, 885. 
Horned Lark, Alaska, 212. 
Arctic, 212. 
Columbian, 215. 
Dusky, 215. 
Merrill's, 215. 
Pacific, 217. 
Pallid, 212. 
Streaked, 217. 
Horned Puffin, 968. 
Hedsonian Curlew, 682. 
Hummer, Calliope, 4o1. 
Nootka, 395. 
Rufous, 395. 
Sponge, 393. 
Star, 401. 
Hummingbird, Alexander, 393. 
Allen’s, 399. 
Black-chinned, 393. 
Calliope, 4or. 
Green-backed Rufous, 399. 
Red-backed, 395. 
Hutchins’s Goose, 829. 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 


755- 
Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola, 
220. 

guttata, 230. 
audubont, 972. 
nana, 240. 
sequotensis, 237. 

ustulata, 231. 
swainsoni, 235. 


I 


[bis, White-faced Glossy, 976. 

[cteria virens longicauda, 205 

Icterus bullockt, 49. 

Indian Hen, 622. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, 343- 

[vory Gull, 977. 

Txoreus naevius, 248. 
meruloides, 980. 


J 


Jaeger, Long-tailed, 977. 
Parasitic, 700. 
Pomarine, 708. 
Pomatorhine, 708. 
Richardson’s, 709. 

Jay, Black-headed, 37. 
Blue, 33, 36, 37. 
California, 31. 
Canada, 38. 
Coast, 36. 
Gray, 41. 
Grinnell’s, 36. 
Maximilian’s, 
Mountain, 37. 
Oregon, 40. 
Osgood’s, 964. 
Pine, 21, 37. 
Pinon, 21. 
Queen Charlotte, 9€4. 


21. 


got 


Rocky Mountain, 38. 
Steller’s, 33. 
White-headed, 38. 

Jaybird, 33. 

Jerfalcon, 522. 

Junco hyemalis, 118. 
oreganus, 119. 

shufeldti, 121. 

Junco, Oregon, 119. 
Rocky Mountain, 121. 
Shufeldt’s, 12t. 
Slate-colored, 118. 
Townsend's, 119. 
Washington, 121. 


K 


Kadiak Fox Sparrow, 148. 
Kaeding’s Petrel, 872. 
Kennicott’s Screech Owl, 471. 
Killdee, 635. 

Killdeer, 635. 

Kingbird, 3609. 

Arkansas, 372. 
Eastern, 360. 
Gray, 973. 
Western, 372. 
Kingfisher, 454. 
Belted, 454. 

Kinglet, Alaskan, 272. 
Grinnell’s, 272. 
Ruby-crowned, 267. 
Sitkan, 272. 

Sitka Ruby-crowned, 272. 
Western Golden-crowned, 
262. 

Kittiwake, Pacific, 712. 

Knot, 650. 

Krieker, 653. 


L 


Lagopus lagopus, 967. 
leucurus, 590. 
rupestris, 967. 

Lanius borealis, 352. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 

354. 
gambeli, 357. 

Lanivireo solitarius cassinii, 362. 

Lark, Alaska Horned, 212. 
Brown, 221. 

Columbian Horned, 215. 
Field, 63. 

Old-field, 63. 

Pacific Horned, 217. 
Winter, 212. 

Larus argentatus, 729. 
brachyrhynchus, 738. 
californicus, 732. 
canus, 983. 
delawarensis, 736. 
glaucescens, 713. 
heermanni, 740. 
hyperboreus, 977. 
nelsoni, 982. 
occidentalis, 725. 
philadelphia, 743. 
vegae, 731. 


go2 


Lawrence's Black-throated Diver, 


8. 
Lazuli Bunting, 164. 
Least Auklet, 917. 
Least Sandpiper, 656, 
Leconte’s Sparrow, 979. 
Lesser Scaup, 797. 
Snow Goose, 821, 
Yellowlegs, 660. 
Leucosticte, Gray-crowned, 76. 
Hepburn’s, 77. 
Leucosticte tephrocotis, 76. 
littoralis, 77. 
Lewis's Woodpecker, 441. 
Limosa fedoa, 666. 
Lincoln's Sparrow, 145. 
Linnet, 82. 
Pine, 84. 
Lintie, 82. 
Little Brown Crane, 619. 
Lobipes lobatus, 704. 
Logcock, 438. 
Long-billed Curlew, 680. 
Long-billed Dowitcher, 648. 
Long-eared Owl, 459. 
Longspur, Alaskan, 101. 
McCown’s, 971. 
Long-tailed Chickadee, 973. 
Jaeger, 977. 
Loon, 894. 
Black-throated, 898. 
Pacific, 890. 
Red-throated, 900. 
Western, 809. 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 762. 
Lophortyx californicus, 568. 
Lord and Lady, 807. 
Louisiana Tanager, 170. 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 72. 
leucoptera, 74. 
Lunda cirrhata, gov. 
Lutescent Warbler, 173. 


M 


Macfarlane’s Screech Owl, 475. 
Macrorhamphus griseus, 982. 
scolopaceus, 648. 
Magnolia Warbler, 965. 
Magpie. American, 23. 

Black-billed, 23. 
Mallard, 764. 

Gray, 764. 
Marbled Godwit, 666, 
Marbled Murrelet, 919. 
Mareca americana, 770. 
Marila affinis, 797. 

americana, 789. 

collaris, 708. 

marila, 704. 

penelope, 978. 

vallisneria, 702. 
Marlin, Brown, 666, 

Common, 666. 


Marsh Harrier, 492. 
Marsh Hawk, 492. 
Martin, Bee, 369. 

Purple, 329. 

Sand, 339. 
McCown’'s Longspur, 971. 
Meadowlark, Western, 63. 
Meadow-wink, 960. 
Meat-bird, 38, 40. 

Meat Hawk, 38. 

Medlar, 63. 

Medlark, 63. 

Melopelia asiatica, 559. 

Melospiza lincolnis, 145. 
melodia merrilli, 140. 

montana, 139. 
morphna, 142. 
phaea, 979. 
rufina, 145. 

Merganser, American, 758. 
Hooded, 762. 
Red-breasted, 760. 

Mergus americanus, 758. 
serrator, 760. 

Merlin, American, 538. 
Black, 536. 
Richardson's, 538. 
Suckley’s, 536. 

Merrill's Song Sparrow, 140. 

Mew Gull, 983. 

Mexican Raven, 5. 

Micropalama himantopus, 976. 

Mocker, Sage, 320. 

Mockingbird, Mountain, 320. 

Molly Mawk, 86s. 

Molothrus ater, 43. 

Mongolian Pheasant, 602. 

Moose-bird, 38. 

Mountain Bluebird, 250. 
Chickadee, 279. 
Hermit, 237. 

Quail, 564. 

Song Sparrow, 130. 
Mourning Deve, 556. 

Mud Hen, 610. 

Mudlark, 63. 

Murre, California, 928. 

Murrelet, Ancient, 918. 
Marbled, 919. 
Townsend's, 919. 
Wrangel’s, 919. 

Myadestes townsendi, 225. 

Myiarchus cinerascens, 370. 

Myiochanes richardsonit, 383. 

Myrtle Warbler, 181. 


N 


Nannus hiemalis pacificus, 310. 


Nelson's Gull, 982. 
Nettion carolinensis, 772. 
Nighthawk, Pacific, 406. 
Western, 407. 
Night Squawk, 630. 


Sate Dak 
w 
Northwet om 12. 
sucker, 
Saw-whet Oui, 471. 
Northwestern Flicker, 449. 
Red-wing, 57. - 
Nucifraga columbiana, 18. 
Numenius americanus, 680, 
hudsonicus, 682. 
Nutcracker, Clark's, 18. 
Nuthatch, 287. 
Californian, 293. 
Canadian, 290. 
Pygmy, 293. 
Red-bellied, 290. 
Red-breasted, 290. 
Rocky Mountain, 980. 
Slender-billed, 287. 
Nuttallornis borealis, 380. 
Nuttall’'s Sparrow, 135. 
Nyctea nyctea, 482. 
N aided nycticorax naevius, 
130 


0 


Oceanodroma furcata, 871. 
kaedingi, 872. . 
Oidemia americana, 811. 
deglandi, 812. 
perspicillata, 814. 
Old Squaw, 805. 
Old-wife, 805. 
Olive-back, Eastern, 235. 
Olive-backed Thrush, 235. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, 380. 
Olor buccinator, 840. 
columbianus, 838. 
Oporornis tolmiei, 197. ' 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 172. 
Oregon Chickadee, 275. 
Jay. 40. 
Junco, 119. 
Ruffed Grouse, 587. 
Song Sparrow, 979. 
Towhee, 163. 
Vesper Sparrow, 109. 
Oreortyx pictus, 564. 
plumiferus, 567. 
Oreospiza chlorura, 158. 
Oriole, Bullock's, 49. 
Oroscoptes montanus, 320. 
Osgood's Jay, 964. 
Osprey, American, 544. 
Otocoris alpestris arcticola, 212. 
merrilli, 215. 
strigata, 217. 
Otms asio kennicotti, 471. 
macfarlanei, 475. 
fammeola idahoensts, 477. 
Ouzel, American Water, 325. 


Owl, American Barn, 974. 
American Hawk, 484. 
Arctic American Saw-whet, 


468. 
Arctic Horned, 480. 
Billy, 485. 


Burrowing, 485. 
California Gnome, 490. 
California Pygmy, 490. 


y, 484. 
Dusky Horned, 480. 
Dwarf Screech, 477. 
Gnome, 489. 
Great Gray. 467. 
Great Horned, 974. 
Ground, 485. 
Hoot, 465, 478. 
Kennicott’s Screech, 471. 
Little Horned, 471. 
Long-eared, 450. 
Macfarlane’s Screech, ~475. 
Merriam’s, 465. 
Mottled, 471. 
Northern Spotted, 465. 
Northwest Saw-whet, 471. 
Pacific Horned, 480. 
Puget Sound Screech, 471. 
Pygmy, 489. 
Richardson's, 468. 
Saw-whet, 469. 
Short-eared, 463. 
Snake, 485. 
Snowy, 482. 
Virginia, 478. . 
Western Horned, 478. 
White Horned, 480. 
Wood, 465. 

Ox-bird, 657. 

Ox-eye, 632, 650. 

Oxyechus vociferus, 635. 

Oyster-catcher, Black, 694. 


P 


Pacific Eider, 800. 
Fulmar, 865. 
Horned Lark, 217. 
Kittiwake, 712. 
Loon, 899. 
Nighthawk, 406. 
Yellow-throat, 203. 
Pagophila alba, 977. 
Pale Varied Thrush, 980. 
Paloma cantator, 559. 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, 544. 
Parasitic Jaeger, 700. 
Paroquet Auklet, 916. 
Parrot Auk, 916. 
Parrot, Sea, 90r. 
“Partridge,” 587. 
Partridge, 583. 
California, 568. 
Mountain, 564, 567. 
Plumed, 567. 
Valley, 570. 
“Passenger Pigeon,” 
Passenger Pigeon, 981. 


Passerculus sandwichensis, 110. 
alaudinus, 112. 
savanna, III. 
Passer domesticus, 96. 
Passerella iliaca annectens, 980. 
fuliginosa, 152. 
insularis, 148. 
schistacea, 155. 
townsendi, 150. 
unalaschensis, 164. 
Passerina amoena, 164. 
Peale’s Falcon, 531. 
Pectoral Sandpiper, 653. 
Pedioecetes phasianellus columbi- 
anus, 599. 
Peep, 656, 650. 
Peet-weet, 678. 
Pelecanus californicus, 860. 
erythrorhynchos, 857. 
Pelican, American White, 857. 
California Brown, 860. 
Rough-billed, 857. 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 657. 
Penthestes atricapillus, 273. 
occidentalis, 
septentrionali 
: 973.- 
gambeli, 2709. 
hudsonicus columbianus, 966. 
rufescens, 281. 
Peregrine Falcon, 520. 
Perisoreus canadensis capitalis, 38. 
obscurus, 40. 
griseus, 41. 
Petrel, Fork-tailed, 871. 
Kaeding’s, 872. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 330. 
Pewee, Richardson's, 383. 
Say’s, 378. 
Short-legged, 383. 
Western Wood, 383. 


275: 
5, 


Phalacrocorax auritus cincinnatus, 


84r. 
pelagicus, 852. 
resplendens, 853. 

penicillatus, 847. 
Phalaenoptilus nuttallti, 404. 
Phalarope, Northern, 704. 

Red, 702. 

Wilson’s, 706. 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 702, 
Phaleris psittacula, 916. 
Phasianus torquatus, 602. 
“Pheasant,” 587. 

Pheasant, 583. 
- Bush, 587. 

Chinese, 602. 

Denny, 602. 

Mongolian, 602. 

Ring-necked, 602. 
Philacte canagica, 978. 
Phoebe, Say’s, 378. 

Western, 378. 

Western Black, 98r. 
Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola, 

438. 
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Pica pica hudsonia, 23. 
Picoides americanus fasciatus, 430. 
dorsalis, 967. 
arcticus, 420. 
Pied-billed Grebe, 890. 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 553. 
Migratory, 981. 
Passenger O81. 
Wild, 553, 98r. 
Pigeon Guillemot, 922. 
Pigeon Hawk, 534. 
Pileolated Warbler, 208. 
Pine Bullfinch, 7o. 
Pine Jay, 21, 37. 
Pine Siskin, 84. 
Pinicola enucleator alascensis, 70. 
Pinon Jay, 21. 
Pintail, 783, 817. 
Pipilo maculatus arcticus, 980. 
montanus, 160. 
oregonus, 103. 
Pipit, American, 221. 
Louisiana, 221. 
Piranga ludoviciana, 170. 
Pisobia aurita, 652. 
bairdti, 654. 
maculata, 653. 
minutilla, 656. 
Planesticus migratorius, 241. 
propinquus, 
Plectrophenax nivalis, 99. 
Plegadis guarauna, 976. 
Plover, American Golden, 634. 
Black-bellied, 632. 
Field, 634, 676. 
Killdee, 635. 
Ring, 642. 
Semipalmated, 643. 
Snowy, 644. 
Upland, 676. 
Plumed Quail, 567. 
Plumper, 604. 
Pochard, American, 789. 
Podilymbus podiceps, 890. 
Pomarine Jaeger, 708. 
Pooecetes gramineus affinis, 109. 
confinis, 106. 


242. 


Poorwill, 404. 
Porzana carolina, 608. 
Poul d’Eau, 610. 
“Prairie Chicken,” 506. 
Prairie Falcon, 523. 
Priocella glacialoides, 984. 
Progne subis, 320. 
Psaltriparus minimus, 284. 
Ptarmigan, Rock, 967. 
White-tailed, 590. 
Willow, 067. 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 912. 
Puffin, Horned, 968. 
Tufted, gor. 
Pufinus griseus, 868. 
opisthomelas, 867. 
tenuirostris, 870. 
Pug-nosed Auklet, 916. 
Purple Martin, 320. 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 293. 
Pygmy Owl, 480. 
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Q 

Qua-bird, 630. 

ot fae 102. 

Quail, American, 560, 
California, 568. 
California Valley, 570. 
Mountain, 564. 
Plumed, 567. 
Top-knot, 568. 
Valley, 5608, 570. 

ely 630. 

ay, 964. 


ueen Charlotte 


Woodpecker, 966. 


Querquedula cyanoptera, 770. 
discors, 774. 
Quill-tail, 817. 


R 


Rail, Blind, 890. 

California Black, 610, 

California Clapper, 605. 

Carolina, 608. 

Sora, 608. 

Virginia, 606, 

Kallus obsoletus, 605. 
virginianus, 606, 

Rain-crow, 452. 

Raven, American, 1, 5. 
Mexican, 5. 

Northern, 1. 

Southern, 5. 
Recurvirostra americana, 684. 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 657. 
Red-bellied Hawk, 974. 
Red-breasted Merganser, 760. 

Nuthatch, 290. 

Sapsucker, 433. 
Red-eyed Vireo, 358. 
Red-head, 780. 

Red-naped Sapsucker, 431. 

Red Phalarope, 702. 

Redpoll, 8&2. 

Common, 82. 

Hoary, 971. 

Lesser, 82. 
Red-shafted Flicker, 446. 
Redstart, 210. 

Red-tail, 587. 

Black, 504. 

Western, 504. 
Red-throated Diver, 900. 

Loon, goo. 

Red-wing, Columbian, 54. 
Interior, 54. 
Northwestern, 57. 

San Diego, 54. 
Reed-bird, 960. 

Regulus calendula, 267. 

grinnelli, 272. 

satrapa olwaceus, 262. 
Rice-bird, 960. 

Rhinoceros Auklet, 907. 

Rhynchophanes mccownii, 971. 

Richardson's Grouse, 975. 
Merlin, 538. 

Owl, 468. 


Ring-billed Gull, 736. 
Ring-neck, Gay. 
Ring-necked Duck, 798. 
Riparia riparia, 330. 
Rissa tridactyla pollicaris, 712. 
Robin, American, 241. 
Columbian, 248. 
Eastern, 241. 
Mountain, 248. 
Oregon, 248 
Painted, . 
Varied, 248. 
Western, 242. 
Winter, 248. 
Rock Ptarmigan, 967. 
Rock Wren, 315. 
Rocky Mountain Creeper, 981. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 


418, 
Hermit Thrush, 873. 
Nuthatch, 980. 
Rodgers’s Fulmar, 084. 
Ross's Snow Goose, 978. 
Rosy Finch, 76, 77. 
Baird's, 77. 
Hepburn’s, 77. 
Swainson’s, 76. 
Rough-leg, American, 511. 
Ferruginous, 513. 
Rough-winged Swallow, 334. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 267. 
Ruddy Duck, 817. 
Ruddy Turnstone, 691. 
Rufous Hummer, 395. 
Russet-backed Thrush, 231. 
Rusty Blackbird, 964. 
Song Sparrow, 142. 


= 


Sabine’s Gull, 746. 
Sage Cock, 599. 
Grouse, 599. 
Hen, 500. 
Mocker, 320. 
Sparrow, 116. 
Thrasher, 320. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, 315. 
Sanderling, 665. 
Sandhill Crane, 619. 
Sand Martin, 336. 
Sand-peep, 659. 
Sandpiper, Baird’s, 654. 
Bartramian, 676. 
Buff-breasted, 677. 
Least, 656. 
Pectoral, 653. 
Red-backed, 657. 
Semipalmated, 659. 
Sharp-tailed, 652. 
Solitary, 976. 
Spotted, 678. 
Stilt, 976. 
Western, 660. 
Western Semipalmated, 660. 
Western Solitary, 671. 
Sandwich Sparrow, 110. 


Sapsucker, Northern Red-breast- 
ed, 435. 
Northwest, 
Red-breasted, 433. 
Red-naped, 431. 
Williamson's, 437. 

Savanna Sparrow, (11, 

Saw-bill, 758, 760. 

Saw-whet Owl, 460. | 

Sayornis nigricans semiatra, 981. 
saya, 378. 

Say’s Pewee, 378. 

Scaup, 794. 

Greater, 794. 
Lesser, 797. 

Scooter, 812, 

Scoter, American. 811. 
American Black, 811. 
American Velvet, 812, 
Surf, 814. 

White-winged, 812. 

Scotiaptex nebulosa, 467. 

Sea Parrot, go. 

Pigeon (Bonaparte’s Gull), 


'43- 7 
(Pigeon Guillemot), 


922. 
Swallow, 751. 
Seattle Wren, 305. 
Sciurus noveboracensis notabilis, 


200. 

Selasphorus alleni, 399. 
rufus, 395. 

Semipalmated Plover, 643. 
Sandpiper, 659. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 210. 

Shag, 841, 847, 852, 853. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk, 496. 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, 652. 

Shearwater, Black-vented, 867. 
Dark-bodied, 868. 
Slender-billed, 870. 

Sheldrake, 758. 
Red-breasted, 760. 

Shelldrake, 760. 

Short-billed Gull, 738. 

Short-eared Owl, 463. 

Short-tailed Albatross, 864. 

Shoveller, 779. 

Shrike, California, 357. 
Great Northern, 352. 
Northern, 352. 
White-rumped, 354. 

Shufeldt’s pee 121. 

Shumagin Fox Sparrow, 979. 

Sialia currucoides, 250. 
mexicana bairdi, 980. 

occidentalis, 254. 

Sickle-bill, 680. 

Sierra Creeper, 205. 

Sierra Hermit Thrush, 237. 

Silver-tongue, 140. 

Siskin, American, &4. 

Pine, &4 

Sitkan Kinglet, 272. 

Sitta canadensis, 290. 
carolinensis aculeata, 287. 

nelsoni, 
pygmaca, 293. 


Skua, Pomarine, 708. 
Slate-colored Junco, 118. 

Sparrow, 155. 
Slender-billed Fulmar, 984. 

Nuthatch, 287. 

Shearwater, 870. 

Snipe, American, 645. 

Brant, 601. 

“English,” 645. 

Grass, 653. 

Gray, 650. 

Horsefoot, 601. 

Jack, 645, 653. 

Red-bellied, 648. 

Robin, 650. 

Stone, 667, 601. 

Western Red-breasted, 648. 

Wilson’s, 645. 
Snow Bunting, 99. 
Snow-bird, 118. 

Eastern, 118. 

Hybrid, 121. 

Oregon, 119. 

Western, I19. 
Snow-finch, Oregon, 11¢. 
Snowflake, 99. 

Snowy Heron, 075. 

Owl, 482. 

Plover, 644. 
Solitaire, Townsend's, 225. 
Solitary Sandpiper, 976. 

Western, 671. 
Somateria v-nigra, 809. 
Song Sparrow, Dusky, 140. 

Lincoln’s, 145. 
Merrill’s, r4o. 
Mountain, 139. 
Oregon, 9790. 
Rusty, 142. 
Sooty, 145. 
Sooty Fox Sparrow, 152. 

Grouse, 571. 

Song Sparrow, 145. 
Sora, 608. 

Sora Rail, 608. 

Soree, 608. 
South-southerly, 80s. 
Sparrow, Artemisia, 116, 

Brewer's, 130. 

Clay-colored, 964. 

Crown, 135. 

Desert, 114. 

Domestic, 96. 

English, 96. 

Gambel’s, 131. 

Golden-crowned, 132. 

Gray Savanna, 112. 

Ground, 111. 

Harris’s, 972. 

Hooded Crown, 972. 

House, 96. 

Intermediate, 134. 

Intermediate-crowned, 

Kadiak Fox, 148. 


134. 


Larger Savanna, I10. 
Leconte’s, 979. 
Lincoln’s, 145. 
Meadow, IIt. 
Merrill’s Song, 140. 
Mountain Song, 139. 
Nevada Sage, 116. 
Nuttall’s, 135. 
Oregon Song, 970. 
Oregon Vesper, 109. 
Pacific Vesper, 1009. 
Rusty Song, 142. 
Sage, 116. 
Sandwich, 110. 
Savanna, II'l. 
Shumagin Fox, 979. 
Slate-colored, 155. 
Sooty Fox, 152. 
Sooty Song, 145. 
Townsend's, 150. 
Western Chipping, 127. 
Western Grasshopper, 972. 
Western Lark, 102. 
Western Savanna, 112. 
Western Tree, 125. 
Western Vesper, 106. 
White-crowned, 135. 
Yakutat Fox, 980. 
Sparrow Hawk, 539. 
Desert, 540. 

Spatula clypeata, 770. 

Speckle-belly, 823. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea, 485. 

Sphyrapicus ruber, 433. 

notkensis, 435. 
.. thyroideus, 437. 
varius nuchalis, 431. 

Spike-tail, 783. 

Spine-tail, 817. 

Spinus pinus, 84. 

Spisella breweri, 130. 
monticola ochracea, 125. 
pallida, 964. 
passerina arizonae, 127. 

Spoonbill, 770. 

Spotted Sandpiper, 678. 

Spurred Towhee, 160. 

Sprig-tail, 783. 

Squatarola squatarola, 632. 

Stake-driver, 622. 

Steganopus tricolor, 706. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 334. 

Steller’s Jay, 33. 

Stellula calliope, 40%. 

Stercorarius longicaudus, 977. 
parasiticus, 709. 
pomarinus, 708. 

Sterna caspia, 983. 
forsteri, 747. 
hirundo, 75V. 
paradisaea, 754. 

Stilt, Black-necked, 982. 

Stilt Sandpiper, 976. 

Stint, American, 656. 
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Strix occidentale caurina, 465. 
Sturnella neglecta, 63. 
Surf Bird, 6090. 
Scoter, 814. 
Surnia ulula caparoch, 484. 
Swainson’s Hawk, 508. 
Swallow, American Barn, 339. 
Bank, 336. 
Cliff, 330. 
Eave, 330. 
Fork-tailed, 339. 
Northern Violet-green, 346. 
Republican, 330. 
Rough-winged, 334. 
Tree, 343. 
Violet-green, 346. 
White-bellied, 343. 
Swan, Trumpeter, 840. 
Whistling, 838. 
Swift, Black, 410. 
Cloud, 410. 
Mountain, 415. 
Northern Black Cloud, 410. 
Rock, 415- 
Rocky Mountain, 415. 
Vaux’s, 413. 
White-throated, 415. 
White-throated Rock, 415. 
Synthliboramphus antiquus, 918. 


T 


Tachycineta thallassina lepida, 340. 

Tanager, Crimson-headed, 170. 
Louisiana, 170. 

Western, 170. 

Tattler, 660. 

Lesser, 660. 
Semipalmated, 672. 
Wandering, 674. 
Yellow-shanks, 669. 

Tawny Creeper, 296. 

Teal, American Green-winged, 772. 
Blue-winged, 774. 
Cinnamon, 776. 
Green-winged, 772. 
Red-breasted, 776. 

Telmatodytes palustris paludicola, 

303. 
plesius, 301. 

Tennessee Warbler, 965. 

Tern, Arctic, 754. 
Black, 755. 
Caspian, 983. 
Common, 751. 
Forster’s 747. 
Gull-billed, 983. 
Marsh, 983. 
Paradise, 754. 
Portland, 754. 
Wilson’s 751. 

Thistle-bird, 80. 

Thrasher, Sage, 320. 
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ere aut Hermit, 236. 


5, 235. 

yee ie Hermit, 973. 
Cascade Hermit, 237. 
Dwarf Hermit, 240. 
Kadiak Dwarf, 236, 
Olive-backed, 235. 
Pacific Hermit, 240. 
Pale Varied, 98o, 


Rocky Mountain Hermit, 


973. 
Russet-backed, 231, 
Sierra Hermit, 237. 
Sitkan Dwarf, 240. 
Swainson’s, 235. 
Townsend's, 225, 


Townsend's Fivcatching, 


225. 
Varied, 248. 
Western Hermit, 237. 
Western Wilson, 220. 
Willow, 229 
Wood, 231. 


Thryomanes bewickii calophonus, 


305. 
Thunder-pump, 622. 
Tip-up, 678. 
Titlark, American, 221. 
Titmouse, Black-capped, 273. 
Tolmie’s Warbler, 197. 
Totanus flavipes, 669. 
melanoleucus, 667. — 
Towhee, Arctic, 980. 
Green-tailed, 158. 
Oregon, 163. 
Spurred, 160. 
Townsend's Murrelet, 919. 
Solitaire, 225. 
Sparrow, 150. 
Warbler, 190, 
Traill’s Flycatcher, 388. 
Tree-duck, Fulvous, 836. 
Tree Sparrow, Western, 125. 
Tree Swallow, 343. 
Tringa canutus, 650. 
Trochilus alexandri, 393. 


Troglodytes aédon parkmanii, 307. 


Trumpeter Swan, &4o. 

Tryngites subruficollis, 677. 

Tufted Puffin, 901. 

Tule Wren, 303. 

Turkey Vulture, 549. 

Turnstone, Black, 693. 
Black-headed, 693. 
Ruddy, 601. 

Tyrannus dominicensis, 973. 
tyrannus, 369. 
verticalis, 372. 


U 
Uria troile californica, 928. 
if 


Valley Quail, 570. 
Varied Thrush, 248. 


Vaux's Swift, 413. 

Vega Gull, 731. 

Vesper Sparrow, Oregon, 109. 
Pacific, 109. 

_ Western, 105, 
Violet-green Cormorant, 852 
Violet-green Swallow, 346. 
Vireo huttoni obscurus, 366. 
Vireo, Anthony’ 8, 396, 

Cassin’s, 362. 
Dusky, 4 
Red-eyed, 3 
Western Solitary, 352 

_ Western Warbling, 3+. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 350. 
olivacea, 358. 
Virginia Rail, 606. 


val reget 547. Savana de tit 

urkey, rrow, 
et Solitary Sandpiper, on. 

Ww Tanager, 170. 

Tree Sparrow, 125. 

Vesper Sparrow, 106, 

Warbler, 193. 

Warblin ee 360. 


Loon, 

Marsh Wren, Fg 
Meadowlark, 
Nighthawk, 407. 
Red-tail, 504. 
Robin, 242. 
Sandpiper, 660. 


Wake-up, 445. 

Wandering Albatross, 984. 

Wandering Tatler, 674. 

Warbler, Alaskan Yellow, 972. 
Audubon’s, 182. 
Black-and-Yellow, 965. 
Black-poll, 966. 
Black-throated Gray, 186. 
Calaveras, 176. 


Willet, 

Winter 

Wood Pewee, 
Yellow-throat, a 
Whiskey Jack, 38. 
Whistler, 799, Sor. 
Whistling Swan, 838. 


Golden, 200. White-bellied Brant, 968. 
Golden Pileolated, 209. White-cheeked Goose, 832. 
Hermit, 193. White-crested Cormorant, 841. 


White-faced Glossy Ibis, 976. 
White Gyrfalcon, 975. 
White-headed Woodpecker, 427. 
White-rumped Shrike, 354. 
White-tailed Ptarmigan, 590. 
White-throated Swift, 415. 
White-winged Coot, 812. 
White-winged Crossbill, 74. 
White-winged Dove, 559. 
White-winged Scoter, 812. 
Whooping Crane, 617. 
Widgeon, 770. 

American, 770. 

European, 978. 
Wigeon, 770. 

Green headed, 770. 
“Wild Duck.” 764. 
“Wild Goose,” 825. 
Willet, Western, 672. 


Lutescent, 173. 

Macgillivray’s, 197. 

Magnolia, 965. 

Myrtle, 181. 

Orange-crowned, 172. 

Pileolated, 208, 

Summer, 178. 

Tennessee, 065. 

Tolmie’s, 197. 

Townsend's, 190. 

Western, 103. 

Western Yellow-rumped, 

182. 

Wilson's, 973. 

Yellow, 178. 

Yellow-rumped, 181. 
Water-thrush, Grinnell’s, 200, 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 348. 


Carolina, 350. Williamson's Sapsucker, 437. 
Cedar, 350. Willow Goldfinch, 9t. 
Lesser, 350. Ptarmigan, ‘ 
Greater, 348. Thrush, 220. 
Northern, 348. Wilsonia pusilla 97. 
Western Black Phoebe, 981. chryseola, 209. 
Bluebird, 254. pileolata, "208. 
Chat, 205. Wilson's Phalarope, 706. 
Chipping Sparrow, 127. Snipe, 645. 
Crow, 8. Warbler, 973. 
Evening Grosbeak, 68. Wisskachon, 38. 
Fish Crow, 12. Woodcock, Black, 438. 


Flycatcher, 385. Wood Duck, 786. 


Woodpecker, Alaskan Three-toed, 
430. 
Alpine, Three-toed, 967. 
Arctic Three-toed, 4209. 
Batchelder’s, 423. 
Black, 441. 
Black-backed Three-toed, 


420. 
Black-breasted, 437. 
Brown-headed, 437. 
Cabanis’s, 410. 
Crimson-headed, 435. 
Downy, 422. 
Gairdner’s, 424. 
Golden-winged, 445. 
Harris’s, 420. 
Ladder-backed 

430. 
Lewis’s, 441. 
Northern Pileated, 438. 
Pigeon, 445, 446. 

Queen Charlotte, 966. 
Red-breasted, 433. 
Red-throated, 437. 
Red-winged, 446. 

Rocky Mountain Downy, 

423. 


Three-toed, 


997, 


Rocky Mountain Hairy, 418, Nenopicus albolarvatus, 427. 


410. 
White-headed, 427. 
Williamson's, 437. 

Wren, California Marsh, 303. 
Canon, 318. 
Canyon, 318. 
Interior Marsh, 301. 
Marsh, 303. 
Northwest Bewick, 305. 
Pacific House, 307. 
Pacific Marsh, 303. 
Parkman's, 307. 
Rock, 315. 
Seattle, 305. 
Speckled Canon, 318. 
Tule, 303. 
Western House, 307. 
Western Marsh, 301, 303. 
Western Winter, 310. 
Wright’s Flycatcher, 301. 


xX 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 


_99: hes 
Xema sabinil, 746. 


sc 


Yakutat Fox Sparrow, 980. 
Yellow-bird, or. 

Summer, 89, 178. 
Yellow-hammer, 445. 
“Yellow-hammer,” 446. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, 50. 
Yellow-legs, Common, 660. 

Greater, 667. 

Lesser, 669. 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 445. 
Yellow-throat, Pacific, 203. 

Puget Sound, 203. 

Western, 201. 

Yellow Warbler, 178. 


Z 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 167. 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 
556. 
Zonotrichia coronata, 132. 
leucophrys gambeli, 
nuttalli, 135. 
querula, 972. 


134. 
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